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INTRODUCTION 

Thk problems of education ore rcccuing greater 
■^Itcntion in even conntn to-dnj tlian tlie\ ever did 
before Education is a progressive subject, in wbicb 
the last word can never be said In its broader aspects, 
vt IS a neccssarj part of good administration in modem 
times, and every ndminiatmtivc ofliccr sboiild ncouaint 
bimscif with the work which is licing dono in scliools 
The doctor, tlie public works ofliccr the agnciiltuml 
cvpcrt, tiic engineer ore all conccmcd in education, lie 
cause education aims at the ticttcnucnt of the communitv 
and the Iiarmonious ordering of ila manj sided life ' 
However mucli we mav dilfcr in our political opinions, 
we all agree in thinking that a Bound education as the 
key to success must nlwaijs be a matter of equal concern 
for all political parties 

Everj country has its own systcro of education, 
which being the product of its past history and its 
present condition, cannot be mechanically transplanted to 
another country, at the sarao time tficro are certain 
aspects of educational methods m every country which 
offer us fruitful suggestions vvhicli we shall bo well 
advised to consider and adopt I always kept this object 
in now during ray travels in Eurojican countries 

I have described separately tlio rnglish, the German 
and the rrcncli system of education Each system has 
characteristics of its own and has developed accorfing 
to the habits and economic rcquircmonls of the people 
Tile training of cliaractcr is the principal feature of the 
English system It has produced men with self reliance, 
commonsenso and sound judgment, well trained in state 
craft and resourceful in solving the diflicultics of 
practical life The world is governed by character and 
not by science It is due to their sujicnor character 
training that the English have succeeded in dnving 
away the Erencli and other nations whenever and wher- 
ever they have come into confliot An English Master 
once said . Wo English act first and explain afterwards 
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if It seems necessoiy.” But tlie English system is not 
well co-oi-dmatecl on account oi the diversity 
and contiol The difficulty has now been realised, a 
befoie long schools and colleges of diffcicnt grades yU 
bebioiiglit uiidci a common aiithoiitv and their education 

lesiilated with caie , -r-, i i _ 

The Geiman system diffeis fiom the English s;^ stem 

both m geneial oiganisation and piogiamme of work 
The Geimaiis aie a very indnstiious people iue woik- 
ing time-table of the scliools coveis fiom 30 to 40 liouis 
a week Education is well co-oidinatcd, and schools or 
eveiy giade aie maintained by the State Moieovei , not 
only general but technical education is compulsory, and 
eveiy one is tiamed to be a specialist in his subject 
Germany is, in fact, suffeiing from o\ei -specialisation, 
and i^iei^ns havmg command of any subject as a wdiole 
aie wanting in evei 7 walk of life The German nation 
IS a disciplined body and can act veiy piomptly undei a 
Bismarck 01 a Mussolini The stiongest point of the 
Geinian system of education is the intimate relation 
between the Univeisities and Indiistiy, which has been 
desciibed in detail in Chaptei II England reserves hei 
veiy best men foi leseaich and awaids University degiees 
to most students on the lesiilts of examinations on a 


piesciibed syllabus Gennany, on the other hand, ex- 
pects every student to do some lesearch work, and no 
degiee is awaided on book-ieading alone On account 
of the industrious habits and the highly specialised 
instruction given to the people, coupled with the daily 
lesearch earned on in the laboi atones attached to the 


factones, univeisities, and the technical colleges, it i‘5 
becoming difficult for any Euiopean countiy to compete 
successfully Avith Geimany in the field of industry 

The Eiench aie the most intelligent They aie 
quick to undei stand and giasp a subject, but too easy- 
going to take piomjit action Tlieii system is veiy 
thoiough, and they give piehmmaiy scientific education, 
even in professional and technical colleges The train- 
ing colleges loi tcacheis, as well as the engineeim^ 
colleges, include subjects of geneial culture Seveial 
Geimans, who have been on active field service, told 
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nip timt Irendi ofTlrors on ncpount of (lioir siiponor 
fpionfidc pdiipolioii nliot lx Her nifli tlipir rompnntivph 
Inti wpnpouK Tlipir of ediicnlion nnd (IiPir 

jiipllml of ri'pniilnip 4 it for llip nilministmlop oprMn' nv 
^^dI ns for ndniiKsion (o srltools nnd rollppcs wliorp ncroni 
inodilioM IS Imntrd nn snpi nor to tnnsc of I nslnnd 
nnd fipniinn\ Trinpo lins liir},p Btnrdinj; firliools 
Tlip\ nrp liki, 1 iiplisli Piddn StIiooIk but llipir s\otPin 
of disriplinr IS \pn difftronl In rnglnnd tlip Irnrliprs 
nn in rlinrjjr of bo tols tbcv lliron gnnlor rosjion'ibibt' 
on llip stiidrnls wlio tbercln riTcnr Hip iniprp sion 
Hint tlipi mnnnKP nil Hip nITnirs Ibpiiisclvis In 
Kmnce tliP bostpl staff is dilfpronl fnini Hip lespliinp; 
stair nnd tlip Iions do not find n kiiirIp inompnt ttbon tin \ 
nrp |pff to tlipinsplips wiHioiit tin siippnriRion of nil 
inrigiintor TIip Boanlinj! Sriiools in Gcminin nn 
pn\ntp institutions nnd an still in nn 031x1111100101 
stay tlip niililnn spirit prodoininiilrs in scliool disci 
pimp 

Tlip Liifilisli tutorial sisloni for suix-riising llic 
studios of toiiiigir stiidi nts ot llu iiniicnutiPR bns no 
pnmilci in nnj oHur coiiiitn but llip mnnnpr in nliicli 
tlio senior studpiils nrc Iniiplil nnd pxiinined is far 
from bciiip Hio best nnd is disiinclh inforior lo that of 
Oermnns Amonen and Inpan nrc both traing to adopt 
tlic Englisli sjstora for Hie under gmdunto teacliing nnd 
tlip fiormnii sjslcni for post gridnnte work An 
Amcncin, gi\ing Inn own impression ot tlic educationnl 
I Rjsleiii in ibe tlirpe coiinlncB said Tlic English sjuteni 
1 lain stress on gnrues Hint of rraiice on lenmiiig nnd 
, Hint of Gcrmniij on knowledge nltboiigb nmiarmlU, 
, alwnin Buliordinatod to olicdiencc nnd order I ninj ndd 
, tlint Hie Iiidinii sjsteni fniours cmmniing nnd siipcr- 
ficmliU nnd is onlj intended to produce clerks 
I Examinations baio gront influence on the Ipaebing 
j and the life of ntudents In England for a long time tlic 
^ examination B3llnbus, prepaad In external examining 
autbonties, was tbo onl\ giiidnnce for teacbers ami 
. students Tlio evils ot oxnmmntions tbougli emdicnteil 
^ to a certain extent in recent jenrn nrc still there crini 
^ ming being the most important of them In India tlipso 
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country that persons turned out by the old schools weie 
more thorough and that the knowledge of students now 
produced by English schools and colleges is superficial 
and sometimes defective This supeificiality is due not ^ 
much to the Western method of education as to the Indr^an 
system of teaching and examination Teaching is here 
entirely subordinated to examination; utility in exami- 
nation IS the only criterjon which both teacheis and 
students keep constantly m mind;, and they take no 
interest in any problem which is not likely to be useful 
in examination A student, who WTote three words out 
of five incon-ectly, would have been condemned by the 
old Indian schools and his teachers would have taken 
every care to impiove his spelling In the piesent 
Indian system of examinations, such a student, to the 
satisfaction of his teacheis as well as of his parents, 
would be declared successful in the second division An 
Indian examiner, whose judgment is controlled by a set 
of elaborate rules, wiU give a certificate of counting to 
a student who makes thiee mistakes out of every five in 
addition, though such a student, in spite of his certi- 
ficate has no market value in business The solution 
of the difficulty does not he m increasing the pass 
marks fiom 40 to 80 per cent , but in a change of 
the system I have described the Bnghsh, Gnrman, 
French and Italian systems^ of examinations, of which 
I beheve the Italian system of appointing an examination 
commission for each centre will best suit the piesent 
conditions of India The Itahans have introduced this 
system after the War It is a modification of the Fiench 
system The Geiman system of examination resembles 
the one we followed for centuries in India, but it will 
not suit the needs of our times, for it piesupposes the ex- 
istence of a class of teachers well educated and thoroughly 
tiained, which unfortunately does not exist at present 
• Our system of examination is not the onlv example 
. of bad imitation of the English system In fact modern 
education m India was developed on the Ime of the 
A ggg^^s h _system as it existed in the last 
Vcvils aie aggravat ed There is a general TelmflWth^ 

2 See Chap I, Sec 18, Chap H, Sec 19, Chap HI, Secs 10 and 11 
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Enclanrt lins rectified tlic defect’, but m Tndm we nro 
dtill attempting to iwrpetunte the old and elTete system 

Tlic first question wlncli we sliould decide in India 
'iv— wlio IS respoii’ililc for education? Tlic Stated or tlic 
people? Our wliolc ediicntioiial [lolica will depend on the 
nnwer to tins question No sound sjstcni of education 
can be dcMScd till tins pnnciple la settled The ]Oint 
rcsponsibilitj of the State and tlie jieople mcana diarcbv 
in education, winch is lioiind to lie c\cn more diaaatroiiB 
than diarclij in political administration for its cni effect’ 
do not liccomc \isihle to the jieoplo till it is loo late to 
find a rcmcilj A constitution for the goiemment of a 
counts}, lioweacr sound it mav lie, will never worK, until 
it proa ides sound education for tbe people It is indeed 
truism that no counlrj can ever advance without educa- 
tion but it must lie admitted that education alone is not 
sulliciont for its progress 

Tlie State has undertaken the responsilijlih of safe- 
guarding the life and propert} of the people and has pro- 
vided aacqiiatc macliincn for the purpose but it has not 
yet accepted ns a part of its dutj, the bringing up of its 
subjects ns educated and uacfiil citizens The jXKiplo also 
have not yet realised the inijxirtancc of the problem 
A demand is made from the platform and in the Councils 
for free and conipulson education but the State and the 
Jieople leave to each other the rcsjxinsibility of thinking 
out a plan — who should do it? bow should it be donci’ 
who IS to finance it? wliat should we tench? and how 
should the tenclicrs Iw trained? Another cvamplo of the 
joint rcsjKinaibilitv nniddio is the system of secondary 
education Most of our sccondan education is imparted 
in pnvafo schools supported by Government grant, the 
maximum of winch, fixed at half the total expenses of 
the institutions, is mrcly given Only those communities 
whicli arc nch enough to raise half the expenditure and 
have the nbilitv to manage their high schools have pro- 
fited by it Tlic natural consequence will bo the 
strengthening of oligarchical elements in India The 
State at pr esent docs not consider itself resjxmsiblo for 

3 I lodotl^ liotli Imp^rtil tod I’rorjQciil Qorcnimeiiti aod Loe*! 
totboritk* in tbe lerm Bute 
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seeing that High Scliools in each locality shoiikl 
have accommodation sufficient for tlie needs of the 
locality The piesent policy of the State is misundei-^ 
stood by the people They imagine that the Go\ernmp;rt 
desires them to take the lesponsibility foi all forms of 
education, with the possible exception of piimaiy educa- 
tion, and reserves to itself the power of putting as many 
obstacles in the way as it possibly can In Germany 
and Fiance the State is lesponsible foi all education, in 
England Umveisity education is the only brancli still 
outside the State I’esponsibihty and supei vision but 
before long it will also come within the supervision of the 
State 

In India the State should considei the piovision of 
piopei education foi the people in all stages as one of its 
established duties and then most of the existing edu- 
cational and communal tioubles will come to an end 
It IS the common expel lence ol India as well as of all 
Western countiies that educational institutions not 
maintained by the State aie mostly denominational In 
England schools weie fiist established by icligious oiga- 
msations and a conscience clause n^as added afteiwaids 
Eveiy community in India will be compelled (as we aie 
being compelled now) to set up its own organisation for 
collecting hinds and to run its ovin educational machineiy 
by holding confeiences and oiganismg committees and 
sub-committees This will naturally lead eveiy commu- 
nity in India to oigamse its own cultural societies and 
enlist volunteeis oi militia foi the collection of funds foi 
educational and othei philanthropic pui^poses A demand 
foi cultuial autonomy on the lines of the modem Cential 
European States will be irresistible The autonomy 
granted by the Esthonian Government to various 
nationals inhabiting the countiy is consideied by the 
Geimans to be an ideal one Eveiv community will be- 
come an impemim in impeno, and its organisations in 
highly developed foims will letaid national giowth The 
State responsibility of aU foims of education as in most 
countries m the West, is the only solution of the diffi- 
culty 

A comparison of Indian with European education 
will show that education in India was in every way 
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BHwnor to cdiintion ini|urtc<l iii (lie nrliools and roIIeKra 
in Fnropc till IliP ^ixloonlli roiitim TIk' Honni‘='ainc(' 
of the sixteenth ccnliin improxrd the ststem of educntion 
in the West and in the sitcnleentli eentiir\ w find tlinl 
the two ft stems "ere on the fame letel Witli the intro 
ddction of machinert nnd flic nppheilion of fcience to 
ludnstre ngnenitun and eonimerce Western edncntioii 
tooh a distinct lend Wlitle Indian sehohrs eonlimied to 
[Kinder on the old thcon of Mifnphvsies nnd to acquire 
knowledge for its own sake Western sdiolam eoneen 
tented tlieir attention on tin apphcition of knots ledge 
to the matennl ttclfait of tin race So nantern 
education ms left liehind rrance has ireentlt recog 
nired the importance of the indiistnal aspect of seienee 
In all public examinations in rrencli schools, evert 
student is required to submit a dissertation on the 
application of seicncc to indiistn commtrec nr agn- 
(ultiire nnd this faet is notetl on Ins cerlifieate Ant 
St stem of education in ttliicli niiipk jirotision is not 
made for the practical anphenlioii of sciences to practical 
prohlems is a ccntiirt-old stateni and can not be put on 
the same letel tvith modem Fiirojicnn cihicniion 

This nett Bvstem cannot be implnnteil iii India in a 
dat, nnd a large nunilier of Indian students "all lie com 
[lelled to go to foreign countries for ndtaneod alndt in 
cterv branch of Icaming and particulnrlt for the npjihcd 
sciences Oiifortiinnler) Indian students pet terj little 
infomiation nlioiit Fiiropean institutions for higher 
himing The Indian Ootonimcnt estalilislied a fen 
jtara ago adtisor) committees in cicr^ pitnince ttith the 
ohject of Bupptting iicccRsan information to students 
intending to ^ to Fiiropc This niachincr) is dcfectitc 
and it IB dcsirahlc tliat more sntiBfncton arrangenioiits 
bi made for git mg useful information to tbc students 
desiring to go to foreign countries 1 liavo discus^ tbc 
matter in detail iii Cbaptcrs I and V 

In Europe by unemployment one iiiideratnnds tbc 
unemployment of tlic "xirking classes In India it means 
die uuomplovment of tbc bternte letter middle classes 
These unfortunate Btiidents ttcro trained to Ixcomo clerks 
and their education docs not fit them for ant other walk of 
life Tliej cannot all get employment on account of the 
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limitation in the numbei of posts The existence of a 
large numher of unemployed educated persons will always 
he a souice of danger to the society and the State, and the 
change of the educational system and ideal is the duty of 
eveiy person inteiested in the advancement of India ^ 
The educational system of our countiy is in a vefy 
chaotic condition and its thorough reorganisation is the 
most piessing need of the hour An Education Com- 
mittee has ]ust been appointed by Sir John Simon, but 
as was pointed out by the Educational Supplement to the 
Times m August 1928, its terms of reference are so 
limited and the time at its disposal so short that it can 
not be expected even to touch aU the important aspects 
of Indian education I have added a chapter m the end 
offermg suggestions to Indian students who desne to 
go to Europe for further study I have made no attempt 
m this book to desciibe the manner m which a parti- 
cular subject should be taught. This requiies specialised 
knowledge and would need at least two volumes of the 
size of the present book foi each subject I have 
exammed the recent changes in the teaching of Mathe- 
matics in English, French, German and Italian schools. 
These four countiies represent different trends of thought. 
Though mathematical processes and foimulae lemain 
unchanged, the manner and older of then piesentation 
substantially diffei from country to country In India, 
unfortunately, we still foUow the method which prevailed 
in England in the lattei half of the last centmy. 
Biffeient blanches of Mathematics are treated as water- 
tight compartments, filled in with examples which have 
no application outside the class room and do not even 
touch the outei boundaiy of commonsense 

Consideration of space has compelled me to restrict 
myself to a general outline of the Indian system on the 
same lines as I have adopted for the systems of England, 
Geimany and Fiance A more detailed discussion of 
tlie educational pioblems in every provmce of India is 
reseived foi a latei book. 

I regret my inability to speak fiom personal observa- 
tion on the educational system of the United States, 
where a variety of educational experiments are hemg 
earned on at the present day. 
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THE EDUCATIOHAL BYETEM HI EltOLAlID 
StCTlos 1 
/•rfjrtil P'ltilion 

TliP Gnat Wnr (nilulinlmlli nlTrctot tlic focint, 
cconniiiir unit politidl mnditton* of cicn nninfo 
foroci< came into r’si'lon'v Inilinp to liic dfM'lop 
went of nn rntirch noo Mttntinn Hdl pourr pKcd 
from tliP Iiands of iiiitiviiluil"; into tlimc of tlir 

n lo Since ilulid nnd rr^ponulnlilica nlnova po hand 

mil vritli ponir it is iiicinnl>cnl on evirv ciliron 
olmtciir liii (or licrl focml status to mliiic tin resjion 
Bilnliticfl wliidi pood ndminislntioii nnd pootl Goaern 
ment impo'o Evervone now frols that lie i« not n mere 
rpcclJitor lint nn nctno worker in tlic nntional life of 
Ins coiintn Wnr compelled fcieiitists In ciera couiiln 
to invint time sjvinp mocliiiien nnd to ««• quicker nnd 
mon iiiiproicd mclliod* of eoiiimiiniritinn All tlieso 
macliineii nn now ineil in o\erc-<ln\ life Tlio work 
wlncli wn« foniierlj done In iin*killid hlionr u now done 
li\ mneliinen for wlnrli skilled Inlmiir is nere«»nr\ 

1 ion siieli work ns elenninp boots dnstinp rooms nnd 
fumilurp, wnsliinp plates pcclinp icpetahles, cutting 
limd IB now performed In mncliines worknl In 
elcctncitj lIou«elinld wrinnlH, street Inliourtrn nnd 
oicn slioplmiB nre c!(])ect«l to W nblo to use, if not 
repair, mncliines In nil democmtic countries working 
men, who form tlic ninjoritj of the popiilntion nntumlly 
desire a ren«onnldo stnndnnl of comfort nnd n higher 
stnndnnl of education Imboiir demands that higher 
eduention should not be the oxclusiic priiilego of the 
rich it should lie opin to nil, nnd the capnciti to 
attain it should bo Hit solo criterion for its ncquisition 
Morcoitr, dunng llic Wnr, men wire engnged in nctiio 
Cold Btnicc nnd the ciiil ndinimstmlion of olTiccs wob 
loft to women, who now firuily hold llio position thus 
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conceded to them, and are not inclined to give up now 
what they acquued They have secuied the political 
fianchise’and have obtained facilitie-? in education equal 
to those enjoyed by men Tlieir numbei in secondary 
and highei education is rapidly increasing and they ar^ 
enlisting themselves even in the police seivice It was 
discovered that persons of better education went through 
the ordeals of wai better than uneducated persons 
They weie more lesouiceful and overcame difficulties 
with greatei ease Good education is therefore neccs- 
saiy even foi the common soldiei as a means of 
improving his efficient It has, in fact, become a 
necessity of life 

Sir Michael Sadlei has expiessed the same ideas m 
the following woids — 

“ We may say that five things aie distinctly charactenstac 
of the present age the emotion of nationality, tlie new appli- 
cations of science to means of communication, to the methods 
of wealth-getting, to recieation and to vai, the wage-eamei’s 
demand for a laigei shaie of the wealth which he helps to 
produce, sensitiveness to ‘ colour line ’ and its political implica- 
tions, behef in the powei of education — a belief which in some 
minds has the mtensity of lehgion ’u 

The old type of education is cnticised as not being 
suited to the piesent age The Mimstiy of Munitions 
in a pamphlet criticising the methods of teaching in 
schools, says, “In the elemental y educational svstem, the 
cleik-tjqie is too often held up to the boy as the ideal 
type winch is probably due to the fact that teachers aie 
largely ignorant of mdustiial oiganisation and method 
The quiet, studious boy is the pattern and example 
He is given gieatest attention and care by his teachei 
He represents the line of least lesistance The boisterous 
spiiit IS quelled oi, piovmg nrepressible, is sent to a 
leformatoiy “ It is now maintained that libeial 
education should not be confined to the leading of books, 
but should piovide oppoi tumties foi putting knowledge 
into practice The division of education into piimary, 
secondary, and technical blanches, each bianch governed 
by its own special lules and legiilations and cnnti oiled 


1 Our Public Lhmenlary Sthoolo, p 12 
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li\ dilToront nutlinnlics ir ronRulcml niiMiiontiric nnd 
ic-RdrrnicnUi imwiind 'Tlic Oommittci on llic Kducii 
lion of the Adnlciccnt phi-r * Wc note Hint the r’lintinp 
diviRinn of cducntion into olementnrv Rocondtip. nnd 
tecliniral, is losing its ngiditv nnd hope tlint tlip nrti 
ficml burners Iwtncen these three diMsiniis will mpidh 
distippear ’ The old fnsliioned dislmetion lictween 
lilieml nnd hrend nnd Initter ediirstion i» tnst di« 
nppennng Does not hislon studied intli the ohjeet of 
)»nssinp the I C S nnd other conipetitiii exnminn 
tions become n bread nnd butter Miliject? The tenelnn" 
of e\cn utihtnnnn siibieels siieli ns wood work enn Ik- 
liiimnniHid 1 rnstnee Perei hiu- said tlinl the illogiesl 
hnrners wliicli often csist lietwecn whnt is mllcd techmenl 
edncntion nnd whnt is known ns lilienl eilnention nre 
hrenking down nnd tlint the eiiltiintion of mind nin\ 
ndvnncc hand in hnnd with the iT(]iiircnn.nts of tcchniml 
skill and tcclinnnl knowledge The duision of know- 
ledge into lilieml nnd tcehnicnl is onli nrtificinl 
iKith nre utililnnnn hut hait cultiiml \nhies Knowledge 
should be diiideil into hnmnnistic nnd renhslic sciences 
nnd not into Arts nnd Science nor into lilieml nnd 
tcchnicnl subjects The stud\ of renlistic ns well us 
liiimanistic sciences slionld lie intermncd in the pro- 
gramme of education and even cliitd should know 
something of liotli 

The traditional system which has fallen into dis- 
faioiir IS being replaced hj a new one which is still in 
till process of forniiition nnd lias not been dcfimtclj 
cnstnllised 

kccordiiig to llie new ssHteni ciirj child will 
have to attend an cicmcntiirc school till the ago 
of ten or cloion These schools like the Gnmif 
Schule of Gominnj'’ nnd tlic Ecolc uiitqiic of Bwit- 
rerland, arc likely to be the same for all At tile 
age of eleven sejinralion will licgin, nnd children will lx 
transferred to the Secondary Scliools of two types 
Centra! Schools proiiding cducntion njito the age of 15 


1 KMDmmmdtlkQ 99 p 180. 

2 Cb n Bw f 
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or 16 to the majority of the childien, and Higher Schools 
(including Public Schools and G-iammar Schools) which 
provide education for children up to the age of 18 or 19 
These schools lead to Univeisity Education. Provision^ 
will also be made that intelligent boys from Gential 
Schools receive furthei education in polytechnics in select- 
ed Central Schools and in a few High Schools mam- 
tamed by the Local Education authorities for a period 
of two or three years to enable them to pass the 
University Matriculation Examination Children m the 
Central Schools will not be debaired from University 
Education Central Schools will have paiallel couises m 
a variety of subjects All primal y and secondary schools 
mamtamed by public funds will be entiiely free and the 
schools on the giant list will admit 30 to 40 pei cent 
free scholars 

Technical and libeial education will be leplaced by 
Eealistic and Humanistic Sciences in the same or diifer- 
•ent Secondaiy Schools, and both the types will lead to 
Umveisity Education. All higher mstiuction has al- 
ready been centialised m the IFniveisities and, to cope 
with the increasing demand for higher education, new 
Umveisity Colleges m and outside the Umveisity tovms 
will be established which may ultimately develop into 
independent Umversities The Umveisity Matriculation 
Examination will have a vaiiety of alternative subjects, 
so that the students from highei tiade schools'* may be 
able to join a Umveisity and read for the B Sc (tech ) 
degiee Business firms aie now taking mcieasmgly 
gieater interest m the education of aitisans and foiemen 
They aie membeis of the goveimng bodies of the schools, 
assist m frammg their courses and also conductmg their 
-examinations In England their connection, howevei , is 
not so intimate as in Germany. Improvements aie being 
made m the system of examinations which aie now 
becoming tests of mtelligence lather than of the capacity 
to leproduce undigested matters 

These ideals have not yet been achieved, but theie 
is an unmistakable movement in this diiection 


4 See Sec 11 
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SnoTioN 2 

General Organisation 

From me<^^ro^nl times to the eorlj )cars ot the nine 
Mccntli century cdncation MTiB provided mninlj by religious 
orgnmsations, nnd religious instruction nntiirnlly held n 
prominent place Schools nnd colleges met their cxpcndi 
tiiro from endowments, pnvnto bonericenccs and tees 
All school cndoyvracnts passed under the control of the 
State-Church under the Act of Uniformity of 1602 In 
1833 the Parliament voted £20,000 for public educa- 
tion Upto that time there had been no State depart- 
ment of education nnd the educational grants were 
ndmmistcred b) the Treasury In 1839 the duly of 
supervising the administration of the State grant (now 
£w,000), was entrusted to a special committee of the 
Pnv) CJounoil yvhicti was Knoivn as the Education 
Department The work of this committee expanded 
under the Forster Act which made elementary education 
compulsory for all An important change in organisa- 
tion occurred under the Balfour Act of 1899, by which 
a Board of Education yvns created under a Cabinet 
Minister known as the President of the Board of Educa- 
tion This now name yvns introduced in order to dis- 
tinguish it from tho Old Education Department which 
m reality yvns only a Sub Committee of the Treasury 
Tho Balfour Act was followed by the important Act of 
1902 which created Local Education Aiithontics in 
counties nnd boroughs 

Tlie Fisher Act of 1918 is a landmark in tho historv 
of educational dcyolopmcnt in England “ It dontem 
plated tho establishment of a national system of public 
education available for all persona capable of profiting by 
It Tho Act proyidcs education practically for all tho 
stages of life, from tho cradle to the grayo although adult 
education is not specifically mentioned, it is undoubtedly 
affected by certain clauses Tho Act contemplated a 
large expenditure of money on education, and it yvas 
argued that if England could afford to spend so freely on 

6 0*id4 to Act 1918 b; K. B T WQkioooa; end 

Oct of tJU PiAtT Act bj BmQ y««z4eo. 
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the Vi Oik of (lestiiictlou, tlieie was no reason foi need- 
lessly lestricting cx})enditnie on the worthier woik of 
leconsti action ^ The Act ^\as leceivcd with great admi- 
lation all ovei tlic woild, hut was nnfoitiinately not put 
into foice The Geddes PaiJiamentary Comraittee advo-/' 
cated a lediiction of 18 nnlhon pounds m the educational 
budget 

Ml Powell has suminaiised the situation in the 
following woids “ The reasonable demand for econonn 
lias nnfoitiinately been converted by leactionaiies, and 
those who aie, and who have always been opponents of 
populai education, into a demand foi the ruthless cutting 
down of expenditure upon the most necessaiy of national 
services In many quarteis, the campaign for economy 
had become a campaign against education as such. ’ ’ The 
Act also made sweeping changes foi vhich the countiy 
was not yet piepaied 

England is divided into Counties and Boioughs,^ each 
admmistei ed by a council The County Councils corres- 
pond to Distiict Boai-ds and the Boiough Councils to 
Municipalities in India London, on account of its size 
and impoitance, is given the lank of a cduntiy Each 
County and Boiough Council is compelled to elect an Edu- 
cation Committee undei the Act of 1902 This com- 
mittee is lefeired to as ‘ Local Education Authority ’ 
(L E A ) in the Act The numbei of such authoiities 
IS 388 ® All matteis lelating to the exeicise of the coun- 
cil’s poweis iindei the Education Acts, except the ponei 
of imposing a tax oi borrowing money, aie lefeired under 
the statutes to the Education Committee 

The Boaid of Education has an Advisory Committee 
consisting of 21 membeis nominated by the President 
The Mimstei consults the committee in all important 
matters The Boaxd appointed an impoitant committee 
m 1917 undei the name of the ‘ Secondaiy School Ex- 
amination Council,’ which exercises a geneial supei vision 

6 Expenditure per head on elementary education in 1919 30, jeiO 11 b , 
Expenditure per head on drink £14 12s , Expenditure per head on tobacco £6 

7 "The corresponding German names are Gonetnde and Siadt or 
country and town areas 

8 The nnmber of L E A for higher education m England and Wales 
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<i\or lliP HikIi Srl\oii| 1 Mini rsniiinntinn't nnd ponodicnlK 
scnilinivR llio (Xnnimition pip rw of tliirormt llnucr 
•iiliM for ilmrinrili'ilinn nnd ilin ilt liK'lion of Mcakncw' 
>Tlie IVurd Ims nl«n iiwlilnti-il nn mromintioii dcpaiinipiil 
nmii r an rilUil S'cirtiin iif fipcml V nqilinn^ 

and Hfporti * 

Till' IlniM rsitii-R nrc iltll nut ido tlip jnnKdicIlon of 
ilie Board of I diiraliini nnd nn mipcmHil In n Rpninl 
minmUlcp (if ilio TrriMin wlnrli )•• dillod llic Grnnti 
Commitliv tis mnilitiition ind niollind of workmc i« 
dit.mlKil oliic'ilirn Tlip ARnrnUiinl rollpgoi v.lnf 1 i 
nrc now attnclied lo 1 nnimitiei ns nOilinlrd or conati 
(iionl coIIlpps an inainlnimil In tlio IJoird of Af(rinil 
tori' All ollirr institutions nrc iindi r tlio ronlrol of lln 
Iloinl of 1 diintion Tli Hoinl dm s not maintain its 
own institutions Iml pivis ttmnts to Taioil raliintioii 
Aiilliorilips arrordiiiq to tlie fiXfi] nilis dpsrribcd in ‘^oi 
tinn Ui llirso iiiitlionliiiS I'UrriM rontrol o\cr all tin 
institiitions 11111(1 in tlieir Icmtorinl jiirisilirtion and 
BiM fin most rases) ninill crant* to tin llniier*ities 
Tlip cranl (iiuii In M'lrnl 1 diicational Aiitlionties is in 
addition to tliiit nnnrded In tli (> rants Commiltec of tlif 
Taastin 

Tlip Boaril of Miicatinn Ins its own ln«|)cetore nlio 
liold insiicctioos III iv-oiii mtion mlii tlie tnspeefora an 
(Kiinted b) llie lioral I•'dllr1ltlnn AiilliontH s ” I \ns told 
that on nceoiiiit of tin Rood sense of indiMdiinla the dual 
Histcni of iiis|>ectinii does not lend to nn\ fnttion lielwts'ii 
the two sets of fiisjicctoni 

hunde — The Britiali SirtUm of nllucatiilR funds 
lietwccn tliL Central (lOiLminriil and the Ijocal Aiitlio- 
ntien i« Hiniilar lo tin Indian Sisteiii Cusloma nnd 
income tax are rescned for Ceiitnil (lournment nnd are 
ejrlled taxca I'uiids ruiliaeil In iLi’jinR taxca on 
bouses called Rates are nnen lo local nulliontieB nnd 
collected dircctlj In tliem Taxca arc Iciied at a uiiifomi 
scale throughout too Kingdom but rites are different in 


Tte Bft-irUry Mr A R Aln^wortb i rj »illhigjjr *a«wprt til 
rdocittcrfi Iq th« tnlfpd Klardom tDd thr Rnihli 
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diffeient localities This diffeientiation is a grievance 
m places where rates are comparatively higher The 
total chaige on pubhc funds for education is over 80 
million pounds of which about three-fifths is paid out ofi 
taxes and two-fifths from rates. This sum of 80 million 
does not repiesent the total cost of education, as it does 
not include the income from fees, endowments, and 
donations, nor the expenditure on special institutions 
such as the Military Schools If we mclude these items, 
the expenditure will be ovei 100 million pounds, i e , 
about 115 croies of rupees 

The expenditure on education has gone up by leaps 
and bounds smce the War, partly on account of the 
expansion of education and partly owmg to the use in 
salaries The cost of elementary education has increased 
2^ times, i e , from 25^ million before the War to 61J 
million at present. In secondary education, the expendi- 
ture has increased 3| times, from to 14| miUion. The 
cost of education per pupil has increased from d695 to 
a6248 per annum The population of Great Biitam is 
about 44 million of which about 5 million aie Scotch 
The entile population is less than that of a single Indian 
Province The area of Gieat Biitam is about 90 thousand 
square miles, of which Scotland is one-thiid. 

The following three sections wiU give an idea of the 
educational orgamsation of Local Authorities. The 
London County Council, the Kent County Council, and 
the Cambridge Boiough Council have been selected for 
illustration 


Section 3 

London Goimty Council 

The administrative County of London extends over 
an area of 120 square miles, containing a jiopulation of 
four and a half million It is closely surrounded bv an 
outer zone of another 2? million, called gieatei London, 
administered by the neighbouring Local Education 
Authoiiiies Tiic dividing line is neither geographical, 
nor industrial it depends on the statutoiy authority. 
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Council has tried a new experiment. It has appointed 
special officers called ‘ School Attendance Officers,’ who 
\^oik in co-operation with the Head Masters The)^ 
visit the parents of iiregiilar children and use peisuasive 
means betoie taking any drastic legal itction This has 
verv much improved attendance in schools 

The school cmriculum has also undergone consider- 
able change A foreigner on arriving at an English 
Elementary School, naturally asks for a copy of the curri- 
culum, and expects a booklet giving details of all the 
courses of study for all the schools of that city, if not 
of the whole country He is referred howevei, to a 
poster on the wall which lepresents the curriculum and 
the time-table for that particular school which may not 
have its like in the wDild anywhere The same freedom 
IS enjoyed by each school m the selection of text books 
and m the methods of teaching 

It has now been lecogmsed, as has been said in Sec- 
tion 1, that instruction in Arts and Crafts has a cultural 
value also Tlie experiment of devoting considerably 
more time to practical work pioved a great success m 
London In many schools a variety of industrial sub- 
jects, such as rug-making, building construction, and 
needle-woik of eveiy desciiption, are taught, and the 
pupils aftei leaving the school secuic employment as 
skilled labourers The desiie of giving an industrial and 
commercial bias to the education of children has led to 
the evolution of the new type of schools, known as the 
Central Schools 

The idea of starting these schools was borrowed from 
the continuation schools {Forthildung Schulc) of Munich 

In the city of London there are at present 74 Central 
Schools which teach 23,300 children The boys and 
giiK aic admitted at the age oi eleven on the result of a 
competitive examination It is contemplated to raise the 
number of these schools to 100, so that the selection by 
coinjietilion may no longer be necessary 

Sccoiidarij Schools — ^In London there aie over 
100 Secondary Schools with an enrolment of nearly 
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12 000 pupili If 0 1 iRr 1 000 of piipiiliition 

It IB contcmplnUil timl b\ ojx-iiing mon srliooln 
tlic projiorlion will lie rniscil to ]0 por 1 000 

next \Lnr“ In nenrh nil ‘toooniinn ‘^liools wimli 
linvc rcccnth Inicn dextloiM-d from old fnrliionpd 
Omramar ScIiooIb, the olnnsicnl Inngnngcs o^l\lp^ n pro- 
minent place in the progmmnic of initmction hut in the 
new Secondar) Sihoola Eiicliah littmturc hoIdH tin first 
place on n cultnrul hanm " S|iccmliW!d proMBion both 
for Btnir and equipment la another pronnimnl feituio 
The schoola charge feet from Cl to tO and 10 jar lant 
of the pupils arc frer schoinra 

The coat of feecondiin eduuition in Ijondun is nitt 
at present hj tuition fees nitea and taxes in equal 
proportion 

The higher work in tecbnologj ib earriol on in tho 
constituent colleges of the London Univeraitx but tlioro 
arc in addition technical inatituliona of \nrioim tiqies 
known os Polytechnics Monotcchiiics Trade Scliools 
Ckinimorcial Institutes and Daj Continuation Selioola 
a detailed description of which is given clsowherc Tltc 
number of such teclinical and profcssionol scliools iii 
London is 2C7 teaching 201 640 pupils 

Spction 1 

Pducation Committee in the County of Kent 

Tho local education nuthonty in tho County of Kent 
iR called tho Kent Education Committee it conaisis of 
forty nine members of whom thirty three aro members 
of the Lent County Council four cx-ofEcio, and twelve 
outsiders They aro all elected by the County Council 
Tho Chamnan of tho County Council and tho Chairman 
of tho Finance Committee arc ex oflicio mombora of tho 
Education Committee which has eight permanent Com 


10, Aopordhic to tb« Ubonr poli^ tbe Qomber •faraU be <Dcrc«vd to 
90 per IJXO «M Sec, 10 

IT 'ntj QCcrapCLDd to the end inf bo* Scii*l* ia 

C Bnn*Qy 

16 AooGrdlfLf to tbe Lftboor poUoy thli Damb<>r aboold be increexed to 
eot. per cent. 
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mittees for (1) Elementary education, (2) Secondary and 
Univeisity education, (3) Juvenile Welfare, (4) Agricul- 
tuial education, (5) Finance and general, (61 Buildings, 
(7) Stores, and (8) Libraiies 

The principal administrative officeis are a Directoi, 
two Inspectois for Secondary education, tliiee for Ele- 
mentary education, two Medical Officers, tliiee Inspectois 
for special subjects and a Stoi es Superintendent 

Statishcs — The total expendituie, lecurimg and 
non-recuriing, on education in the Kent County with a 
population of 575,346^® is million pounds^ The 
County population is scatteied in villages and small 
towns covering 1,448 sqiiaie miles, and out oh this 
105,000 people, including giovm-up men and women in 
special schools, are undei mstiuction 

The Kent Committee possesses 437 Elementary 
Schools, teachmg 76,092 childier. with an expenditure of 
£859,093, moie than half of which (£486,071) is paid 
by the Board of Education as a giant 

It has forty Secondaiy or High Schools teaching 
17,614 childien with an expendituie of £628,946 of 
which about half is leceived fiom the Boaid Of the 
forty High Schools, nineteen are leseived for girls, two 
are mixed, and the lemaimng nineteen aie for boys 
The numbci of boys and giils m High Schools is nearly 
equal 

Besides the Piimaiy and Secondaiy Schools the 
Committee maintains tliiee Polytechnics, thirteen 
Technical institutes, eight Junior Technical Schools and 
eleven Ait Schools 

District Committees — ^It is not possible for the 
Education Committee oi its sub-committees to enforce 
the Compulsory Education Act oi to supeivise schools 
situated in large areas The woik is divided among tbe 
district committees In the County of Kent there arc 
twenty-two district committees A district committee 
consists of not less than thiiteen and not more than 


l‘> The population of tlic wliolc County is 1,117,020, of winch 542,583 
rrsule m towns, hacinf; Borough Councils of tlioir o^,'n The CounlT 
Cctum u nters for tbe rcinaming 575^3 j6 
20 The correct figure is £1,499,749 
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twcntj-onp nicniliers Piplit of wliom nlioiild lie incm1)('rs 
of (lie Fdiicntion Committee The ]ioeprs nnd duties 
of these committees nrc (n) to net ns the fioierning 
Bods of c\en school mnintnined h\ the Rtnte except 
pnmnn. schools (h) to Hitpgcst the imthod of working 
in Bccondnn techniuil nnd otlicr sjiecinl schools 
(c) to gne ndiico on the geniml iiohci of elenientnn 
cdiicntioii nnd (d) to nwnrd pnres exhiliitions 
Imrsarics nnd schohrslnps The llend Musters of the 
Seeondnn nnd higher institutions nre np|xunted hj the 
distnet eommittces siihject to eonfinnntion hi tin Edn 
cntion Committee of the Council nnd tin nssistnnt 
nnstors nre nppointcil hi the ITend Musters siihjeet to 
till npproinl of the district committees 

Mttimgmij CummittecA <>/ Primnnj Sdwoh — The 
pnmnn schools nn sitiinteil in sninll oiit-of the wnj 
\iUugLs nnd nre not within ensj nneh of the mem 
licrs of the district committees which meet ot im|iortniit 
centres Encli primnn school hns n mnnnging com 
mittoo consisting of six mcmlicrs nnd somctmics seieral 
schools nre put under the snme mnnnging committee 
The nnmnij schools nre diiided into two clnssos known 
ns (a) ProMded nnd (li) Non Prmided The Inttcr were 
the Church Schools mnintnined by endowTnents or 
loluntnr) contrihutions under the old regime The 
mnnnging committee of the Proiided Schools consists of 
SIX mcinlxirs, four of whom nre nppointed by the Ediicn 
tion Committee of the County nnd two In the Pnnsli ot 
the xnllngc Of the six mcmliers of the iiinnnging com 
mittcc of Non prmidcsl Schools, four nrc nppointed under 
the trust deed, one In the bnliicntioii Committee while 
the sixth IS the represcntntivo of the locnl Parish 

The Jincnilc Wclfnrc Committee mentioned 
alxnxi does \ery useful work in scciiniig nppointraents 
for boys nnd girls who Icnic school nt the nge of fourteen 
It publishes pnmphlots dealing with the requirements 
and the methods ot recrnitniopt in the \nnous depart- 
ments of tlic State nnd industries nt Immo nnd abroad 
These pamphlets about thirty in number, wdl sene ns 
useful models for any servico-secuniig associntiou The 
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membeis of the committees peiiodically visiit schools 
and hold conferences with the paients and teachers about 
the future occupation of theiii children 

The Library Committee maintains about 350 
libraiies at vaiious centres for the up-keep of which it 
gets a giant of d6ll,755 

The Stoies Department pimides the neccssaiy 
mateiials required bv each school The contingency 
grant allotcd to a school is not paid in cash or spent 
directly by the Head Mastei He gets eveiy thing he 
lequiies from the Sioies Department, the cost being 
debited to the account of his school The advantage ol 
this aiiangcment is that a school can pin chase the very 
best things at wholesale puces A buying expert pui- 
chases all the articles on behalf of the County and the 
articles aic supplied to each school by the Store-Keeper 

Syllabus of studies — In the County of Kent, 
as everywhere in England, a detailed syllabus is 
not prescribed for schools The old system of 
inaikmg out a complete chart of mstiuction, often 
distributed over weeks and months, has been entirely 
dispensed with, and the Head Mastei s are given 
full liberty to adopt \\ith necessary modifications, the 
general directions sent to them Tlie prospectus is no 
longei called the syllabus of studies, but ‘ suggestions to 
teacheis ’ It is explicitly mentioned on the title-page 
of the piospectus that “ the Syllabus, etc , contained in 
the Handbook are intended to be suggestive only, and 
the Kent Education Committee do not expect that they 
should be universally adopted as they stand They hope, 
DU the contiar\. that the handbook will serve not to 
lejiress, but to encouiage originality of treatment on the 
jiait of teachers ” 

Suggestions to teachers aie issued by the Education 
Committee of Kent in sepaiate pamphlets' foi the teaching 
ol all the subjects taught in Piimaiy, Secondary 
and Technical institutions The subjects* dealt with in 
the books of suggestions include Engineering, Com- 
mcrciah Sanitary and Architectuial subjects. Mathe- 
matics, History', Gcographv, Languages, Literatures 
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and llmwinp A riotniled diwription of tlu nictliodt 
•uppontod for lonclimp rven (lonin of tliw Hiibjcrt's ii 
onliido itip scope of the present Mork 

KiTn effort is mndt to cncoumge Uaclicrs to com 
on edncationnl experiments so timt encli seliool mni 
doiclop its own individunliti No school is n rcplm of 
another No t\TO schools of the soino grade tench tin 
same subject m the snme mnnncr lhc\ ndnpt their 
teaching to the environment of the school nnd the re 
qnmmcnls of the people for whom the school exist' 

1 disensiod the mnttcr with tin. tenehem in Kent nnd 
elsewhere nnd lhe\ nil condemncil the old method of 
teaching prescnltcd liooks fnllowcd h\ n public etnminn 
linn hiiMai on n fixed sillahiis Siieh n tencliing dege 
nemtes into liook lenming nnd cmniiniiig liocoincs till 
order of the dn\ It kills onginiiliti nnd produces clerks 
who mil onl> eopi the ideas of others The tenrhing 
of things IB more [inportant tlinn the teaching of words 
and till idcns ohtnined from liooks should nlwnas hi 
Imnslntcd into nction 

A elmmctcnstic fritiin of the Coiinti of Kent is 
its nastcni of Riiml Fdiiention which is desenlsxl in di tnil 
III Section 7 

Fxjienmcnts in the nsi of linMid-easting nn being 
inudi Tlin French elas-ses j «„s told wen successful 
Itiil in Itndio-instnirtinii tin Ikwb can onU licnr the words 
and lannot theinstUcB see tin things it therefore 
mnnot lie a snlralitutc for the tcnclier 

Tilt technical schools specialise in light inctnl work 
jewellerj i nninclling on iiietnis wooil-cur\ing embroi- 
dcra laia'-mnking and dccomtiM. leather work 

SpcTios 5 

The Borough Connnl of Cambridge 

'riic Borough of Cambridge is not nn uidiistrml 
town nnd higher edncntion in the town of Cnmhridgc is 
mnintninod ba the Unncrsily which receives no gmnt 
from the Itorough Council Scvcml colleges in 
Carahndge mnintnin their own Elementnrv fieliools lor 
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the training of chon -boys foi the college chajiel The 
expenses on education, consequently, aie not so heavy 
as in a big mdiistiial ccntie The population of the 
Cainbiidge Boiough is 59,202 and the total expenditure 
on education amounts to ^£84,586, of which moic than 
half (£43,988) is contiibuted by the Boaid of Education 
The Borough of Cambiidge spends 22.1 pei cent of its 
total income on education The total niimbei of childien 
undei mstiiiction is 7,016, ? c , 11^ pei cent of the total 
population The Borough of Gambiidge has no polv- 
technic, but it has a scliool of ait, ciaft, and technology 
wheie instiuction is given in Commerce, Engineeiing, 
Punting, AAhod-noik, Painting, Designing, Domestic 
Crafts and othei technical .subjects, is not of the 
Univeisitv standaid The Boiough has a Cential 
School which is a good specimen of its kind, and is des- 
ciibed in Section 8 In this school, bovs and giils aie 
taught sepaiately in tlic same building Thcie aie 410 
bojes and 410 gals m tins .school winch is maintained at 
an expense of ;£17,850 

Section 6 
Pnmaiij Education 

It has aheady been explained in Section 2 that 
till the middle of the last century education was impalted 
almost entiiely bv religious oigamsations The piimaiy 
schools, called Chinch Schools, were maintained bv pub- 
lic endowments All .school endomnents w’^eie tians- 
feired to the Chinch in 1662 In 1870 the Pailiament 
passed the fust important Education Act, known as the 
Foistei Act, vheieby elementary education became com- 
pulsoij , and school boaids were elected to supplement 
elementary education provided by leligioiis oigamsations 
Each boaid was aided by the State and charged fees 
The voik of instruction was co-oidmated by the Edu- 
cation Department In 1891 a further Parliamentary 
giant enabled the School Boaids and the Managers of 
vohmtaiy schools to piovide fiee education. In Loudon, 
Board Schools v^ere made free m 1905 The Act of 1918 
made it illegal foi public elementary schools to charge 
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fcc< ntlicr for inBtniction or for rrliool ninti nnl« T Iiub 
ot prownl it m not onh illcRnI for llio ediicitionnl 
notliontics to clinri'i fpoi Imt nlso for pnrontB to ntakt 
an\ )n\inpnl for mstnictioii ri\lu iliinnR rrliool lioorK 
l-jlrinpntnt^ cilunition m Imtli firo nno ronipiilBor) opto 
tlio igp of fourtcin Tlie riMior Act of l'(18 Iiob cm 
])oMerc(f cilocntioml nutlmnlic-i to c'itciol tlic compol 
Fon nge limit to fifteen Tliii m now under conlcnipln 
lion nnd llic cducntion prognmnic m liciiig dmnn 
lip ncconlingU The Labour l’art% desire it to lx 
extended ncn to tlie age of xixlcen Tlie eompid«or) 
age limit in ficniiniiN ix fourteen Imt it ix follooixl In 
eompiil'ion part time atlcndiince in a lecliniml or pro- 
fcBxional pciiool for n forllier piriod of tlirce xpars In 
Franco intelligent Ixns can lenxc earlier if tliex paix a 
public examination 

S/n/ixlirx — Tlie nuiiilx’r of priman pclioolx in 
bngland and Wales with a population of 18 million h 
‘ 21 130 liaving accommodation lor seven million cliildrcii 
bill llie miinlxr in aitunl allendanrc is alxiiil six million 
Tliov art maiiilained at an cxpinsc of over sewnt) two 
million |xiiimls Over two-liiindrcd thousand teachers 
arc cmplovcd in these rIiooIb of whom about three 
fourths an- women 

I’mnded and \<m Vrncidrd SchnnU — The pri- 
man mhoola are divulial into two cateponia knowai 
as Provided nnd Non Providcil Schools which 
educate an almost equal number of children The 
Von Prov ideal Schools are the old Church Schools 
which were originallj cHtablished bv religious organisa- 
tions and during the latter half of the last centiir} were 
given lilieml grants in order to improvo tlieir cfficicnoj 
Tliov an now under the purview of the I-xicnl Fdiication 
Aiitfioiatics wlio arc responsible for tlieir mamteiinnco 
The Provided Schools were eatnhlishcd hj local Ixianls 
after the Compulsory Education Act ot 1870 with the 
object of supplementing the Church Scliools The s>lln 
him of studies in hotli Provided nnd Non Provided 
Scliools IB the same nnd tlioj are governed hj the same 
regulations The snlnncs of teachers also are the same 
Tin Local Education AiiUionlics have taken charge of 
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Ohmch School bviildmgs and their endowments, but the 
managing bodies of these schools include four membere 
elected according to the teims of the tiust deed They 
are, consequently, denominational bodies, but they also 
ha\e two other representatives, one elected by the Edu- 
cation Committee, and the other by the local paiish 
These schools originally irapaited compulsoiy religious in- 
struction of a denominational chaiactei A “ conscience 
clause ” was added after a long controversy when they 
received grants from the local boaids In view of the 
“ conscience clause ” parents are at libeity to withdraw 
their children from denominational leligious instruction, 
it they desire to do so In the Provided Schools also 
leligious instruction is compulsory, but it is not of a 
denominational chaiacter The common woiship is not 
less solemn in the Provided or County Schools than in 
the Non-Provided oi Chinch Schools, but it is leqnired 
by law (Education Act, 1921, Section 28), that religious 
instruction shall include “ no religious catechism or 
leligious formula which is distinctive of one particular 
denomination ” It compiises the reading of parts of 
the Old and the New Testaments, and follows progies- 
si\ cly the course of religious insti uction suggested in the 
svllabuses recently issued by tlie West Reading and 
Cambridgeshire Education Committees 

Religious InstrucUov — ^Religious msti uction, like 
instruction m secular subjects, is compulsoiy m all the 
schools, ‘ Pro\ided ’ and ‘ Non-Provided ’ As mentioned 
ul) 0 \e jiarents liavc a right, under the Compulsoiy 
education Act, to wlthdn^,^ then children iiom 
leligious instruction of a denominational chaiacter, 
but the\ cannot withdraw tlicni from secular sub- 
j('ct‘' teachers of religious subjects are all paid 

In the State, and even the Rnlibis, who impait leligioiis 
instruction to the lens, arc given allowances Denomi- 
nation, al schools aic allowed to exist if thm arc 
not inferior to otlicr scliools m educational cfticicnc} 
In (h‘rmnn\, us w’c sli.ill see. the Roman Catholics lunc 
their own primary schools maintained cntireh b\ the 
State The jiopiilation of the fews is \oiy small in 
Oermain hut in jilaces whore their number is large. 
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tluj lm\T tlicir scpnmte j)ninnrj ncliooln ” T,'liere ib n 
tcndrncj in modptn Gcrmanj to rostnct roIigioiiB inRtnic 
tion to tlic Bible and the hialon of the Church 

The inijiortnnt iirohicm iii connection with rohpoiiR 
inBlnietion iR Ought the btntc to sanction and suli- 
aidipc the teaching of a religion nhicli the conimiinitica 
forming a Slate do not profesR? Ts it the dntj of tlie- 
State to asRist b\ gniiita from tmtes a belief iihicli Romi 
of the citizens consider untnie ’ Ts it prudint and safe 
for the Slate to Runction an imprnum in iinpcnn in the 
yiherc of national education? The \aat niajonU of 
Kiiropeans including Pnglishmcn and Scots arc inclined 
to bclieic that religious inatniction and moral training 
arc a nccessan part of education Sir Michael Sadler 
in hiH bonk Our Piilflir FIcmriilary ScUnoh sajs — 

Tliow pewon* obsLTVQ that in rlrmonlftrv cdjHsntKin 
Bocular and roligwua mfliicnoca mterwiU or mtber intemilnfil* 
A ohnd nuLff quc«tkmfi About Qod ood hoATcn and jrrfiver \r>u 
liftYo to futswor hi8 qucAtioo or refuw lo ans^or it ^ou cannot 
gainsay the importanoo of the quecUon ^Tiot ihall the toachpr 
7 What •hal\ the cUdd be enoouTa§od to belloTc ? To leave 
theae tbrnpa out of education would be to injitQnto it To ignore 
them is bo tuggest their unlmportenc© But to nnswor them 
implies a variety of schools because on these subjects men hold 
▼onous t^mions 

All countries that lm\o onforccil compulBon edu- 
cation have not ignored and mnnol ignore the proMBion 
of religious instruction nt the ixpenso of the State but 
no seliool maintained b> the State- or receiving grants; 
from public funds has a right to enforce compiilson 
religious instruction of a denominational character on 
ail its pupils Tilt libcrtj to ^Mlhd^nn oi the con- 
science clause exists m every case 

Three Grodrs m Fduratton — Compulson odu 
cation in split up into three grades — (1) Infant 
Grade (5 to 8 ^CR^R) (2) Blementarv or Paman 
Grade (8 to II \car8) (3) Higlicr Primary Grade 'fthiclr 
18 sometimes called Secondnrv Fducation (11 to 14 or 15 
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■vears) Instiiiction in these diifeient giades is not im- 
paited m thiee sepaiate schools, hot is at piesent com- 
bined m a vaiiety of ways There exists, however, a 
tendency, as aheady explained, that theie should be a 
bieak at the age of eleven when all childien should be 
tiausfeiied to a school of a different type foi teaching 
•childien fiom eleven to fifteen yeais of age At present 
the schools in small villages have only infants and pii- 
maiy classes, and childien aie sent to bigger villages foi 
highei instiuction The schools in bigger villages 
piovide instiuction fiom the age of fi^e to the age of 
foul teen, and have Kindeigarten classes as well In 
towns highei piiinaiy schools are sepaiately oiganised 
and they aie called Cential Schools, which will be 
-desciibed in a sepaiate section The villages have no 
Central Schools, lint education in the highei piiinaiy 
giades has a distinct agiieiiltuiai bias, which, on account 
of its importance to Indian conditions, is described in 
'detail in tbc next section 

In 1898 the peicentage of boys eni oiled m private 
schools w'as toity, and was i educed to thiity in 1909 
The piopoitiou now' is shghtlv low'ei These schools 
admit boys at seven and keep them until they entei public 
schools at the age of tw'elvc The cuinculum is detei- 
minccl by the Eiitiance Examination of public schools 
and IS largely classical Some of these schools, paiticii- 
laily prepaiatoiy ones, aie exceedingly efficient, but 
■othcis are hopelessly inefficient Any man wdio has suffi- 
cient money foi a In ass-plate eiigiaved wuth his name 
may call his house an ‘ Academy foi the sons of gentle- 
men,’ and so beguile the ignoiant and foolish paients, 
with w'hom the woild is so w'ell supplied A sym- 

pathetic Fiench ciitic points out that to open a public 
house 01 a music-hall one must be licensed, to open a 
school one need not even know' how' to lead and W'lite 
It IS quite sufficient if one can pietend to know “ 

It is the yveakuess of the English system tliat an 
.ippieciable number of childien aie peimitted to attend 
unrecognised and luefiicient piiyate schools 
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Priinnn oliicnlinn in Bcotlnnrt nhinifl Inin 
liotli r orgnniM'd Iti imnuli pHiooIs nre nllondcit 1 i\ 
]iiipil» ilmwTi fniin norj rank o( WHiih, mid llip )iu)iil'- 
nn jimi tlip Srottmli linnunilirx direct from the purisli 
sdioidp Tlierc Iins lipcn n gi iiiniie eo-oin-nition lietwii n 
the Cliiirrh mid the peoph The rierg) Pioiii to lime 
dcxelopeil the inten -iti of nil rather thmi those of their 
own or of H leeteil ettipsc*' Thin cxplmni the clivw onion 
of the Chorrh nnd the ScIkxiU m heotlnnd tlmt existn ti> 
tliiB dn\ 


Si CTION 7 
fforaf t fiurrttnw 

Imglnnd i« not now nii ngrieiiltiiral coiiiitrt TmTii- 
nig m not m hieratne now oh it iipcd to Ik Cottle 
hrecding and dmning po) lietlir limn fnmiing 1 ven 

II coBiml olisorter noticcn tlmt tin fieldo now gieen to- 
iwstiirage were oiici under coltnnlion We pliniild 
Iherefon. cxiieet tlmt even in pehooln mtimled m Milages 
far nwm from indiiRtnal lowna at leapt o\er Iwo-thii^s 
of the children will not think of following tin ngrienl 
tiiml profcppinn Agricultural cdiic-ition doen not reeem 
the panic importance in hngli«h Milage bcIiooIp oh it doei- 

III the Continental pcIiooIp Denmark Imn taken the 
lead 111 this direction “ A diPtincl ugriciiltiirnl Inns is 
howcier im|mrted to I'diicntioii in 1 nglipli Milage Rchools 
The Board of 1 diirition has rc))entcdl\ insisted that 
the inMronment plioiild lie freely drawn ujion to 
lend rcnhtj to tincliiiig and to nroiipc intcrcat in coiinin 
life and piiraiiitp Practical nuggcptiono relating to thiK 
subject arc gnen in the Iliindhook of Suggestions to 
Teachers issued hj the Countrt Council *' 

School jardein arc otcadiU growing in nmnhcr at 
prcBenV there arc 0 IKX) ganlcna in England and Wales 
In most Pchools gardening is done on himinesa hncK 
and in pome the company pjatein is followed Fruit 
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gardening, dairying, and caUlr-bieeding arc taught in 
some schools, and flower-culture is attempted in a 
majority of school gaideiis, which often influence 
Uie dwelling house gardens of the villageis Itinerary 
teachers piovide insti action in hce-keeping, and swarms 
■of bees aie often taken to the village schools and the 
bees hived by the boys The teachers help all tlie pbi- 
Linthropic movements ol the village, and those who knrm 
faiming gi\e practical help to the farmers 

I visited a village school in Kent, ten miles ava> 
trom the Eailway Station, which I should like to describe 
The V'lllagc SchooJ in Kent — This school pro- 
vides instiuction in all the three gi ades of pnmarv 
education, and has also a Kindergarten class, but 
a large numbei of boys come at the age of eleien 
from the neighbouimg primary schools It keeps 
the boys and giils till the age of fourteen The bovs 
and girls in the tliree top classes are taught separatel} 
and seldom come m contact with each other Neithei 
the presciibed set of Froebel’s twenty gifts nor Montes- 
son’s apparatus aie used The teachers have adopted 
the ideas of Fioebel’s and Montesson’s systems, but 
invent their own gifts to suit the environments of the 
])upils The difficulty of transition from Froebei s 
method to foimal instruction is overcome by following 
a raodifled form of the Froebelian method, in the 
first two school classes This method fits in admirahh 
with the existing tendencies in instruction In the Kent 
Milage school, as every^vhere else, the Head Master pre- 
pares his own syllabus, keeping in view the general 
instructions issued by the Kent County Council and the 
33oard of Education 

The lower classes have class teachers but the teachers 
•of higher classes specialise in one particular sub- 
ject, and each teacher is a class master of one 
section only, though he does not teach all the subjects 
Every class room is provided with a barometer and a 
thermometer, and the students themselves prepare the 
temperature, rainfall, and weather charts In Arith- 
metic, problems of everyday use are set, and those of 
obsolete nature, intended only for mental exercise, are 
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uvmitM I In ••iln'<'l ln« n por*! wotkclion 
for wood mu! till ml work nnd pniMdi < fanliliru for pirK 
to Irftrri wniliiti^, r-ookmp ntid niuulk work T lu Mid 
do\ tiu-al 1“ mppliwl lo Mmttt liolf tin rliildmi And pirk 
of tlio loninr rl u-t lirlji in rookinp nnd rorviro The 
friiool Mnlinni nrp roinilntiul nooonlinp to npntnillnrnl 
numtn nirnta Tin i-linol is clouil nl llio linu tlio 
iliildron on* i 'cp-’Hi-d lo Iiolii lluir jun nls tit oollortinp 
fruit or rrajiinp tlii-ir Inm st 

\n imiionont fnturi of llin sriiool i< its punk ninp 
It Itns J non (nni Indimi Imj/iij' of Iniiil for pirdminp 
doidcd into fill pirls two of wliirli nn pivcii to lio>c 
<!c*v(n \<*3r« of npo I’nctiral pnrdniinp liociiis nt tlu 
nosl pnmnn snpi In tin iirsi \mr llu* pirddi is iiiu-d 
to till Inofii r ns n di inonslmlioii fnmi Tin* Nils nri 
tnuplil tlic Uso of iiiipU mi nls nnd ollu r tliinpn nlntinp 
lo fnnninp Tlir ollu r two (wrls of tin* pardrit mv piirn 
to llip lutTK of till nitl liipliir cinss riioi nn dividod 
into nmallor plots oirli of wlnrli is nlloi iliM lo two 
uliidonls Till two pirlni rs ninkr tlirir own nrmnpi 
mi.nU for faniiinp nnd prow nrtirlos nroonlinp to tliiir 
own tnnlis Tlioi pot fonls nnd oilier tilings from tin 
tojirliLM who liolp till III in tin ir work In tlit* tliinl 
voir wliiUi |s till Inst M ir of tsiiiiiiiilson instnii tioii 
fnmiing m iliini on niorrintilc principlim TlirN linil oiilv 
till* rnmnining t of nn urn lor om* fifth of n fiijfm) nt 
till ir diBpOsul from which thi) made n iirofil of C7 Insl 
M'lr The students purrhniu' their own seeds and 
mnnon, and mil the produce tin mm lies in the inarkit 
Thc\ do not suiiph it lo tin whool kitchen whiiji is 
iinwulhnp In paj tfii pricen Hull the liois can fetch hj 
nalc in till ojien market The liojn of tlieir own accord 
cirmnrk the profit for rlianinhic purposes and the major 
portion naturalli goes to setiool pameu 

In a neiglilmiiniiR school which I did not visit 
farming in the Inn class is compulsorv Tlie ennilnl is 
mised b) slmrcs winch nrt sold lo the school lioys throiipli 
Htiidcnl hrokem Tlic articles regulating tlie cnmpni 
nianagcmcnt arc dmwn up in legal phraseology Tin 
managing directors are appointed, nnd profits arc dividwl 
among the Blinrc holders Tliev follow the method of 
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corupariy management in all its details, and I was told 
Hint they alwnvs give n icasonable dividend 

Section 8 
Central Schools 

Ccntial Schools are schools of a new type that have 
dc\eloped aftei the Wai. Thev take boys and girls at 
the age of eleven, on the result of a competitive examina- 
tion, and impait fiee instruction The mimbei of these 
schools IS not sufficient at piesent They lesemble the 
adianced nriinaiv schools of France The mstiuction 
given by them has a practical bias like that of the Fori- 
hildniKi Schnle of Munich, fiom which the piaclicai 
idea was fiist boirowed The coinscs extend over a 
peiiod of lour yeais Eveiw pupil is expected to do 
manual woik, which takes the foim of wood-work and 
metal-woik foi boys, and domestic science foi girls In 
the 'school I visited, one complete day is devoted to 
manual work m a week, and the boys aie expected to 
produce a finished article at the end of their work The 
system of devoting two afternoons foi wood-work, was 
given up in this school In some of the town schools, 
industiial side is very much developed 

The courses of mstiuction in the fiist year are of 
a geneial nature, and at the end of the first year, the 
bovs and girls aie divided into thiee gioups, commercial, 
general and technical, but the tiansfei of students fiom 
one group to another is permissible at everv stage 
The “ Handbook of Suggestions for Teachers 
issued by the Boaid of Education, emphasises the impor- 
tance of bringing education and the lealities of life 
into intimate touch witli each other by establishing a 
connection between school- woik and the natmal procli- 
vities of the children In the curriculum, even the 
numbei of subjects is left to the teachers “It is not 
possible,’’ as the Handbook says, “ to lay down any rule 
as to the exact number of the subjects which should be 
taken in an individual school ’’ 


2o Published by H M Stationery Office, 1927 
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In (lie comtncrcinl croup, Miort lifind, book kecpinji 
(x^iowntnig with olbeml routine nnd rrenrli nre tniiclit 
nlonp vritli (be iinunl pcbool fubjecl"; — Bncbsb, Slnlbc 
inotics, History, Oixigmpln, Music nnd Plnsicnl 
crerciscs In (be (eclinicnl poup npplicd PhjRics 
lecbnicnl Dniwing nnd pmclicnl Mnlbcniatics nrc Inngbl 
nlong oath otber Robjccts bliKlcnts nrc cxpeclcd to 
spend n con«idcmble portion of (bcir time in the nork 
sliop It IB uspbcilh |iul down tlmt iniid work pbonld 
not be interpreted exclusitelj to mean wood work of 
academic tjTx: baling no mine in the market, but it 
(ihould mean indiifitnnl work of eicn description of an 
advanced nature Pupiln should lie competent to go Ij 
nliops ns skilled nppnntices 

Historj nnd geograplii nnd other geiicnil Biibjccts 
nrc taught in the induntrinl group, but nrc trcntwl 
diftercntlj These schools can lie cnticiscil ns hniing no 
proiision whereb) capable nnd ambitious pujiils can piss 
on automatically to higher schools It is sniiplj a 
higher top of cleraontnr) schooling Its end is a blind 
alley * 

The Central Schools arc all day sdiools, but the 
flclioola I happened to visit in Cambridge tn the public 
school methods for the training of character, nnd infimo 
the spirit of corporate life into the pupils by dividing tho 
institutions into four houses named after the four famous 
localities of Cambndge A senior teacher is in clinrgc 
of each house and every teacher is attached to ono house 
or another Every hov at the time of his admission, is 
attached to a house The IIoubo Master holds weekly 
mcctmgs of the teachers nnd the students attached to 
lus house and arranges tfic programme of inntclics, 
social gatherings, nnd evcursions Short lectures nrc 
often delivcrcil Tlie Monitors called Prefects, a to 
neither appointed by tho Head Master, nor electcil by 
tlio students They are co-opted by tho Slomtors them 
selves from amongst students of tho tw'o top classes, tho 
Head Master having the power of vetoing the election 
The Head Prefect is selected hv tho Head Master from 
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among the Prefects The inter-honse matches are 
arranged By the Prefects m consultation with the House 
Masters, the winners getting the trophy 

No fee IS chaiged foi tuition, games, oi medical at- 
tendance. The games form part of physical education 
and aie free in the same mannei as the laboratory prac- 
tice in science subjects Poorei boys get the midday 
meal free of charge 


Section 9 
Secondary Edncaiion 

Secondary education cannot be clearly defined 
because Cential Schools educatmg children between 11 
and 15 within the compulsoiy age limit aie included m 
Secondary education Foi purposes of this section, a 
Secondaiy School may be defined as the school the final 
examination of which entitles a student to join a Univer- 
sity Besidential Schools, known as Public Schools, were 
estabhshed dm mg the Middle Ages They were private 
schools maintamed by endowmepts Their number was 
small and they could not meet the lequiiements of the 
people They weie supplemented by Giammai Schools 
established by the Boards, which were day-schools estab- 
lished in big towns They followed the syllabus of 
Public Schools and piepaied candidates for thie Univer- 
sity Entiance, and Scholaiship Examinations Classical 
languages weie compulsoiy m those schools but theie was 
no adequate piovision foi the education of guls. They 
corresponded to the Gymnasium in Germany 

Secondary education in England is both the strong- 
est and tlie weakest point of English Educational System 
It is the stiongest point in that it evolved a system of 
pubhc schools which many countiues have tried to imitate, 
though mthout success The Public Schools give a 
traimng which is essential for statecraft The success 
of England in the gieat Wai was not due so much to 
her supeiior militaiy skiU as to hei superior statecraft. 
It is the weakest point, because it lacks purpose and con- 
tinmty. The establisWent of the Board of Education 
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m 1899 and the Ijocnl Fdueatum AnlUontics in 1003 led 
to n aurTC) of the field of Sccondnrj education Local 
Education Authontica were required In the Act of 1902 
to consider and promote the Rencnl co-onlmntion of all 
forms of education Public ^hools whicli rcccired no 
grant from the State rcnmineil oatxide the control of the 
Local Education Autlioritics Thest authonlics found 
that the nrovasioii for the cilucniion of girls was made 
quate Out of C76 schools on the grant list in 1004 onl^ 
99 were girls schools The Local Education Authorities 
have introduced two changes whieJi liaic liccii gradually 
accepted bj tlio aided schools first that the Governing 
bodies of the schools should lie the representatives of 
popularlj elected bodies and that free places should lie 
provided in a largo measure The iierccntago of free 
places IS steadilv increasing It was over 80 per cent 
in 1920 

Immediatclj after the conclusion of the War, there 
was a real and iinpieccdontcd demand for education 
Time showed that this demand was not transitory but 
permanent and progressive Schools were overcrowded 
and olaasca grow far beyond their proper aiao Tlio 
public schools while raising their fees had to refuse 
admission to those for whom thej could not find a place 
The demand for increased accommodation at a moderate 
expense in the Secondary Schools is found in cverj 
country Franco cstablislicd a new tjqic of schools tor 
tlio worling classes under the name of Colleger and 
Gonnanv organised similar schools under the name of 
Attjhau Sdiule The Local Education Authorities have 
estabhahed a largo number of Sccondnrj Schools whicli 
arc known as colleges but tboy arc not sufficient to meet 
oven the present demand 

Statistics — ^In the year 1909 there were 960 
Sccondorj Scliools, havnng an averngo attendance of IGG 
per school and the number of scholars was only 4 4 per 
1,000 of the population All these schools sent 1 056 
students to the UnivcrsiticB, of which ono-third wore 
girls The number of schoola has now meroased by 60 
per cent and the number of scholars has almost doubled 
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The average size of the school is rapidly mcreasing^^ and 
the propoition of students to the total population is 9 9 
pel 1,000 The number of students they send to the Um- 
veisities has increased tluee times These figmes do 
not include the old Public Schools which are iim by en- 
dowments noi a laige number of small piivate schools 
The Secondary Schools prepare students for the 
University Mati iculation Examination, and encouiagc 
tliem by special giants to keep them on in the 6th foini 
and go in for specialised couises Students who stay on 
for specialised study aftei finishing their legulai 
couises, appeal in the scholarship exammation of vaiious 
Univeisities while some of them take the Intel mediate 
Examination of the London Univeisity 

Irregtilai Admission — The Secondary Schools have 
to lace a special difficulty because childien have 
to be admitted at all times of the year, iiie- 
spective of any considei ation of age Individual 
Schools, unless they aie in an exceptionally stiong 
position, cannot lay down the rule foi paients 
as to age and time at which childien should be brought 
foi admission The key of the solution pi wed to be 
scholarships and free places in schools In the ycai 
1910, 26 pel cent of the childien joined at the right time, 
in 1926, the numbei lose to 59 pei cent Most of 
the public schools admit boys at the age of thiiteen 
and they sometimes hold an admission examination On 
account of the limited numbei of places, admission in 
oldei Public Schools is keenly contested A numbei oi’ 
lowei schools piepaie candidates foi admission to the 
Public Schools, some of which aie legular boaiding 


27 In tLo Ijondon area, Dulwicli lias tlic large'st number S'n, E(on 
bna 1,500 pupile Dr F S Boca m the annual report for 192G \\r)tos 
It IB impossible to proscribe nn ideal ma\imurn enrolment for a Secoiularj 
^(.bool A ven large school has a distinctnc momentum and masRuc force 
and It has great reserves to drau upon for tlic organisation of its ad-vnnted 
work and us games But the bigger the numbers the more difficult is it 
(or Hoad Wa<=trjr to know pcrsonnlh the boys under the charge and the 
harder it is lo proMde adequate space for asscrablj dinner and gamc‘> On 
the Cither hand, a small school is expensive lo staff, as teachers are needed 
for all hnnclies of the Cumciiliini, whether the pupils arc many or few 
111 Lmdon Countr Ooiim it has adopted 150 ns n standard fimirc for its 
own I'condarv Schools ” The average attendance m France is 1,500 and 
in Gtnnony b50 
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Rclinoln and oUicnt on\> coacliinp innlilutiona Some ot 
tliCEo lower scliools were eatnbli'jlied nndcr the pntronngo 
of the Piibho ScIiooIr themRcl^efl 

PiibUc ScUnoh — The BngliRh Public School ifl 
the fiilcntin of the KnRhsh Scliool S™tcm The 
power of the Public School IR not due to itR larpc 
ntimbcni, or itR record for intellectual attainment, but to 
its reputation for Imildmp character Prom tlicRC 
Public ScIiooIr liaa come the mam siippli of men who 
lm\c adminiatcred the nfTnir» of Enpland Tlicir record 
IR an open liook in nho«e papea niai lie read the aecount 
of Bntmh diplomatic relationfl and the sen iccfl ot embas 
Bies and consulatcR Hie high honour that is known to 
oTisl among the Engliph iitdiciary mai bo credited, in no 
Bmall degree to the character training given in the 
Piibho ^ooIr Thcne rcIiooIs have long and uninter- 
rupted tnditiona and the most important of them arc 
more than four centuneR old ” Winchester School was 
founded b\ William ot Wjkcham in the reign of 
Edward lit to prepare students for New CoHcot, Oxford 
Eton was established flO veara later by King Henry VI 
These schools wore originallj intended tor the poor 
and endowments were providcl for the maintenanec ot 
IKior flcliolars 

Tliere arc at present GO Public Scliools that aro 
noted as lieing of the first rank Tlic number ot boys 
in these schools is less than 26,000 whicli is a small 
number compared with six million scliool children in 
England and Wales The main feature ot the Public 
Schools in England is not class teaching wliicli is 
perhaps infenor to that in the coircsponding schools 
reccntli established bi Local Education Authorities in 
England, and dcoidedl) inferior to the class-teaching in 
the corresponding scliools in Franco and Germany ” 
Its mam feature is the training imparted in hostels which 


28 Tk# d«te« tbe f«md*tloo ot •eem EngUih Public fleliool# 
(lut r«ik M rjcfa by Ch*rttr mo— WUjebwtcr 1384 ttoa 1440 SbrewibtiTT 
l«i WtflCDimter 1360 Boitby 1BC7 Hmtow 1571 CbMteri«rt»o 1613 

JiMter ot k Hlyb Bobool who rowoUy vitlted 

EdcU^ Public BebooU with k vlow to MalylnB tlteir ■jiteiD told cm 
tftat Gcnnany coold not afford to cpe&d ao much timo In (ramet tt tho 
Hipenko ol Important diaa-wctk. 
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are very different from those m Indian Schools and 
Colleges, wheie a student pays for his room, makes his 
ovra arrangements for meals and provides for his own 
recreation On account of these and other causes the 
Indian students do not develop any love for their rooms, 
then house, and even for then schools Indian Boarding 
Houses in fact are hotels rather than hostels 

House System — ^In Public Schools students aie 
divided into houses undei the charge of resident house 
masteis The houses are not of equal size, and accom- 
modate from 50 to 100 hoys The resident master of 
each house makes his own arrangements for meals, 
games and recieations for the students residing in his 
house The school has its own spoitmg and social clubs 
in which selected students from different houses take 
part The geneial organisation of the schools is similai 
to the oigamsation of the Cambiidge and Oxford Uni- 
veisities, with centialised teaching Students pay a 
compounded fee to the House Mastei who credits the 
tuition fees and othei sundiy charges to the accounts 
of the school and keeps the rest to himself He luns 
the house as his own piivate concern, and is responsible 
foi its finances 

The fundamental pimciple of trainmg m Public 
Schools is that the boys are left to do everything foi 
themselves The teachers while organising the students, 
keep themselves in the back-gioiind, and this makes the 
students feel that they aie peisonally responsible for 
the good management, good name, and good tone of 
the house Theie exists an invisible force, strongei 
than any foimal rules and i eg illations, whose natuie, 
like sea-sickness, cannot be understood by anyone who 
has not actually felt it This invisible force, which goes 
by the name of ‘ tiadition,’ is the essence of Public 
School tiainmg. A student takes pleasure in breaking 
the rule and is inwaidly satisfied if he has defied authoiity; 
but he nevei has the couiage to break a tradition The 
teacheis, being themselves brought up in Public Schools, 
lealise the foice of traditions, and utilise them foi 
dcvelopmg the chaiacter of the students and mamtaming 
the lepiitation of the school. 
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The Public ScIiooIb liaic Intclj liccn fcicrcl^ cri 
licincfl Tlicir cumculum, Ihcir neglect of modern 
sciences, the manner of tcocliinp religion, the domination 
of athletics and the exclusive mstinction that grows out 
of It, are alt common tlicmcs tor jiublic criticism “ But 
it the Public Schools arc the butt of sharp cnticism, it 
does not mean that thej arc losing their old poputantj 
All )itaccs arc filled in cvetj Public School, and there is 
a long waiting list 

Imblic School spirit is gmiluallv filtering into 
Secondarj Schools and producing very good results 
It IB combating very laigclj the sense of class dm 
Sion and inciilcntes cjpinl dc corps and genuine rcspcel 
for schools If England allowed her Public Schools to 
lose their histone traditions and their distinctive features 
under the prctonco of democratising them, she would 
lose the most glonous part of her educational system of 
whicli she can no juatlv proud 

SremoN 10 
UntccrMlirs 

Tiio distinguishing charactcnstic of the Bntisli 
Umvorsities, as compared with those of the Continent, 
has from the earliest days been the provision of halls of 
residence, or colleges in which students live ns members 
of one brotherhood Soon after the establishment of 
the schools at Bologna and Pans similar scats of learning 
•were introduced at Oxford and Cambridge in the latter 
half of the tliirtocntb ccntuir It has not been found 
possible to maintain this residential character in tlniver 
sities established in large cities dnnng the last flftv years 

Besides tile eight University Collogos there arc at 
present si'xtccn Universities — four in Scotland, one in 
Wales and the remaining cloven in England The 
number of students in tlic Universities and the Univer 
sity Colleges was about 18,000, before tho War, and it 
has very mucb increased smeo its termination At pro- 


80 Bm Ti* L«em of Yonlh by Ako, "Waafb lad Ths SUng of an 
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Bent, the UniYoiBities have 42,345 regular whole-time 
students, 14,787 pait-timc students, 15,446 leading foi 
the diploma couises and 18,371 attending extra-mural 
classes The total nuinbei of students of every type m 
the Univeisitics of Great Biitain is 00,958 of winch less 
than half aie degiee students This nnmbei does not 
include the students m Polytechnics leading for the 
Uinveisity couises The Cambridge Unneisify has the 
largest number, 5,433, and Oxfoid comes next AMth 
4,417 Neaily all Univcisities have taken the maximum 
numbei of students which they can conveniently teach 
On account of the great demand foi admission, they have 
also fixed the maximum numhei of colonial and 
foieign students they aic willing to admit eveiy yeai 
Out of 42,354 students 2,526 come from the Overseas 
Empiie and 1,452 from foieign countiies, the maximum 
nurabei being m Cambiidge The number of Indian 
students in all the Univeisiiies of Gieat Britain and 
Iieland is 1,600 

Ttjpes of UmveisiUes — Oxfoid and Cambridge are 
Univeisities of a special t;yi)e, unique in themselves 
They aic now the natuial coiollaiies of the big Public 
Schools Tlie Scottish TTmveisities adopted the Con- 
tinental System from the outset Other English 
Universities weie of the afiBliating t^qie, on the models 
of which the thiee gieat Indian Univeisities^’- were 
established in 1858 The affiliating Umveisities began 
to be unpopulai about the end of the last century and 
then unpopulai it}' leaclied its climax m then condem- 
nation by the Haldane Committee on the London 
Umveisity Seveial University Colleges weie replaced 
by teaching Universities But opinion is changing 
again The University of Wales was established 
as an affiliating Univeisity in 1921 The number 
of colleges affiliated to the London Umveisity and situated 
outside London is incieasmg Most of the Agiicultural 
Colleges are situated outside the Umveisity towns and 
are attached to the Univeisities as affiliated or constituent 
colleges 
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I iiliirr n| !lir t^nirrmlir^ — ^Tlio orgoni'-iltnu at Uh 
U nnTruilic' if mrh tlmt llui cniinnl like th( 
C^intineiilnl Utincrsities, mlniit mi inilcfimtc mimlKr of 
ftnildilf 111 fart (In upper limit 1ms nlrenih Iks’!! 
n nrlietl On necouiil of the e\pnn«inn of Seonilon 
eiliieation tlie dcinniid for ImnerfilN wliicntion is mpidlv 
iiimisiiij; and will iiierrafe Mill further in fiitiin’ 

The indiistnnl towns are mpidlv crowinp in mre 
and students have to vvasle an iindiilv larp |>ortion of 
llmr tune in commi; to tin fimvcrsit} lectun. rooms 
'I he Grants Committee lia« riled tin rase of a stiidi nt 
who haves lim house nt i> in the inomin" and does not 
return till P in the evcmiii; The increased demand for 
liipliir cdiirntion and the distance of Ilnivemitv lecture 
rooms from tlio outer limits of overprown cities will rom 
I* 1 even Tlnivermtv except Camhndpe and Oxford to 
estnlilisli Rome relationship with the rollepes wliicli are 
Kua to Bprinp up m their ncipliliourliood Tlicsc now 
colli j,vs. mnv m time expand into independent Univor- 
KllKS 

hnatter — The total exjiendiliire of the Universities 
and Lnivcrsitv Collcpes in the vear 1020 27 was 
t-l fi72,7G0 It does not include the cxpenditiim on 
Cnllepes In Camlindpe and Oxford and I’olvtcelinics afii 
lialeil to the Universities It also exeliidcs the expendi- 
ture oil Apncullural Collcpes Tlic lotal cx)>cndilure in 
(liidinp these institutions would lie nlioul six million 
It m intercsliiip to note that the cx])cnditiua: on 
ndminiatration is 8 0 nor rent on Ralarics and main- 
ttiiancc of librarj nnn lalioniloncs, GI 0 per cent , on 
|ioiHions, examinations scliolnrslnps and fellovvsliips 
15 1 per cent and on repaim, taxes and other miscel- 
laneous expenses 11 4 per cent 

Income — There arc four sources of income (1) Gn- 
VI niincnt Grants, (2) Municipal Grants (3) Endowments 
and Suliscriptions and (t) Tuition, Degree and Fxamin 
ntiuii I’ces The Govcmmcnl conlribiilion to the Umver 
Bities is Ul 827 001 which forms 80 0 per cent of the 
total income Tlio income from tuition fco is 22 5 per 
cent and the conlnbiilion from tlio local authorities comes 
to 10 G per cent of the total income Broadly speaking. 
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more than lialf the expenditme is defrayed by rates and 
taxes, about one-fouith by fees and the remainder by 
endowments, subscriptions and other sources In the 
Scottish Universities, paiticulaily at Edinburgh, 20 per 
■cent of the expenditme is covered by fees, 40 per cent 
by Government giants and 40 per cent by endowments 

Control — The Umversities of the United Kingdom 
have been since their origin independent of State-control 
In lecent yeais, however, the Umveisities weie compelled 
to go to the Government foi additional grants, which 
necessaiily resulted in Government inteiference which 
was exercised in an honourable manner The way in 
which the Government forced the University of Wales to 
apply foi a Royal Commission, the manner in which the 
Oxford, Cambiidge and London Universities Commissions 
were appointed and then recommendations enfoiced 
by Executive Commissions aie examples of Government 
interference 

The Umveisities aie not imder the Mmistry of 
Education, they do not get their giants from the educa- 
tion budget, but directly fiom the treasury under the 
orders of the Chancellor of the Exchequer {i.e , the 
Finance Mmister) The Universities think, and quite 
lightly, that the Education Minister will exercise greater 
interference thiough his education experts, who are paid 
for interference, than the Finance Minister who has no 
time to act except m extreme cases 

University Grants Committee — The Finance 
Department has established a special committee to 
advise the Chancellor of the Exchequer in the 
matter of grant This committee, known as the 
University Giants Committee, is doing very useful work 
It consists of seven members they are all Educational 
experts, but none of them is at piesent on the staff of any 
University The Giants Committee periodically mspects 
all the Universities and advises the Chancellor of the 


The recommendations relate to (1) change in the constitution of 
go%ernmg bodies, (2) appointment and tenure of office of the Vice 
Chancellor, (3) organisation of offices, (4) revision of trusts, (6) appointmenl 
of n catering and hnjmg expert, and (6) uniform rules for sending down 
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Exchequer on the rccumng and non rccumng granta to 
bo given to tlio UniverBitics This inepcotion ib Bimilnr 
to the inspection of colleges under the Indian Universities 
Act of 1904 

The members of tbo Grants Committee have boon 
carefully selected They all have bad tbo exponenco of 
University odnimislmtion bnl tlicy arc not directly con 
nected at present ivitb any University They deal with 
the problems in a manner useful to the Universities 

The Grants Committee recommends to tbo Govern 
mont the names of tbo Umvorsities most snitablo for the 
establishment of biglilj spccialiBcd departments the 
duplication of departraenta of studies, which are liKclj 
to attract icrj few students la thus avoided The 
Grants Committee by ita limelv advice helps in setting 
ovcrytbmg in order ■“ 

Scope — Till recently the Training Colleges for 
Teaehers tbo Agncnltuml Colleges, and a number of 
Industrial and Tcobmcal Colleges were outside the scope 
of tbo Univeraitics Tbo Committee appointed by the 
Board of Education recommended that ail the Training 
Colleges should be associated with tbo Umversities or the 
Umvorsity Colleges The AgncuJtuml Colleges are now 
recognised as Constituent Colleges of tbo ncigbbounng 
Universities Higher work in nil Engineering and 
Industnal subjects is now included in the scope of tlic 
Universities in fact bigber instruction of every kind 
comes under the purview of the Universities 

Univcrsittfs and Indmlnes — The relation between 
the Umversities and the indiiatnnl firms is not so 
intimate m England as in Germany This aloofness has 
proved to be msadvantageons to both The industnal 
firms, partly on account of tbeir orver-anxiely to keep 
tbeir trade secrets to tbomBolvca but chiefly owmg to 
their bebef that the Universities deal merely with tboorc 
tical knowledge and cannot help in solving the practical 
problems of irndnatry , kept themselves aloof from Umver- 
sities and Colleges They are now begmnmg to realise 

SX ho toch [roTtciaa bi nude io the iDdl&o 'DoirenHiee The Co/n 
of Enquiry enpolnted by tjjo Vlcttw ij more a pnnitiTe ihsn tn 
adrieory committee. 
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the position Industrial^ magnates aie now willing to 
act on the governing bodies of technical institutions and 
colleges, give their advice in then teaching and examina- 
tions, and offer facilities to students for piactical work 
AdwinistraUan of the Unwersihes — The Univei- 
sities may loughly he divided into tuD classes (1) The 
Older Universities of Oxford and Cambridge and (2) 
Modern Universities established at industrial centres 
The oldei Universities aie maintained by endowments 
and fees and do not depend entirely on Government giant 
and xiublic subscriptions Any proposed changes in then 
constitution aie lefeired to a laige assembly consisting 
of all the Eegisteied M A Members of the Universit}’ 
The constitution of modem Umveisities established in 
industrial towns, which still depend on public subsciip- 
tions, is very similai to the constitution of modem Indian 
Umveisities The Academic Admimstiation is in the 
hands of teacheis and the financial control is in the hands 
of non-teachers The Yice-Chancelloi, who is the 
Academic Head, is the Chaiiman of the Academic Council 
and acts as Advisei to the Executive Council The 
Chairman of the Executive Council, which contiols the 
pui'se, IS an honoraiy officei elected on the strength of 
his position and business ability He does not come 
into touch with the students and the staff The Execu- 
tive Council, guided by its Chan man, carefully selects 
the Vice-Chancelloi and gives him a fiee hand m running 
the institution 

In the Scottish Universities theie exists a special 
officer called the Rectoi, who is elected by the students 
and has more powei than any othei officer of the Uni- 
versity He IS supposed to look after the interests of 
the students He takes piecedence ovei the Chancelloi 
and can veto any action of the Umveisity If piesent, he 
piesides over all meetings of the tjmversity The 
students have also othei means of representing their case 
befoie the authoiities They elect then representatives, 
collectively called S R C lu a public meeting con- 
vened by the Piesident of the Students’ Union, who 


34 Students’ Eepresentative Council 
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niiproiicli the nutliontipo niid the stuilcnlo iminl 

of MOW in nil imjiortnnt inntlcrB nfTcetinp the ii-clfnrc of 
the Btiidonl cominuniti 

Cniirun n/ In^tnirlwii — Tn^tnirlion in AHb 
S cience, Lnn Medicine, ARrictiUurt nnd TcaclicrB 
Tmininp lo proiided in nil the TJniicrtnlics Imth for the 
PnPi nnd the Honoiin degrees nnd proi isinn is ninde for 
rc<enrch Mork in selected siilijeets The details are giicn 
in the Handbook tor Indian Students published b\ the 
olTicc of the rtipli Commissioner for Indin “ In onlcr to 
attract foreign students nlio usually went to Gcmiani 
for Ph 1) degree, some of the I nivcrsitics at the sag 
gcstion of the Foreign Office introiluccd the Ph H degret 
(wliich IB awarded for research iiork), after the War 
I?li D students are often exempteil from lectures and 
written examinations The rules for the award of the 
15 Sc nnd U Litt dcgrcca are icn stringent but in the 
ease of the Ph I) degree cien the conditions of general 
training in the subject winch should bo the foundation 
of research work arc in some I niiersities altogether dis 
ponsed with Some of the Lniii rsitics award degrees in 
indiislnnl subjects such as tanning dicing and weaiing, 
nnd the tendenci to introduce degree coiirsca in other 
indiistnnl subjects will increase witb the spread of tech 
meal education in the Secomlan Schools 

/Idiiimioii! to Uiiircrtilia — Tho question of ndniis 
Sion nnd admission-examiiintions m the inrious Uniicr 
Bitics 18 icn complicated nnd nttcnipls arc being made 
to Biiiijihf} the SI stem In Germnnj tho school autho- 
ntics, under the supen ision of the Insjxictor of Schools, 
conduct a school Icniuig examination wliicli will be 
descnlicd m Chapter II This examination la rccogmscd 
ns a qnnhtiing examination for admission to any Um 
versitj Jtoro than half a centiuy ago, Cambndge nnd 
Oxford organised their Local Examination with the solo 
puriiose of helping the schools at a time when no other 
guidance was ainilnblo Next came the examinations of 
tho liondon Lnuersitv, designed not from tho point of 
MOW of Bcliools hut from that of tlicir degree courses 


tW hew FJllkm (1S28) poltllthri ly II Btttldmer » OfBw Lftadott. 
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Cainbndge and Ovfoid aKo earned on tlunr own e\ami- 
naliona, rcBpcctivch called Picvioub (Tjittlc-go) and Bcb- 
ponsiona (Snmlh) These (‘xaininations weie originally 
intended for those who deaiied to join those Vnivt rsitieh, 
hut were also leengnistd h\ other t‘ni\er‘i!tie^ as qua- 
lifying teats foi admission. At the* same time 
autonomous jnofessional hodus eame into eMstciKC, and 
asHumed the right not only of laving down conditions for 
the variouB tceiinical examinations, hut also of framing 
lilies for general sehooi edneafion Chaos was in- 
evitable^ The growth of new t'nnersities (ompluuited 
matters fmthcr. Aeadcmie bodies naturnlix have their 
views (often ven divergent) a‘ to wlial Inns ought to 
do liefore they come to them Competitive examinations 
foi the Civil Service and tlie Aitnv. and examinations for 
Commercial and other cerlitieates added to tlicir burden 
and furthei complicated the situation 

Foi purposes of admission to the Univei -cities there 
arc eight Examining bodies^' in the Tmited Kingdom 
wdiose examinations aic recognised, with certain lesliic- 
tions, by all Universities Everyone is conscious of the 
complexity of tins pioblein, wdneb can be solved in two 
ways — 

(1) The teiri tonal juiisdiclion foi jnn poses of the 
Matriculation Examination may be defined on the imes 
iccommcnded by a special committee appointed by tlic 
Board of Education on the Teachers’ Training Colleges 
They recommended tliat ail Training Colleges situated 
in a giv^en area may be attached to a University oi a 
University College situated in tliat aiea Tlie boundary 
lines of the aiea need not necessarily coincide wntli those 
of the Counties and Boiouglis Unwersities may be 
selected to conduct examinations in Secondaiy schools 
situated in a given aiea This system is followed in 

Heccnt Development of Secondary School-i, 1928, rainphlct JSo 50,' 

p 33 

37 They are (1) Cambridge Sebool Certificafo TiXammalion and 
Previone Examination, (2) Oxford Sebool Certificate Examination and 
EcBponsiona, (3) London Matriculation Examination, (4) Joint Exami 
nation. Board of the Unnersitics of Mancbcater, Liverpool, Sheflield, Leeds 
and Birmingham, (5) Scottish UniversiliDs Entrance Board (Edinburgh, 
Glaagow, Abordeon and St Andrewa), (G) Matriculation Examination of 
Durham UmvcrBity, (7) Matriculation Examination of the Univcraitv of 
Wales, and (8) Bristol University 
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France where the boundary liiic^* of tlic Uniicraiticfi and 
tlic temtonaf ndminiHlration coincide Tlie oM Public 
Scliooln wincli eater opecially for Otfonl ind Cnmlindgo 
mai Ix! left out of tliia tcmtonnl jurifidiction 

(2) Tlie second nltcmatiio is to leaie tlie condnctinp 
of this examination not to tho Universities Imt to a npccinl 
committee appointed bj the Board of Udncation This 
wall, however Rtandardisc Secondan education and 
ranhc it conform to a dcTinilc pattern thus cnishing tlint 
individualitv of educational institution'; of which 
England IR eighth proud 

An examination b) the Ijocal Eilucation aiitlvonl) 
or by a group of aiithonticB under tho RUjicntsion of 
Directors of Education wall he preferable to a Central 
examination under the aupcrviRion of the Board of 
Education Frcncli method inaa he ndopled in con 
ducting these examinations 

Tlic conditions of ndmission to the Beottish Uniicr 
RiticB have alwavi been aerj simple The) have for 
ccntiinos been open to all who chose to enter them, with 
the result that University education there has alwavs 
been much cheaper than in England In tho middle of 
tho last century tho ratio of tniversitj students to the 
total population was more than twice what it was in 
Gennanv , and nca^ six times what it was in England 
The four Scottmh Umiersities have set uji a Joint Board 
for conducting the Matnoulalion Examination for all the 
Secondary Schools ii) Scotland This examination is 
called the Proliminaiy Examination 

Condition oj Admission Jnr Indian Students — No 
University in tho United Kingdom recognises tho 
Ifatnculation Examination of an Indian University 
Most of tho Universities exempt students who hare 
passed the Intermediate Examination of an Indian Um 
vcrsity from their Admission Examination but 
Cambridge, Oxford London, and tho Scottish Univcr 
sities do not give any exemption unlesa tlio student has 
passed the Intermediate Examination in tho first dm 
Sion or tho B A Examination at least m the second 


37 Stroag ■ IMorf «/ Stfmdxry E4»eaU»u {o SntUni p « 
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division Most of tlie Universities give partial exemp- 
tion to candidates who have passed a public examination 
in India The rules of admission change fiom yeai to 
year and peisonal enquiries aie always necessary The 
London Univeisity has receutly adopted a statute 
(No 116), by which they hold a 'summaiy examination 
in lieu of the Matriculation for candidates who are moie 
than nineteen years old Some of the Universities give 
special concessions to students above twenty-three ^ 
The Scottish Univeisities, till recently, admitted the 
Matiiculates of the Indian Universities, but they now 
admit only those who have passed the Intel mediate 
Examination of an Indian University in the hist division 
Theie exists at present an anomaly m the mutual 
recognition of the examination held by the British and 
the Indian Univeisities The British Univeisities con- 
sider the Intel mediate Exammation of an Indian 
Univeisity in the first division as equivalent to then 
Matriculation Examination The question of division 
IS in itself an anomalous one, as theie is mo umfoim 
standaid foi determining divisions Some of the Indian 
Univeisities award a first division on a candidate’s secui- 
ing 50 pel cent mailcs, otlieis put the first class 
minimum at 60 pei cent Tlie standaid of maiking also 
vanes, as is evident fiom tlie j^ercentage of the fiist 
division students m i elation to the total number of suc- 
cessful candidates in tlie Intel mediate Examina- 
tions^ — 


Universities 


Calcutta 
JIadras 
Bombay 
Punjab 
A1 lab abaci 


Candidates 

Total No 

First Division 

Percentage of 
First Division 

6,467 

of Passes 

2,888 

904 

to Total 
Candidates 

14 

5,424 

1,435 

108 

2 

1,124 

733 

15 

1 4 

1,045 

566 

56 

5 4 

2,256 

944 

24 

1 


On the othei hand, tlie Matiiculation Examination 
conducted by any of tlie eight British authorities in tlie 


.is nctmlcd informtition innv be obt'iincd from tbe Handbool for 
ii uian Shiaenlr ’ 

Colci/lla bmccrstlij Commission, Vol II, pp 200, 201. 
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I nilol Kingdom m nTognmi'd In llu Indinn t nn<r ilno 
no rijunnlonl not to tlicir Iiilonni'dinlc Init to Ihrir Jlnln 
rnlation Txamnintion I krou oliidinto nlio 

went In Knglnnd nftir |nooinp llio Mnlricnlation i \nim 
nntiono of Indinn Unncmiticm Tlit\ stiidiml prnnIcK 
for n Mmr to pn«n tlic Matncnlntion t\nimnntion« of 
Itntmli Imncrpitieo nnd BiilioeqnentK siwnt two vmrB in 
I nnersiti Colleges when on neconnt of ill lieiiltli or 
oilier difficiillicn tliei win roininlled to reliirn lo Indin 
when thci hnd to liegin their studies fnim the Iwttoni of 
the Unnersit} clnoseo ” 

This lark of co-onlinntinn among the British nnd the 
fndnn nmiersities tins tin elfeel ns it were of plncing 
a pmteelioii dull on 1 him mill nhieition which |“ 
ngninst the spirit of the ngi T enrncsili Iiojh; Hint Iho 
Congnso of the llniiTrsilies of the British 1 nipirc will 
consider the mutter nnd niithontatiM K li\ the eipii 
inlcnco of eanmiiintions eondneted In the I miersities 
of the Fnipire 

From m\ iiersoiml knowledge hiiMil on nn oxpc 
riencca ns n student in the I niiersities of vnnoiis 
coiintncs*' nnd mi stiidi of the sisteni of their i xnmina 
tions, I can sai tlint the Bncralaurml of n 1 rench Licec 
is slightU higher Ihnn the f niiersiti ndnimsion exnmin 
ntions of other countries in litcmrj nnd seientifie siib]ccts 
The /thitnnrnten of (lonnnnv comes next Tin Mnliirila 
Bxnminntioii of Itnli the Mntneiilntion Preiiniis 
and Proliminnrj Lxnminnlionn of the British X miersi 
^ ties nnd the Intemiedinto Exnniinntions of Indinn Uiii 
I lenities nrc npproximatcli cijiiiinlcnt in their stnndnrd 
of attainment A student wIki hns pnssed the Intcnnc 


40 ThrM iOT (he AUxarii UnlrmJty rmwmeotW to (be Got 

wjjnent of lodU thtC a ttodent wbo kul ctodM for I’iro yean ia ttr 
Tvlnii M CoUrp* CtmbrUfre fi>r K A- UmMirt Decree ia after 

the rrerkm Baamloation of tbe CamlrUfte UolvenltT mar be 
to bare paued (be AdtnlMlAO bjamjealioa of tl« Aflcirb Ool 
aod be adiaJtteJ to (be UDirpr<i(y for Ibe decree coutm Jut inider 
on-ttm* regolitfcoi the Ooreranr^ot of India «mld o« a«w4 11 rewan 
rMnditke 

41 I ■indfed la the AlUbahad and Cabmtta Unirenitle* In ladla i 

Tn^ly CoUf^ Cimbridfl In Iji^ndl OUttloflea and IVrlln UnlTcraltrew 
T« BorboMa in Franoei Dok«ciia Unlweitj in luly tad hi Axber 

t^er^T in and I editamed my dagree# tiroofh eiatniaaUnni and 

r*^rcli Irom Allthibad Calcutta Cambridge and OWtlagen CniTeraitW 
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diate Examination of an Indian Univeisity possesses suffi- 
cient qualifications to be able to study intelligently in any 
foreign ITniveisity He cannot, of course, be compared 
with a scholar at a college rn Oxford and Cambridge 
whose ability and attainments at the time of admission 
to the University are decidedly higher than that of an 
Honours Gi adua'te of an Indian University and are equi- 
valent to that of a French student who has obtained two 
certificates after studying for two yeais m a Fiench 
University 

Stiideni Life — Cambridge and Oxford aie the only 
two lesidential Universities m England Din ham 
Colleges are also lesidential institutions Some of 
the Universities have hostels where a number of 
students can leside, but the mere provision of 
hostels does not constitute the residential system in its 
real sense Students m non-iesidential Universities find 
accommodation for themselves The English Univer- 
sities, unlike those of Geimany, have no special officer or 
depaitment to keep a lecoid of the lodgings, furniture, 
and pensions The absence of such an officer or depart- 
ment causes gieat inconvenience, especially to foreign 
students 

Eveiy Unueisity has a Students’ Union with its 
own leadmg-room, library, debating hall and loom foi 
refreshment and games. They are the centre of the 
students’ intellectual life, and there the future 
speakers of the country are tiamed In the Leyden 
Umveisity, the Students’ Union is the central organisa- 
tion, and all other clubs and societies, intellectual, social 
01 athletic, are blanches of the Central Union ” 

Eveiy Umveisity has sporting clubs which aie 
organised and financed by the students themselves 
111 some Universities the clubs for each game aie 
independent, vhile in otheis thev aie all undei a cential 


■12 lVn''jonf< nre fnmily liotcL 

1J In tins Society, the speaker nddre^scs llie audience ulnle si indin" 
on tlie table Jn GennnnN the President rcmnins standing vlicn am 
fip Ccr fiiK'aVing or nn\ ImsinesB is condntted When the J)uaIne^R is 
hr MVS ‘ Stknuinn cr ” and sitn down— vvliich really mcana “ Be easy 
uid dnnl beer " j 
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rnmiiiiUti nllnl (he Amnlgmintinn or OnniiK Com 
initiro 

Tlxro i< n lnr>,r nmnWr ot iiitcllwtinl nml 
Hxinl iwiolic- mino of mIhcIi nre jumniunl wliilc 
otlic^' ilio out «lun tin '(Imlont* wlio i-lartcd 1110111, 
icaic till I HIM null Tlio nimilior of tliO'U' twictio'* 
iiofon Hio A\nr Mn"! to pmt Hint cvoiu tooonrt ttmloiiV 
Mit tlio ofTiri r or rx-ofiiror of tome one tocu h or oilier 
CiiliU tlio rontiiiont nil cooinl funcliont nn conilurliul 
in till, tliiilditt roomi On tlio Conlnionl tlio ftiidcnt^ 
ncicr iiioit ciiii iinollior in tlioir room' tlioi do to 111 
rcnlniinn|iorcliili-lioiiH“i uliiro Hioj nit fora lonp time 
plni (intiiid and tinp khiR'* In Cnndindpc and Oxford 
(.uorr Ktudrnl pi ni mill i nl< rlninn Ins fnends m Ins ovm 
room 111 iirtfonnco lo mtortuninp them in a rv^tniimiit, 
so much to tlint tlioi 031111010 a smoko and nfnsli- 
ments tlioro cm 11 if ho is nlwnt Imm the room In 
Cnmhndpo and (Khinl all palos arc locked at 10 and ') 
rcspi'clivoh for pomp out, and at 12 for oominp in and 
henn the social iipil, irhich is so common in tho Con 
tincnlal I nnersttus doiH not exist in Camhridpo and 
Oxford The rcslmimnls in 1 niicrsili Cinlros do not 
remain o|icn all nipht ns is llic custom in Goniinnt 
Enphfh students are fond of pnmes and thei iiiia I 0110 
anotlicr socinllj on jilaxinp fields as well 

bludonts do not enjoi the 'amc fnodom in 1 upland 
ns in the Contincntnl Uniiorsitics The roslnctions im 
posed upon them arc considered to have nn ctliicatiM 
\nluc and arc not therefore resented Students who 
have taken llicir demaica have no place in tiic Brilish 
Universities unless tlicv are appointed tenclurs or oli clod 
lo fellowships The Rnlish Universities liiki preat 
care of their junior students but entmlv ipium tho 
claims of the seniors and make no provision for their 
atudj and rosenrcli after tliov have taken tiieir digrccs 
The German Universities on the contmrv, liavi no tutors 
to guide the junior Rtiidenls, who depend enlireiv on 
tho advice of their student friends and tiuir own intiii 
tivc knowledge But great fncihlies for roscarcli work 
are offered liotli hefore and after tho students have taken 
tile doctor s degree A Swedish professor told me before 
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the War that English fieedom combined with Geiman 
oiganisation is an ideal civil life In the same manner 
I believe that thiee years spent in a Biitish Umveisity 
followed by two years in a German University afford an 
ideal University education 

If I weie asked to establish an ideal University I 
would follow the Oxfoid system of lesidence and tutoiial 
guidance, and adopt the French system of conducting 
Ltncence examination, foi the B A students Foi all 
degiees highei than that of B A , I would establish the 
German system of teaching and examination As 
legaids the admmistiation of the Univeisity, I would 
follow the German system of having only two officeis and 
two authoiities, if the University is financed by the 
State, if it depends upon public subscriptions, I would 
follow the American system or the constitution of modem 
English Umveisities and have a Court, an Executive 
Council, and Academic Council with the Vice-Chancellor, 
and the Piesident of the Executive Council and Court 

Section 11 
Technical Education 

Technical education, like other foi ms of education, 
giew with the needs of the people Till recently the ex- 
amination syllabus was the onlv guide foi the teachers 
and mstiuction was naturally dominated b;y the idea of 
the examination The schools weie mostly private 
schools and received grants fiom public funds known as 
“ Whisky Money, first on the result of examinations 
and subsequently on the average attendance of pupils 
Technical education has now been transferred to Local 
Education Authorities, and its expenses are met by 
‘ rates ’ and ‘ taxes ’ 

Highei technical education is now included m the 
University education which makes provision for the 
awaid ol B Sc degrees in Engineeiiug, Commerce, 
Teclinology’ and Agriculture Agricultuial Colleges aie 
maintnincd by the Board of Agiicultuic, but institutes 

It raised m 18 S 1 liy putting a penny duly on ■whisky and vn'J 
pulisequentlv atnalgnniatcd uith the general education fund 
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for llio ll•^rlllllfr of ollirr siifijroti nrr ninmlninotl l)\ llic 
1 niirri.ilK « wliirli rccoi'e pranti clirrol from tlip 
Troipoin. Tl\p lot-J'nl tondmcv m Fncl-ind if to 
inrltiHi trilinirnl Milijpptii in llio rropr of ponrnil nliin 
tioii anil ui olililimlo llif <fi«linction bolorm pminn, 
FtTomlnn nnil lorlmicil oliicitton In Gormoni 
liTlimnI idiicalion if stFirmnliwd nn<l forms port of 
ronipulmn tsliiotioii It Iw'pins nflPr tin npe of foiir- 
tori) FiniiiltanpoiKlF uitli nppnnticpFliip tmiiiinp IV 
‘-vFimi Is clirmlssl m ilctnil in Clinjitor il Si ction If) 
flip ('ll tinp UpcF of Ipplinipal rrliools in 1 nphnil 
ma\ lip clnssifiiil miilpr tlip follow inp lipids — 

(1) 1 K nmp Tvclmipil Schools 

(2) I'nrt (iiiipdni Tprliiiipil “'phools 

(Si ^\ hole tiini 'icclinicnl ‘'dinols 

(•)) ( ollcRi s for nd\niir>il slodi in Tcphnolopi 
Tlip whole Itini tpclmicnl «rhools on. Mini limps 
piIIpiI Tndi ‘h'liiKils hut llm pmiidi for the p\i niiip 
jnrl Him ktiidi nts ns wi II I’oKtpcImics wlnpli will Is 
dpspnlicd III the ni\t pction nri )xpiihnr inMitiitions 
which iniinrl tiThincal nhicnlion of pipn ilcscn|>1inn 
Thti nrpquiti dwtinit from the //(«-//rr/iiilp of Opruiaii) 
which adinit onl\ stnduits pnparinp for a I nivirmU 
dppnH, 

lioth III the part lime and in tin whole tiiiii Icchin 
cal ‘•cliools then an four distinct coiims desipncil to 
mil t tin nqiiin inputs of On pupils — 

(0 Prfimratiinj — intendpd for pupils who hn\c 
reo ned an ini[Krfci.t conipulson ediinitinn The major 
iwrlion of the tnm is sjnnt in the rcjictittim of Ph 
inentan school work 

(ii) Junior or Hcmeiiltinj — dcsipneif for the ehildan 
who pass out of the hlcmenlarj uchoola at the ape of 
fourteen This course extends oier a period of two jears 
and instniclion in it 19 not conipulfiorj or in Germnnj 
(ill) Senior or Secondary — meant for flludents who 
have fminhcd the junior coiirRc, or who haio left a 
Secondan fcIiooI after jinHsing the First fachool Exnmi 
nation, at the ape of sixteen 

(ir) Adcanced nr Oollcgialc — Eintcil to the iiecdH of 
older stiidcntB and jdanned to reach the Btnndard of Uni 
\crsity work 
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The number of whole-time students is compaiativelv 
small; the majority of the students woik in factoiies and 
shops and attend lectures in the evening foi seH-impio\e- 
ment The total numbei of pupils in all those schools 
IS 7,38,000 This figuie does not include students in 
the Univeisity Technical Colleges, noi 1,529 jiupils in 
the Nautical Tiaimng Schools. The numbei of Monien 
IS 3,26,766, slightly less than half the total numbei 
About till ee-foui tbs of the students attend eicning 
schools 

The students aie allowed a vaiiety of technical and 
piofessional subjects to suit then paiticulai bent 

In the boys’ depaitment, the coiiises aie aiianged in 
Engmecimg, Building, Cabinet-making, Silvei -smithy. 
Punting, Book-binding, Photo-engraMiig, Piofessional 
Cookeiy, Professional Laundeiing, Caiiiagc and Motor- 
coach-building, Tailoring, Hair-diessmg, Navigation and 
Seamanship, and the Manufactiiie of Boots and Shoes 
The couises foi giils include Dress-making, Ladies 
Tailoiing, Millmeiy, Upholstery, Photogiaphy, Haii- 
diessing, and Domestic occupations 

It IS outside the scope of the piesent work to give 
the detailed syllabuses of vaiious type-s of technical 
schools The syllabus of the Buildmg-craft Schools, 
which runs as follows, will serve as a specimen — 


Year 1 


English 

5 hours 

Mathematics and Geometry 

5 

Science 

4 „ 

Technical Drawmg 

2 „ 

Art 

3 ,, 

DnU 

1 „ 

Buildmg construction 

3 „ 

Woikshop (carpentry, plumbing 

and 

painting) 

Year 2 

7 M 


All as before, except the last two items These aie — ^for 
carpenters, biuldmg construction 8 hours, workshop 7 horns, for 
others, workshop 10 hours 


46 Survey of Technical Education in England and Wales, Board of 
Education Pamphlet No 49 
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'llirn ln» Kin n di'ilinpt rlinn;;< m Hip itliliidp of 
liimiii iiirn InunriK tn-limnl filiinlioii in llip lull 
iIopicIp Tlip Ai-vx-itilion of ompImiT-i lmi Iip'^iin tit>inp 
inMi 1 in till 'p H'liool'- InHii tnnliili anil liii«iiit wincn 
an iiira iviUiiip to In mini iiiiiiiKr’i of tlipir iiiampop 
Till! al II liilp 111 ilnmiiip ii|i lluir FilInlmapR 
anil 111 rniiiltiplinp tliPir i.Miiiinntiniii mill tin rpRiiU 
tint till rp 11 n rfn-tinri iiopruxi nn lit in tlio Rtnnilnnl of 
piliinlinti tlinnipli tlipir i UKrt mliiiT 

A larcp niiiiilipr of ftriii!> in 1 nphnil non ciironnpo 
till ‘'inilwirli wlipniL iiitilir wliicli a \niinp poriion 
Mfirl>« nltpniatil' full tiiiii nl wliool niiif full tiiiip in 
till Krtiin, alliminp a da\ oil nrli wiik for ittinilnnco 
nl t-rliool TliPi lliink it i' nmn nilxnnlnpPotiF to fpcnil 
n fiirtniplil nr i<o intirrlx at sclinol [ollonnl In a fori 
iiiplil I Mork cnlnvlx in llio farloriis tliaii f)>cnilinp a 
lew liiinrn ever) <la\ at kpIiooI mil a fr« in tlic (arloni » 

Kinii. larfona lav proat atm.R on tlio fad Hint pverv 
stiiili lit III a tocliiiical sclioiil aliniild K wninp nr slioiild 
Invo |irpvioiivlv aorvnl na nn appirnlim in a rliop 1 dii 
intinii III wliolP time leclinicai FclHyils vvliicli take liovs 
fn <li from prtman nr femndan aeliooN i« likelv to 
iioriinip nion. aendcmic Ilian pmclienl and the daiiper 
will lie punter if till tenrliera linvi nol llieineelve* workeil 
for Mime considcralile tiini. in fnctoni a and Bliopa 
Stiidi nts are alro tneoiimpcd In lake active inlereal in 
Hie enreem tlicj linrc Bolccled and are required to write 
iitiil Bpi ik almiit Hit pliilnntliropie aspect of their pro- 
fl ■'1011 

The cliiimctermlic featiirca of Hie Gemian I'rench, 
and Uritmli ajuteins of teehnienl ediicntioii arc nuni 
ninriHil hj Mr Small in hia report on tcehnical cdncation 
111 I'nincp and German) Oermanv aima at the building 
lip of a great industrial nation, parti) bv the thorough 
framing of the leadcm ns e-xperts, parti) hv the training 
of middle grade workera, aiicli ns foremen, us thoroiighiv 
ucuinile and earcfiil managera, and partiv by the training 
of all grades of workmen and mechanics as akilled crnfla 
men and good citirens Franco ninia at imlustrial excel 
Icnec parti) hy the Imining of highh akillcd o.xpcrts and 
(airll) hv the training of those who should become tlie 
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best woikmcn and foi'emcn Biitam aims at individuol 
excellence paitly by ofieiing many avenues and many 
chances foi willing and pcisevenng workers to climb all 
iiings of the indiistiial laddei 


Srctiox 12 
Pohjtrchmcs 

The Polytccbnics weie established to prcpaic the 
lowei middle and the woiking classes foi vaiions indns- 
tiies and tiades, wdiicb leqiiiie skilled laboni The’^ 
have developed consideiably in due coiiise and now make 
piovision foi tiaining in e\ci} indiisliv established in 
the locality These instiiiiiions aie peciihai to England 
and aie diBoient fiom the technical institutions on the 
Continent Adianced leseaich woik in indiistiial and 
engineeiing subjects is earned on by the Universities 
The Polytechnics piepaie students loi the UnneisiU 
degiees in ceitain blanches of engineeiing subjects, but 
they attempt to be iiioie in touch wnth factoiics and 
indiistiial films The) admit a laige iiumbei of jieisons. 
alieady engaged in indiistiial pui suits, to then c\ening 
classes, and some of them piepaie candidates toi Uni- 
veisity diplomas oi degiees They admit students of any 
qualifications and piepaie them foi neaily all locations 
Teaching in specialised subjects, such as ship-building, 
IS not piovicled in all Polytechnics, but is taught only in 
those situated neai the ahip-building towns Students aie 
not admitted to the Ilniveisity degiee comse unless they 
have passed the Matiiciilation oi an equivalent examina- 
tion, but students for the diploma coinses may be admit- 
ted by the Diiectoi, if he is satisfied that they wall be able 
to follow the lectin es which they piopose to select The 
Polytechnics also piovide teaching in oidmaiy aits and 
science subjects foi the Umveisity degiees, and also have 
a School depaitment In fact, Kindergaiten and 
advanced lesearch are the only two stages of instruction 
excluded fiom the domain of Polytechnics Some Poly- 
technics aie situated at gieat distances fiom industiial 
centies In London alone the»’e are twelve Pol^diechnics 
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nnd Incko Tctlinicnl InttilxUcs TcDlmirnl Inslilntci 
nre Poljtochnica on nmnllcr pcnlc ltic\ do not 
jirovidc tcncliinR in micli n \iinct\ of fulijreln nn Polv 
technic? do ^mc of (lie Polvlcchnica nre nminfnincd 
dircclK li> the Count\ Council? but most of them lm\c 
their own povcminp liodie? nliieh collect fund? for their 
running nnd cnpitnl cipcndilua 

The following i? n detnilcd dc?cnption of n Polj 
tcehnic risited hj me 

licffCiit Street Poli/tcclinir — ^Thi? jiohtcchnic i? 
uiaintniiied b\ the Ijondon Count? Council n( n co?t of 
£1 20,000 per nnniini of nlncli a third i? conlnliutcd In 
the London Count? C?iuncil and n third bj the Board of 
Lducatioii It? ndminiatration i? ?c?tcd in n governing 
liod? con?i?ting of ?e?eii rcprercntativc? of the Coiinlj 
Council and nine rcprc?cntnti? 'a of other inlercnts Tlio 
Prineipnl, called the Director, i? appointed b? the Gov- 
eniing liod? nuhiccl to the approval of the London Count? 
Council ’riic Heads of Departments arc npjioinicd hj 
the Go?crning liod) on the recommendation of tin 
Director nnd aubjcct to ?cto b) the Count) (aiiincil 
Other tcaehem arc npiiomtcd b) the Director, subject to 
formal confirmation b? the Go?eming bod? In practice 
the Director mafic? Ins rccoinniciidation? after conRiilling 
the Count? Council Iny^tor? and hence the question 
of ?cto seldom arinc? The Regent Street PoKtcchnic i? 
a nine stoned building covenng about three acres of land 
The total niiinlver of stiidcnta in this jvoUtcclinio is over 
IG 000 of whom 2 000 arc da) students nnd the remain- 
ing 14,000 evening ?tudciit? one-third of the total mini 
ber>if students nre girls Lcctiirca arc delivered ?cpa 
rntoly to iiioming and evening students 

Every hranch of study is organised ns a sermrato 
department Tlie Head of tho department prcjiarcs the 
time-table nnd prospectus for In? own department in con 
Bultation with tho Director Ho has complete control 
over tho internal administration of his department, bnt 
every matter affecting other dcfrarimonts is reported to 
the Director Tho Director v isits each department once 
a weefi, and disousscs vvitli tho Head all matters concern- 
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ing the depaitment The Diiector told me that he found 
it moie useful and economical to visit the departments 
himself than to ask the heads of the depaitments to come 
to him 

No head of the depaitment is allowed to purchase 
any article fiom the maiket All the purchases are made 
by a special officer, actmg under the instruction of the 
Diiectoi, and each depaitment sends a list of its lequiie- 
ments to him within the budget allotment The cheques 
aie signed by the Chief Accountant and the Assistant 
Director appointed by the Governing body The Assist- 
ant Directoi is more a manager than a teacher 

The Eegent Street Polytechnic has a school depait- 
ment leading to the Matriculation examination of the 
London University, the prospectus of which begins with 
these words — 

“ It has been customaiy to speak of the educational ‘ laddei 
by which boys and guls of ability, however humble then cn- 
cumstances, might pioceed to those forms of higher education 
i\hich weie once the pierogative of the rich But tlie ‘ laddei '' 
has now become a bioad path along which any one mar travel 
who possesses the necessary biams and powers of apphcation, 
Such a path is piovided by the secondary school of the Poly- 
technic ” 

This school has a piepaiatory section, but the 
majority of the boys entei the school at the age of 
clc\Gn There aie 700 students m the school, divided 
into 28 sections The maximum number of pupils in 
eacli section is fixed at 35 by the Goveinment Code 
Tbcie aie 52 teaclieis, 27 of whom woik excliisnel} in 
the school and the remaining 25 teach in other depait- 
mcnts also The boys sit for the London Matiicula- 
tion Examination when they are in the fifth form 
Thoc IS no age-Iimit foi appealing in the London Matii- 
cnlatioii Examination, but for admission to the Univei- 
sit^ 01 any associated Univcrsit\ College, the age-hmit 
of sixteen has been fixed Students, who aie above 
sixteen at the time of passing tiic Matiiculation Examina- 
tion. kM\e the scliool and join a constituent College of 
the London UnncisiL and pass then Intermediate Ex- 
amination after one >eai Students, who are under 
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■.iMnii im in lln VoKUTliiiir nnil jinpiiT for llic 
tn(< niioiIinU r\nimniilinn of flu Ijonrtim f nnomli 
TIr i-rlioo\ ilr)nrlmrnl of tlip Polvtcolimr 1 - mllv nn 
liili'nni'ilinto (ollipc for \niinRer t)n\H \\lm on nrcounl 
of IIk ngi Imnt mnnnt join n ron'Cilnonf rollif.! of (lu 
Lnmi-'iU Tlio rctionl lmi n Ftmn;; 11111“- for tcrlininl 
mill coinnirrcinl flinlici 

III (lio pn’inmtiir' olii < i (In Imx follow (In jm 
M-rilioil i-vlhliiii of llip Tjonilon Coiiiih foiincil lint nl 
(lip ngo of rlpxpii tlicx nrr gmiipoil liU (In Contnl 
i-rlioot-i 1ki\h in olio of (lio llim uirdoiio — loflinicil, 
i-oininproinl nnil ginoml All tlioii m rlinni lonil lo (Iio 
Motriciihlinn Lmminnlion liul (lie wilijtTli (il on liv 
lln '•(tnloiil-i fiiilnilnnli/illx ililfor in inrli ■an-lioii In llip 
lowi r wlinol nil Ikimi go (liroiigli n pnclirit poiir-^i in 
wixmI work wliilo on (lie Icclinirnl milp llii» io followed 
li\ n cotlr^p in inclnl work in (lip rnniiicoring workiliop-i 
Miimr nnd Art mv oonipiilnon Spncinl cun ih Inkcii lo 
limiiioto plivmml ollicu nn Tlio rolxlpcliiiic lmi n doctor 
ns well ns n Director of flixmcil rdiirntinii The iiisli 
(iitioii niso (MissosseR n Inrpefljinnnviiiiii nnd n fiwiiiiiiiing 
Ilndi 

The fidiool of Art i« nnotlicr dislinpiiifliing lirtincli 
of nlinU It proMden tenclimg in copxing from life nnd 
models figure componitioii InndFcape pmntiiip, nnininf 
dmwing nnd designing It nlso proxides instnictioii 111 
(lie limton of Art 

Tlierc csisls in tlio PoUterlinic n regiilnr depart- 
ment known ns (lie Mntriciilntion Dcpnrtmeiit with n 
sc|iamte liend, for preparing students for the Ijondon 
Mntncidniion I 'cnniinntion Ptiidents ran\ be admitted 
Imth to dn\ nnd cxcning clnnse* The time tnblc is niifii 
cicntK elastic to nllow n student siiffii lent coaching in 
mihjects in which he is espccinllx weak These casiinl 
students nre sent up for the Afntriciilnlinn Dxnminntion 
ns regular students Besides the High School nnd Main 
cuintioii de)i[irtmonts which I Iinxc just dcscriliod there- 
arc sepnmic deportments for inslriictioii in n large num 
Iier of technical, professionnl, nnd commercial siihjectn 
These departments admit both whole time nnd part time 
stiidenU, some of whom rend for the University degrees 
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and diplomas It is necessary for the degiee students 
to have passed the Matriculation Examination before 
joining the department The Pol'^diechnic also admits 
students who lead for the examination known as ‘ Asso- 
-ciate Membership of the Enstitute of Electrical and 
Mechanical Engineeis ’ These examinations are con- 
ducted by the teachers assisted by an external examiner 
.appointed by the Institute In case of a diffeience of 
'Opinion between the internal and external examiners, 
the mattei is refeiied to the Institute whose decision is 
final Theie exists a similar guild for Chemical, 
Engineeiing and Commeicial subjects In such blanches 
lof study, where a Public Examining Board does not exist, 
the final examination is conducted by the teacheis undei 
the general dnection of the industiial magnates 

It IS outside the scope of the present work to give 
■a detailed desciiption of each department- A hst of the 
'depaitments, each of which is organised separately, would 
suffice foi luf 01 matron — 


A 

B 


•C 


D 


E 


F 


Departments preparing for the 1 
Matriculation Examination 2 


Departments preparing for the 3 
B A Degiee 


4 

Departments preparing for the 5 
B Sc Degree G 

7 

Departments preparing for the 8 
B Sc Degree in Engineering 0 
or Diploma in Engmeenng _0 

n 

12 

13 

14 

Departments preparing for the 15 
B Sc Degree in Commerce or 
Diploma in Commerce 


Departments for other Technical IG 
subjects preparing for the 17 
Diploma Courses 18 

19 

20 
21 
22 

23 

24 


Secondary School for boys 
Matriculation Department (includ 
mg preparation lor the Aimy A 
Na\'y Competitive Examinations) 
Department of Modern Languages 
(French, German, Italian, 
Dutch, Eussian, Spanish A. 
English for foreign students) 
Economics 
Mathematics 
Physics 
Chemistry 

School of Architecture 
Electrical Engineering 
Mechanical Engineering 
Building A Surveying 
Automobile Engineering 
CimI Engineering 
Wireless Engineering 
School of Commerce and Law, 
Banker’s Course, Securities’ 
Course, Salesmanship & Adver- 
tising, Grocers’ Course, Account 
ants’ Course 
School of Art 
School of Photography 
Telegraphy and Telephony 
Music 

Physical Education 
First Aid 

Electrical Technologj' 

Cabinet Making 
Carpentry and Joinery 
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Uruml »ubj«n* prrpario i if 
»iir Coos^ 


i Crf'mvcul IjiRiwrriasj iocloHlop 
cAriAaiuiloD o{ ro*) 

*6 llIoiutBiliDP 1 Qxin^riDir 
It Anti'tntlic Trtfjib^T 
is PfbivJ of Carm^f boiUio^ 

H I>iywlb- n«ownj 
ru llair dm bf (niirbfri) 

31 loduitHkt idsuoiitratlun tnd 
in>o*c«TWTii 

33 SpriTf trajalBR an I dmnatk? art 
33 T*jWinjr 

31 Dmi oulibp tod p<^fr»l Bffdb 
ti«V 

t5 3ounu\iim 
30 lioinbrt* «rfV 
V MaaatMAtn^ I'l oJoan tad 


>\cn Pohtcolinic providps toiioliing iii tliir=o iikIiib 
(nal BulijcctB in winch tin ixtijilc of tin locnlilv tire- 
intcreslcti Thc\ an fiUiii)* n large wint eRi>ccinlh m 
female otiiicnlion in nrcnl \tnr« li\ gning (mining of n 
pmcliml iinliirc an ojipoicil to the onhnarr theoretical 
teaching (lirlB from families in M.r\ coinfortahle econo 
uiic condition attend classoa at tlieae Pohleclmics for iiis- 
tniction in Domestic Science coDiprising cooken, dress 
making laundrr millincr> and courses in domestic 
clectncitj and plumbing Ylierc arc also classes wlicrt 
girls less economical!) indcpeiidciit can loam to take ms 
ranoiis branches of Domestic Sciences profcssionallr 
Tlic acliMtica of tlic Pof^lcitmics arc not confined to 
preparation for c-saminalions and indimtnnl pursuits 
the) also provide a large number of htcmr), physicaf 
and recreative societies which hleji in forming the cliamc 
ter of individuals Ttic most important of those societies 
15 the Parliament where the students Icnm Uio art of 
speaking, and the business of which is conducted on tlie 
lines of the British Parliament Among other prominent 
societies tlio Bambling Socict) vvhicli arranges walking 
cicursions, the Lantern Socict) which gives entertain 
menta once called Penn) Readinga, Picture Concerts 
and the Photographic Socict) niav be mentioned The 
Distress and Chnslmas Dinner Fund is doing useful 
philonthropio work It has been started rccentl) and has 
BO (at coUcctcd and distributed about £27 000 On the 
athletic side the Polytechnic has the Cricket, Football, 
Hockey Tennis Rowing, Water polo and Swimming 
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Cycling, Haiiieis (foi lunning), Gymnasium, and Eifie 
clubs, and on the social side, it has the Satuiday evening 
conceits, Photogiaphic Society, Chess, Cuculatmg 
Libiaiy, Friendly Society (foi social service) and Literaiy 
Clubs It maintains a Eestaiuant of its own In spite 
-of the disadvantage of being situated in the heait of the 
biggest town of Euiope, the Polytechnic is successful in 
jiiovidmg lecieations and pastimes which help in the 
foimation of coipoiate life 

Section 13 
Training of Teacheis''^ 

The Tiaming Institutions of England are divided 
into two types (1) Departments for the tiaming of 
Teacheis piovided in the Univeisities and the Umveisity 
Colleges, (2) Special Tiaming Colleges known as T^^o 
Years Colleges The total numbei of students m all the 
Tiaming institutions is 17,152 of which about half 
belong to the Universities The total numbei of Tiam- 
mg Colleges m England and Wales is 109 

The couises of instruction consist of two parts, 
Academic and Pedagogic The couise of mstiuction im 
•fclie Umveisity Training Depaitments extends ovei four 
years Duimg the fiist tlnee yeais, the students lead 
for the B A 01 B Sc degiee couises and m the fouith 
yeai they do the Theory and Piactice of Teaching. In 
the Two Yeais Training Colleges, one year is devoted to 
school couises and the other to the Theory and Practice 
■of Teaching 

Tlie head of the Training Department m the Uni- 
vcisity geneially enjoys the title ol Piofessor of Educa- 
tion and his assistants have Ihe status of Umveisity 
Eeadcrs and Lectnieis Botli Piofessois and Lectin eis 
arc, as a lule, peisons who have had teaching expeiicncc 
111 Elemental y or Secondary schools In the Two 
Yeai-- Colleges, a shai-p distinction was foimcily made 


;G Ffir fuller information the reailer is referred to the article hv 
UrofesMir Xunn in the Educalional \rar Bool, 1027, piibliBlied l)\ 
IklaciiiiIIan, Xevi lork, International Institute of Teachers 
Cohunhm 
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ticlwrrn the Subject ftnlT, llint (luglit Ibc nciilcmic 
coiirJ^, and llic Melliod slntT wliicli tiupbt tlio Tbenrj 
and I’racliro of Tcncliiup, but Him dmtinclion bus non 
liecn iTnio\cd 

Till IJoard lias now (xn“<il to urcscnbc ns it for 
mcrlv did s|H'Cinl qusbficitions for odmission to n 
Trainm^ (olbpc All tbnt is tio« ncccssan is (lint Ibe 
student sbnuld bi\c pished n 1 ir«l ‘^rbool i-Anininntion 
taken at tbe sp of smlecn vliicli is eondiicted b\ tiu 
Ilnnersities nnd nllu r liodies to lc«t tbe natisfnrtorj com 
plelinn of n pi nerni Sccondnrv Fdncation Tin Lni 
vcmties are non pettinp a large minilHT of filudtnls who 
bave pas-cd tbe Second Scbool Lxaminalion token 
at Ibe apt of eipbtcen wliieli is mils tbe Lntnnec 
tanminnlion of tbe I nnernlies 

Out of tbe total iiuiiilHr of students admitted to 
Training Colleges in 1!>2'» 0 ’>71 pas«c<l tlic I irat nnd 
] 104 ibc Second Fxnmiiuitioii 

hnancr — Tbo Board of rdiicatmn nasists (ho 
training of tenebera rmanciallT in t«o wins — b\ gning 
toliolarvilnps !o student* nnd b\ gis mg grants to 'framing 
College* Tbe amount of grant i* £62 n tear per 
student for dn\ scholars, and £80 a jear for eiery 
student in n Boarding Seliool One half of (Inn amount 
IB paid b\ the Board of rdiiention nnd the other Inlf 
bj the Loral Fducation nutlionticB The Goseniment 
grant IB gisen according to the grant m nid rules nnd 
the expenditure on Training Colleges ib included in the 
approicd educational exjienditurc The Goiommenl 
grant iH not less than 60 per cent of the total 
expenditure 

The Tuo 7 ears Collcgen not maintained be the 
Local Education autbonties get £28 a jenr jwr Btudent 
in the case of men nnd £2G per atudent in the ca«c of 
women The Board pa\a the college tuition fee of all 
the students who promise to studs for the Degree Exn 
raination in Teathing after taking tlie B A degree It 
ifl paid not dnij dunng (ho foiirlli jear, wlion the 
students are actuallj under training but dunng the 
entire jienod of Umicrsity education 
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Tlic final examination in Tiaining Colleges has 
so lai been conducted by the Boaid of Education, but 
it will, in tutuie be taken in hand by the Universities. 

On account of the increased facilities for training 
the numbci of trained teachers is steadily rising, and 
in Scotland almost all the tcacheis even in Elementaiy 
Schools aie trained The question vhetfier the Tiaimng 
Colleges should be attached to tlic Unnersities or 
oigamsed as independent institutions is a subject of great 
discussion in Germany, the details of vhicli are gnen 
elsewlieie In England this question was referred to a 
committee which iccommended that all the Training 
Colleges situated in a ceitain localit'v, ma;y be attached to 
a Unneisitv or a University College situated in that 
locality The committee also recommended the estab- 
lishment of a central committee, attached to the Board 
of Education, to discuss the general plans of teaching, 
examinations, and expenditure The constitution of the 
committee would be as follows — 

Eepieseiitatues of the University and Universitv 
Colleges . 8 

Rcpiesentatives of the Local Education autho- 
rities . 4 

Representatives of the Governing Bodies of Non- 
University Tiaining Colleges . 4 

Repieseiitatives of the Teaching Staff of the 
Training Colleges . 4 

Representatives of the Teaching Profession 4 

All persons are to be nominated by the President 
of the Boaid of Education 

Section 14 
Salaries and Pensions 

Before the War the teaching professions^ was veiy 
pooily paid with the inevitable consequence that onlV 
those persons joined the teaching profession, who failed 
to obtain a decent living in other and more lucrative 


47 In tins term I exclude the members oC the staff in the bigger 
Public Schools and IJmversities ° 
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<li|nrtminlK Tin |mif(H’*ion ilitl not nniininnd nni 
irtipiTl 1)1 MirirlN on niTomil of llio lio\ sUmdinl of 
iivm„' nliirli tonriirrii wire oompclloil to ndopl Thcv 
ofton Ind lo iindorinU oIIht noiT in onlcr to mipplpmont 
till ir inronio Tin toapliii^ of Vli inonlan -nilinoN wpit 
tninrd rillnr in tin ‘iiwmhn nclionld nr in llm wliooln 
Known nH l'n|Ml toaclii r« nr^ipol** wliicli worn lower 
(imdo tmniny in'ilitutionn ontrido tlio Ilniirmitj control 
Imt empoworrd In award diidoinaa and ixrtificatca 

A roinplolc rlmni;o Imi ocrurrrd nrtntU in the 
aUilin of tin entm li arliiiiR profc-innii The salanca of 
till tnclam on the irnniinicndilinn of Ifnrnlnni Coin 
miltoc li uc liocn m n iniicli iiicrcT^d and tin ir jicnaion 
md tonus made more attnirlne Thr\ arc now on a par 
wiUi tin find pmdc eh rKa in tlio Cnil Sccrelanni 

I vurj tcaeJier is appoinleil lo a lin'd in a pariieidar 
aehool and not in the rimo ann Ins increnicnl la 
(craded fic nds Ins mininiuni nnlan for the fiml two 
\Tan after which ho pets Ins annual men incut wliieli 
nines from illO to Xl(i a tear for men and £0 
to £12 for women Tlie maximum la readied after 
cifihlccn )can and in pome eases after twenty acara 
sen ire 

A lenclicr, as a rule la not Iranafcrred from one 
school lo another tint ana two teachers may intcrchanpo 
their places with the pimiission of the nnlhonlica 
ooncenied 

Tile folloa inp table shows the annual salancs of 
tcachen m 19] 1 just tieforo the War and in 1925 The. 
salaries of the Assistant Mastors in tome eases, did not 
exceed C50 a jear before the War 
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Teaclicrs do not letiie till tlie age of sixty-five, but 
they often get extensions Ever^^ teacliei avIio lias com- 
pleted bis seivice gets half tlie maximum salaiv of bis 
grade as pension"^ and a bonus equivalent to fifteen 
months’ salaiv in case of full foity yeais’ service 

Section 15 
Giants 

The question of giants is an impoitant one Sir 
Graham Balfoui'^® says, “ Giants should be gi\en on 
simple conditions which are clearly undei stood and 
which cannot be evaded Theie ought to be no doubt 
about the amount Gained and no delay fiom one financial 
''(Cai to anothei m payment ” Giants aie given accoid- 
ing to a fixed lule, and in eveiv case the minimum, and 
not the maximum, is fixed The minimum is alnays 
50 pel cent of the total expendituic but in certain aieas, 
wheie the lates oi house-taxes aie high, the giant is 
higher, and is gnen in the foim of a special giant 

Tlie Giant foimiila is 86s pei head avciage at- 
tendance p/as ()0 ]iei cent oi teacheis’ salary plus 50 
jiGi cent special sei vices and maintenance phis 20 ])ei 
< cut ol othei exjienditure minus 7/240 of the jncMoii'^ 
iotal plus the sum necessan to make it 50 ])ei cent of 
the total c^xpeudituie if it hapjiens to be less than 50 pei 
< {‘lit 

In tlie calculation of giants both tlie mimbei of 
pupils and ib(' salanes ol teacheis aie taken into eori- 
sideiation ddie deduction ol an odd fiaction 7/240 of 
the pi ev tons total i*- lathei too ingenuuis and beyond tlie 
coinpielu'ii'-ion ol non-}datheniatical teacheis The 
^vskun of gianl^ siiould be based on thiee ])rinciples — 
(1) it should b( givcui le.idiK and not left ovci 
lo) (‘oiisuleivTion m futuie ve.'iis 
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(2) U -(lioiild not (iLpond on tlio <11111011% of siipplp 
mpiitinp praiil lint on ttip i)mirl\ of llip lopnlit\ nr llip 
inilitiition 

TtR calpnlatioii slionW In. '•iiiijiU In tliw 11 < 
(lie rnlcnlation ii %en plalmnitp and ticrv Ijoisil l/<Iu 
palioii \iitIioriU lias to aiipoilit a pmiit p\|Krt nim ml 
riihtm tiip prantR (lie iiliiratioiinl niillioril\ ii Piititlpd 
to rcppu'p from tlic Rnard of Ijlmatiiiii No onp can 
lca\c its (Silculntioii pntirplx to llii Itoanl wIkm cal 
dilations and inintnkis nro iiion ofn 11 on tin wniiip sidi 

SimoN 111 
/lu/irr/imi 

Nrpr\ Local f-diicntioii Autlioritv lias its own n I of 
Inhiippiors ililTprciit fnmi the InsiHs-tors PinploMal In 
llip Board of Fdiicntinn I nil inspection of even ncliool 
IS lirld onco in alsait tImT aenrs Tlip Coiintj and 
Board Inspectors isi-operatp topetlipr in tlip full inspec 
tion tlica ninj^t niiil psaiiiiiip encli subjccl tauplit in 
the school The Inspiptors hold conferenres with the 
Head Mastem and tin (lailiLm mdniduall) and in 
groups and discuss the ninniicr in wliicli tcadiniR and 
organisation ran hr furtla r iinpnncd After the insppp 
tion the} send a short dinfidentiDl report wliuli i- 
niainK dmoted to the imnicdiatp and future needs of the 
Rclioof The manner of inspection has undergone sen 
great change in recent }cnrH The inspection of schools 
woa always looked upon as a dreadful event and the 
Inspector was nlwa}a reeened as an iiiifraiidK critic 
Schools were liarasscd and their work iiitermpted In 
liordos of Inspectors Mnnngcrs and (eaclicm were cm 
Iiarrasiicd and put to nniiecessarv expense hy the diilerent 
demands of successive Insjiectors and in8|iec(iim w is 
made according (0 an idcil of cost mm unifonnitv wliuh 
tended to suppress imtiativo and dmeourage expenment ° 
Inspection now is ven diflereiit from what it was 
before 


•0 Set Sir fletby Bige p H7 
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The duties of the luspcctois are — 

(1) to evolve in collaboi ation with teachers, the 
best methods of teaching particular subjects or tackling 
particular problems, 

(2) to attend educational conferences held in Hieir 
district, 

(3) to organise short couises for teachers in the 
technique of teaching, and 

(4) to help the Local Education Authorities in every 
manner 

The Inspectors visit tlie schools as friends and guides 
and not as hostile critics Their duties do not end with 
the pointing out of defects; they instruct the teachers as 
to how things may be set right The Inspectors them- 
selves give lessons in the presence of teachcis and take 
teachers to schools where new experiments are being 
made or where. model instruction is given m a particular 
subject They hold periodical conferences of the 
teachers 

I enquired both in England and Germany whether 
successful efficient Inspectors were lecruited direct or pro- 
moted from the, rank of teachers, but I was unable to find 
any \miform rule relating thereto. Efficiency depends 
on the personal equation of individuals 

Section 17 

English System of Examinations 

The English System of education is dominated bv 
the idea and practice of examinations. „ The boys and 
girls are admitted at the age of eleven in Central Schools 
and scholarships are awarded to them on the result of 
a competitive examination An examination is held at 
the age of fifteen, which is called, in some cases, 'the 
First School Examination, and is conducted bv different 
authorities ^ It does not entitle a student to join a Uni- 


61 AtnonCT Iho principal organisations that conduct this e\ainination 
are tlie various University bodi b — ^The Eoyal Society of Arts, the London 
Chamber of Commerce, the College of Preceptors, the Union of Lancashire 
and Cheshire InEtitutes, and the East Midlands Educational Union 
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Imt m Irt llir <mpIo\f'rs «■< n «uiri 

cicnt qimlifinilioii for npiviinlmrnt In rriinin p^l' H 
nlw) tnlitW a mtirticiaU t<i join ‘'i‘fomlnn Tivlmioal 

''I'liooll 

A fkrond 1 xniniimtinn w lipId nt llir apo of ripliloon 
1)\ ciplit difTcrcnt nullmnlii^“ wliirh i nlillca llic nn 
under minm ir-trirlionK (o join llio Univor 
fitiea The llnncrFilv ( olh pinoflrn condnet their nwoi 
mhnne-ion r'cnniiiinlinn^ Then m no Tentn) nulhnnii 
nor IS tliere an\ iinifoniiH\ of Ktindnrd in iIum 
examinations 1*110 Uniarniilies mndiiet n sern s of 
cxnininatinna (nr tlieir firadiinlea and iimler Omdiiati's 
h\cra student i» requireil to jinsa a I’lihlie 1 xnmination 
a arnr or two lieforc hia Depree rxnniinntinn “ After 
takinp Ins depree a etudent has two and in Kinu cases 
thnr ninn lamps of tin laihh r to ehint) “ raiiihridpi 
and Oxfonf till n-centU had onK oni 1 \ainiiintion and 
other deprees W( n roitferTed witliniil ana fiirtlu r exami 
nations Deprees awanleil without esaimnations an 
railed hnnoraia depreea 

The Syrian nj Frainiiiofinii dmmhcd — 1 iiiler the 
British Sastcni of 1 xaminalion tin cxamininp anthn- 
rit) ajipoints examiners for each paiier In e\in 
snliject sea oral jripers are set ainl earn paper has a 
dilTcrent (xaniiner For inslann in Mathematics the 
examiner in fleometra does not net the quealmn jaapera 
on Arithiintie and Alpelim The students iissemhie at 
aanous rentn“i of the examination at the njijiointcd time 
I’nnted pipers ip sealed cnaelopes nru sent to the 
Suiierintcndents of Fxnnininlioiis at the aarioiis centres 
Students are required to ansaaer six or siacn questions 
111 tlirce hoiim The niisaai r liooks an Miit to diffnn nt 
examiners aaho uaanrd marks iminennilla Phi ninxi 
mum marks are fixed for cncli part of a question and 
the maximum iiiarka allotted to the whole najicr anry 
from 00 to 100 The marks art totalled ha too cxnmin 


61 S<« tVr 10 n 10 

tt. Tbi InteTtn»^Ut« rsMiloAtlna U Lqcmd by JUrrml mith* Is 
d crreol T ao< 1 Ih^ tyllklKia of riuolutkiQ In r*rl cur la 

d ffrmi 

etfcmleiilWw In srt* »iibb^ sn IsUntw^UU* HA (Tus) 
BA (IT«i«r») UJl DlJtt lli 1> 
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mg anthbiity, Avhicli dcclmcs tJie candidates to be suc- 
cessful, if they succeed in secuimg the pi escribed pel-’ 
centage of inaiks m each subject and in the tota] The 
names of the exainmeis aie kept confidential and students 
are forbidden to Tiiite then names on the answei -books. 
Special stiess is laid on the fact that the cxamineis and 
the examinees should not know each othei The ability 
of a candidate is judged entiiely by the numbei of raaiks 
he secuies in the examination All candidates me le- 
quiied to answei the same question at the same time at' 
diffeient centres In the biggei examinations, assistant 
exaraineis aie appointed to assist the Head examiners 
The assistant exaniineis icn olten do not meet, and' 
examine accoidmg to tlie iMitten instiuctions issued 1w 
the Head exammeis The efficiency of a school is judged’ 
bA the percentage ot passes in the public examinations 
Employeis lecognise the examinations as the sole stand- 
ard of intelligence “ In other words, the examinations 
are a passpoit to various public and private seivices 
Till lecently giants weie av aided mainly on cxami- 
nation-i esults 

The English Examination System has been very 
much ciiticised in iccent veais Loid Haldane in his 
addiess at Swansea in 1922 said — 

“ You aie a voiv quick people although you have been 
teriihly doun-tiodclen by Engli<;h Examineia T hope %ou aie 
going to get flee fiom the dominating examination system It 
IS legaid foi quality, to the charactei, and to the success of the 
student m living adequately in the highei sense, that counts, 
and not the question of vhethei he can pass and get so many 


66 Experiments are being made m Prance, America, and elsewhere 
to test the eftcieniy of bo>8 by methods known as Intelhqence Tests 
Tlie Intelhqeiuc QiioheiU is said to remain constant in a child s career 

Tlius Tntelligence Quotient = Mei^a l_ A ge 

Ciironological Age 

Assuming 100 to lie unity, the Intelligence Quotient of a normal boy 
IS between 00 and 110, 80 to 00 indicates dullness, 120 to 140 yery 
superior intellgence and above 140 smnifies genius The Intelligence Test 
was first decised Iw Prof Binet in France to pick out mentally defects e 
children Prof Teimnn invented n systematic set of tests for calculating 
the mental age of children of different chronological ages Hia tests were 
irnngeil according to the ages of children, and were six for each year 
The starling point is the age wlien the pupils can do all the tests and 
two months are added for each test which a child successfully perfoims 
Modern Deiclopmcnt in Educational Practice, by Sir John Adams, 
Chapter ITE 
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fjjsri* m a c*uttiFnaHf>n bj* ixamlntry hIid knon nnlljinp 

o( thp Inminl nmt(«.r ' 

TIio Conum‘^Mon on thr duration of tlic Adolcfccnt 

KU*; — 

ni( mn;orjl\ of our wrro oppo<iril lo llir f^lnb 

li^hnirnt of nn\ ►yw'cinl b^avmp rxnmmatfon for In i»o<l 

I’nmurv rclvoob ohipfl\ on tbr pmund jlmt iho in«tUulIrm of 
nuv pu^plW ntlnr«oU o0rct Ibt prcuonl fn.o <1 ct< lop 

ilM nt of uclt ^chool^ lij htt U'otxplnp tlio ciimculutn nnd fcawlnn^ 

<^^n nlonl tlml wucli nn rxnniinntjon would probalily cnuu]* 
the mdivhlunlitv of pnrllrulnr »choolp narrow the cducfltlonnl 
outlook nnd linnp nboul n prncm! Iws of llio nml 

which nt pr^t-nt clmrnph n in mnn\ of them 

5^omc j>or* 0 !H dcfinitrh fn\o«r tin 8\8lcm of jmMic 
cxnniinafion^ Tijcj l>(*!ic\e (linl n x\c11hIc\iwx 1 cxtcrniil 
(xaniinntinn n Ivoncficml influence on the Avork 

of n ‘^luKil It 801 ^ up Ktandank lo mm at nnd pro\idc8 
nn immtni. for the pupiK to remain nt F^chool ujito Hie 
1 end of (he txuirso Thej wij tlinl rlnldrcn enjo\ ^vo^klnR 
'for a well nrrnnfKxl exnminntiou tc^l whicli ncU as n 
uHefiil stimuluH pro\i(le<l of cour^ thnl the examination 
s\llnl)Urt does not umhilN doniinnte the cumculum Thc\ 
further think llmt l)o\8 nnd riHr nrc handicapped 
Ixilli from economic nnd oducnlionnl i>omtR of \kv. \in 
lc«8 tlicT enn produce nomc (nnpihli endenee of their 
nttainmcntR For thc^ rensms tlie Commission on 
the 1 diicntion of tlie \do)ruiiit n'comminded n i)nhh( 
ixumiiuition nt the npe of fiflctn with nn es«antinl pm 
u^K) tlint the exniiiinntion should be \olnntnr} They 
did wX recouiuH ud n c'xwmuatvaii tov Uic v:Uo\e. 

eouiitn nnd nen of omnion thnt the sufjffcsted Piibhe 
exarainntion could l>cst l>c undertaken h) joint bonnls in 
different districts consisting of reprcscntntncs appointed 
In Ijocnl Kduentjon Aulhorilics for iKith Higher nnd Lie 
mcntnri education by the TJnucnutics of those districts, 
and In the tcnclimg profession m its >nriouB grades 


TIm nYTtUtloQ in Mbjni* U thr'fonDuU Tlwl— 

*1*® nutnlxT uf {mpa* In the cU« tod^g U tlvp 

wim cp( tbp (tiln cd podtloo in the cUii In Itc liro wiUeel* who** 
wrtlAtkn Uj be (ottnd 

8C n*ir*r itf tnd ITel h Dcnerrcc* i 10 
6T Chip I\ Bee 170 o( Ibe Refort 
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It IS a debatable subject at present in England 
whethei a public cxammation slionld be instituted for 
the final stage of the new type of Cential Schools and the 
senior classes of oidinan schools The Ilnectoi of the 
Mancbestci Education Committee has just outlined tbc 
detailed syllabus of a public examination foi the schools 
of that locality The advisability of such a step has been 
challenged by peisons of equal authority and weight for 
reasons given in the picceding paiagiaphs The solu- 
tion of the pioblem lies in adopting the Continental Sy'^- 
tem of examination which will be immune fioin these 
criticisms The scliool examinations in Geimaii’v aie 
really no examinations The Eicnch System,® or some 
modification of it, will best suit English conditions The 
Directois of Education in biggei counties and boioughs 
may take tlie place of tlie Rectors of Academics 
Smaller counties and boiouglis may combine, like the 
depaitments in Fiance, and appoint the Piincipal of a 
University College lying in then teiiitoiial juiisdulion 
to control the examinations The Piesidents of each 
Commission, as in Italy,® may be selected fiom the staff 
of the Univeisity oi the Umveisity Colleges situated in 
then teiritoiy, oi appointed fiora the panel of Insjiectors 
oi the Boaid and ol Local Education Authoiitics 

The English System of examinations has been studied 
scientifically by Professoi Edgewoith ® The snmmaiy 
of Ills woik is given by Sii Philip Haitog ui bis book on 
examinations ® I have written two memoianda on the 
same subject — one jointly with Sii Philip Haitog^ 
The giaphs of the maiks allotted by sub-examineis in 
laige examinations aie appended to those memoianda 
In llie English Ristem of examinations theie air 
certain unavoidable eiiois which aic styled In Pi of 
Edgeuoith as — 

(a) Eiiors due to “ minimum sensible ’’ 


*>8 See Chap II, Sec 19 
50 See Chan TH, Sec 10 

60 Sec Gimp III, Sec 11 

61 Journal of Royal Staitstical Sociely Vol 11, pp 699 635 

62 Published by Constable A Co 

b3 Report of the Cahulta Vnwcrfity Comtntseiott p'-esided Q\tr by 
Sir Micbaol Sadler, Vol VI, pp 127 131 
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(b) Devifttion orrore 

(c) Errors duo to difference of scale 
(d> Deviation duo to imeed 

(c) Errors due to the fatigue of tlio oxammor 
The errors due to these five causes have been mathe 
maticallv calculated Besides these there arc other 
errors whicli arc abnormal and have not so far been ox 
pressed m Anthnictical nuniliors — such as the temper of 
the examiner, the temper of the examinee at the time of 
answering the question paper, and llic luck of the ex- 
aminee m getting questions in which he is interested 
The aggregate error due to the five above mentioned 
causes intluding the error due to speed is 7 5 per cent 
and assuming that all papers ha\o been loisurely looked 
into and there is no error due to ajiced the aggregmte 
error dne to other causes will be 4 1 per cent 

The effects of the above-mentioned errors ma\ he 
favourable or unfa\ourablc to the examinees It is 
scientifically incorrect to say that q 1) candidates who 
obtain 30 or even St t>er cent in any cxeinuiation desene 
fiuccesB and all those ubo obtain 20 per cent doaorve 
failure The former may have been favourably and the 
latter imfavourabh affected bv the unavoidable oxnnima 
tion errors “ 

Tlic dotcrroination of the order of merit b\ the 
aggregate marks awarded by a group of oxarnjnors is not 
possible within certain limit of vnluntion The limits 
can 1x5 calculated They dc]X‘n<l upon the number of 
quostioos the number of papers and the total aggregate 
marks The order of merit of the candidates whose 
marks he witlim certain limits should be determined by 
considerations otlier than the examination results “ 

In large examinations which noccssitftto the cm 
plovnicnt of n largo number of sab-exaramers to examine 
tiiL wirao pa|Xjr it is difficult to maintain a uniform 
standard on account of difTorencca in perception Prof 


Cl Det&Ua duj b« foimd in Sir 1 lilUp Htfto]; • book od exuunatkuB 
•lul in Vol VI oI tfm Cilcmt/s CowtHiuvioa BrfoH 

A5 Tbti dMdruit4fo bu beeo ovcrconx In vme puoM by Uk tTtlaa 
Hkrkc. in Indii tlw word Grace UMk it e tnitaciawr It le 
«*llj a oompontttfaa for d&etexjy In other vnbjcoU. 

W Oclnltc Onrmitir CourmiMftpn lUporU Vd XT 
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Eclge\\oith has found that the giaph of the mailvs obtain- 
ed m a good examination is tlie figiiie of a liat, and the 
idiosMiciacies of individual siib-examineis can be detect- 
ed b\ lefeiiing then giaphs to the giaph of the mean 
examine! Tlie peiceptions of exammcis are so dixeigent 
that the same aiiswei may seciiie good second class maiks 
liom one examinei Init less than tlie mininniin nimibei 
from his colleagues An example of this is lecoided by 
Dr Ballaid In an examination in Histoiy m the 
veai 1020, the papeis weie evaluated by six piofessois 
ol Histon 01 king as a panel Tlie candidates ^^ele 
icquiied to get GO out ot 100 maiks loi a pass, and it 
vas agieed that aiiv papei iihich seemed less than 60 
maiks should be ciiculated among the examinei s in oidei 
to ensme fallpla^ to all boidei-linc cases One of the 
piotessoi^, v,hci was oxcoedingh conscientious, began bv 
writing out \\hat he consideied model answeis to the 
questions but mad vei tenth his model ans\i ei -papei got 
mixed up with the papcis ol those ^^hom he had ploughed 
and \\as '^eiit loiind to the othei fi\e jiiofessois foi their 
appiaisal His papei \\as lead b> them as a honn fidr 
ans\\ci-]ia])ei of an examinee, and some of his colleagues 
plouglied him the maiks langing all the vaA lioni 40 
to 80 “ 

111 Fiance and Itah cvciy ansMei -papei is examined 
bv two exaimnem Examinations and in case of schools 
e\en external examinations, aie no doubt neccssniv in 
e\ei\ s^s^enl ol education But 1 appeal to the aiithoi- 
ities in England to change the s’^stem ol then exaniin- 
atioiw t)n one side, the mathematicians sliall be saved 
lioni the tiouble ol iimlding iqi ,i new bianch ol Mathe- 
uialics / ( , (he theoiv of (>\aminalions, and on the other 
hand, the system m \ogu(* in tlie CoUinies w ho ha\e 
adopted the haighsh sNstem ol examinations without the 
s.vieguaids w hu h England has lecenth introduced sfiall 
1h* niipro\ed It Canibi idge and Oxioid, oi an> othei 
educational authoiities desiic to assist the Biitish 
('olome^ b\ eondueting then Imal exammatioiis. let tliern 
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INMI-CnONOI CnilUltiN 


IS 


iu)l dcinimd tlir nii'^ui r IkkiU^ to Ik fcuI o\rr to Fnplnnd 
blit ajimint Lxnnnnntioii Coinini'wions m tlic Colonic'^ 
jost n-< tin Inncli niul the llnimn Govern 
mcnt'< do Tin Trt -ode nt** of tin (cunmi'^sinnH mnv Ik 
split <mt fnmi T ii; 2 hnd 

‘slCTIOS Ifi 

Ifrdir/j/ of School Children 

TJio Modinl iii^jKTtion of ^rliool rhildrcn 1*=$ com- 
jnil ()r\ in I n^lnnd nnd it i«» praiticallv llic wme nl! over 
the ronntrv involving nii cxpoiulilnre of nlwiil one nnd 
11 Imlf million ]MmndH lln fiVfltcin in \ognp in tlir* 
iKimiiph of Cambridge i‘' d('*tnlKHl in tin*? Kcction in 
dttml It the KniiK in otiur <•01111110^ nnd boronplm 

In ( nnibmipi town tberc nre 42 rritnnr\ wdiooK 
wUb 7 '»(H) rliildrrn ttii Moitirnl MnIT ron«nst*i of n 
dcKtor two coiujxmndi rn irnlled mirn r) n dcntnl niirpeon 
and two clerks for eorrosiMmdcncc Mcilit'nl inRiioctinn 
iR held in ilic school prmiiMH nnd the rosnlt of tin 
iimpi riioii iH ( ntcrc<l on n pnnicil form vvlucli ib kept 
in the Bomnph H hdncntion Onirc Children are o\ 
nnnned after even tlircc venrs nnd the results of inspec 
tion are noted down on t)ic wunc card TIioro sufTirinp 
from ppccinl diseaw's nn Hpprmlh warned and arc treatetl 
bv the Medical Ofluxr who Ims a diBpensnr> of his own 
SerinuK enses arc ixh rreti b\ the Medical OITiccr to Mcdi 
cal Practitioners of the town Tlio first ins]x?clic»n ot 
a child takes nlMnil two tniniites Children who are pus 
IKK ted to l>c sufTtnnp from some ppecinl discopcfl arc* 
taken to tlie hospitals nnd cxnimnca there Children 
PiifTiniig from weak hingp or weak hearts are taken to 
ppecinl open air schools wlierc thc\ arc propcrlv looked 
after Lnch child is compelloit to Bleep in the afternoon 
on a Iks! sjiceiall^ jirovidwl for him In some ense-s the- 
^Tcdicnl Officer prcHcrilxJp Bjiccinl forniR of cxcrcipc 


(71 FDtri<^ cm tim In pivtloo Ciri b*.vr lf> l»e nud imdef Ibe foUnw 
mu 1 — L>*lf ol In p^lont Clranllnrii Focitgrtr; TTelthtj W^^(7ht 

^ulrillnoj Trelh; Tostas Ad«ooIdit Mocth brrtujCT Olaadi TileniiJ 
lye-dI»r»«M TUlnn IWrlni H»M T^nogm Nmma rr»lcm i 

TnWiTilodii riHtet 5 irmllWi Inr^lum diMw; CrmUfl<tiJ» dlmtn 
Oifw V «rIfiatW n I Ilair SlfTOalutr of Uedlc^ OtBwr 
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•Great c4uc is taken m testing eye-sight and, if neces- 
sar}u glasses are provided at cost price The Medical 
'Officei at Cambridge is a gieat believer m the administra- 
tion of castor oil During the cold weather, school- 
<3h]ldren who have a tendency to bronchitis are specially 
marked, and the teachers give them one to two teaspoon- 
fuls of Cod-liver Oil malt eveiy morning for six months 
This lemmds me of the admimstiation of Quinine during 
the malarial season in India The neglect of teeth, due 
paitly to the habit of not cleaning them after meals and 
befoie going to bed, and partly to the diet, is 
very common in European countiies Special care 
is now taken to wain cbildien of the dangers 
•of neglected teeth Dental surgery looms, fitted 
with the most modem machineiy and provided with the 
apparatus ioi geneiatmg and administrating gas, are pro- 
vuled in the School dispensaiy At the time of medi- 
cal inspection the condition of the teeth is noted on a 
special chait, cbildien sulfeiing tiom tooth tioubles are 
treated fiee and tbeir improvement noted on the chart 
'The Medical Officei iiifoims the patents of the special 
diseases fiom which then cbildien aie sufleiing 

In addition to the full inspection of cbildien after 
'oveiy thiec vears, tlie Medical Officei inspects each school 
once a veai and examines the geneial health of the 
•child) cn lie picks out ioi close inspection those cbildien 
who appeal to him to be in doubtful health 

Seveial competent authoiities told me that medical 
inspection has vei7 much impiovcd the general health of 
tile pupils, and that a timely treatment has saved the 
lives of manv 


Section 

The EdncnUonal Policy of Labour 

The Laboui Paitv has published its progiamme of 
^education in two pamphlets, with a foreward by 


70 (a) StLondaTjf kdtuaOan for All 'i for Ijabour, In IC 

n Tnrncj (b) From Nurf-ery School to Vmvcr’ntij A Labour I'oUcu, 
nnbhahed bv Tra<lc,<j Union Conjrrces 



► ^ IS) it'ir\TinsM l-oiKn oi t^lKini 7T 

Mr Itniii-‘i\ Mnutoinlil U rla^ln^ tlinl rftndnn odii 
mtiim "iiioolil 1 h fat ntwl ojn-n (onll lull nnl oompiil«or\ 

U Wim(‘* tlir omijiul'nrx «Ri limit In lio mwrd In om 
Mir from It In I'i n- niiiti mpinlod hv llio I iiliir Act 
of llUR Tin* I ilKiiir J’jirti lini iIiTliml llml llm onK 
polin nliirh ii nl oiirc i-diinlionallj FOiind nnd rnilM 
In i di'niocmlir minmimili n On oin itmlir nliirti 
T*nmin iml Cpmndnn inliirnlion'! i\rr orpanircd ns two 
KtivBc> 111 1 Mnj.to and ronlmmnip pron’'-‘i Foroiidnn 
pdiinlinn Ivinir tlir rdiicatinn of Oio miolowrni nnd 
Pnmin rdiintinn i pnpinilion for it It linpoi limt 
nimt RclionU iihI lunior 'riclimrnl prlioob. mil In’ 
Iron formed into oin part of n nvileni of free nnd oni 
vor^il 'tceondnn ediictilion It deiirc-> tlie fei s of Rrinl- 
nidril ‘trrondnn srliooln either to lie nbolirlied nl 
llmdford or Ou miinlier of free ptnccs in them to lie 
incnircil from voir In inr ind pending On com 
plclc nhnhtion of feei free plneen in cmnt nideil 
Seoondnr) echools to lie increi'-id from 01 to dO per cent 
By iimlinc Pnninn nhinition fm nnd eliargine fee for 
Seeondnrj ediintion it in mipRcsIed llml the former is 
n neeennitv and the latter n liniirj 

This MOW In nhnred hi manv ndinnecd eduea 
lional Ihinhem of diflereiit pohlieol pcnmanionB 
Mr Mn( henna President of the BoanI of lydiiention 
voiced the nnmn opinion in 11107 uhen ho nnid, The 
Bcfiools might liaic ns ninni more free plneen an they 
lilcd nnd elicrc the nehooln ncro proiidcd by Tjocal 
Education Aiilhorili he trunted llici nould nil lie fret 
Before the Wnr d] per rent of the total cost of Secondary 
cdncition was covereil hy tuition fees This pcrccntngo 
IB being gmdunlli reduced In addition lo the tuition 
fees nnd Bcholnrslnpi the Ijocal rdiicalion Aulhorilicn 
give a mamlcmncc nlloi mice to poor students Some 
cducntioml authorities hold compctilivo examinations 
for free tudcnUfiipa, nnd demand higher gnaUficntiona 
for a maintcnanco allounncc Tho Labour Pnrtv in op 
posed to IhiB principle which in its opinion means that 
the well lo-do child has a right to Secondary education 
whatever hia capacity , and the child of poor parents lE 
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to leceive it only as a special laxoui and on displaying 
a degiee of inteUeciual ability, wliicli no one dieams of 
‘demanding fiom Ins iicber neiglibom If a child is 
admitted and has pioved liis ‘ capacity to piofit,’ it is 
nnfan to impose a fiutbei bigbei test foi bis ‘ main- 
tenance allowance.’ The said allowance, in the ojnnion 
of the Laboiii Paity, must be based on the needs of the 
family, and a liigliei intellectual staiidaid must not be 
-demanded fiom cluldien, whose parents requiie the 
allowance, than fiom those whose paients do not The 
argument is unshakable 

It IS pioposed that 30 pei cent of the cbildien in 
attendance should be gi anted mamtenance allowance, 80 
per cent of the expendituie entailed to be home by the 
’Tieasuiy The Laboui Paity also demands that gieatei 
piovision should be made foi Secondary education and 
that the numbei of schools sliould be incieased so that 
they may be able to teach 20 pei 1,000 of the geneial 
population, wheieas 10 pei 1,000 are being taught noM 
The party moieoyer demands that moie colleges should 
be opened foi women and that the lemoval of all sex dis- 
abilities be made a condition foi the award of giants-in- 
aid The weakest pait of the Laboui Piogramme of 
Education is Uniyeisity education, which is eyident fiom 
the opening paragraph — 

Tlie whole Umveisit'v system ol this countiy is a stunted 
and lop-sided giowth It is stunted in that taking the com- 
munity as a "whole, only one child out of a thousand now leaches 
•a University It is lop-sided m that, in the first place, the 
propoition of children of woikmg-class paients who enter a Uni- 
versity IS incompaiabl} smaller than the proportion of cliildieu 
of wealthier classes, and m the second place, the propoition of 
gills of all classes who leacli a Univeisity is incomparably smaller 
than the proportion of hoys This lop-sidedness is specially 
marked m the oldei Umveisities of Oxfoid and Cambiidge ” 

The Laboui Paity suggests that one scbolaisliip 
should be piovided foi eveiy fifty of tlie Secondaiy 
school bo}s, the value of Avliicli sliould be large enough 
to cover all expenses 


71 ScLOiidary Education for ill, p 12b 
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Tljcrf* nn thnH> diflicuUicM or oniH«ionM in tlir* Mu 
nlmml PoliCN of tin 1 nNmr Pnrt\ mIucIi n-^uin w'nnu'^ 
rouMdintion — 

{() Hlio fir>l llu cjm turn nf uiiinlMr It w pn> 
to firliokryliip jHf J “(H) jM TMUH of tin 

totn! )viju»lnHon^ unil till** ntiiiu will inrn im tin iuiiuIkt 
of tlu \ iMN<r'-il\ ^(^llcnt<» iii lo (KH) wimli 

m MOW of tlio jm*vnt conj,t‘‘ti<»u it uill Ih im)wi -^ibl 
for tbc I in\rrHilir‘» to MhotI) Vuttinp tlif' 

wlioli tiling ni n nul hrtl tlip il atntjnnt*t Ut this 
lint V Int Is now nllc <1 ‘^c-oiahrv aiul Puhlir Sdiotil 
rilucitmn vhouM 111 fitlun Ih tcninHt mjnjml on fno 
IViimrv I'dnntion noil lni\*rsii\ ctliMntmn Hhonid in 
fttlvm W I’nhUc VIhkiK now nn for llio nch and 
for tlu sj^Ui ted |)Oor r^uulnliUs flu I nivtrsitU'* tiilu 
the plno of f^ooondnn '^cIiooIh ami It ive il to ihi futun 
t,incruttonfi to »‘stnlih‘'h on tlu top of tlu iMstinp I ni 
\cr-‘iti(s u ct ncrul I niMrhil\ for n^^inh niul mUanrod 
work on the linn of tlu I inrmif^ (h f-rnner dcM'Md 
h\ Nn|>olcon which luxor pnned n rtucress ^ 

ti() The M'cond wnk |K»im in tlu projxi^tl is the 
finp Iwtwetn the upos of fifticn nnd ri;;ht(H n Tlir 
Centra! Scliools do noi lead to 1 nivirsitx edimtlnn 
whirh Ijc^ins nt tlu 0^,1 of nt,ht(^n nnd honicthinc 
hhonid be dcfmilU} provided for tlu inlintinn" innoti 
The cisufil nrrun|,nnunt for kcijunji a fiw Imws n litlh 
lonpicr and prcjinrin^i Hum for wnu i \nnunnlion n un 
snti^faclon it breakfi the rontimiilv of the 

(ni) The Lnliour Proftnimne of rdneution Iuik nut 
dtmandiul tht proviaion of Tuhmeal lulucntion for nil on 
German lines Fnpland cannot compete with Gcmianv 
in indiislnn! development imlcnH Teehnica! ediuaition la 
made compnbon and iilUnrinntx at n Teslmicul pdiool 
IS made un intcpml part of apprenticeship ” A snggi s 


' Tl>* nnn I r ( m PrciTrilinr U J i< Cu In 

1 OO) { ^ l/u f th(* urttl )4>puntian tTul Uj' IvnJ r hip buiil 1 W 
Knro to 1^60 of 6<f»cid»Ty tcbool cUIditn 
T1 Sf Qnp III B<v 0 
71 S Cbap II Htca 2 «m) IS 

Tl TUj» experiment wu* (rirf twfoiy j ir* «pn tt N rihuu Iw-r! tJ 
by BxnrhfT* Hr*Df ifd how IntpMor of BchonJtt in L^don 
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Inrtinii AiUwir^ ( (iminilli-o niul tlinr lonl 

niUi'^iN cTii pn'pnl tin n<liiii“ mil-' of ImlrTii Ptiiilrnl-< 
Iml In\i no |Kincr to wriin ndmi'-Mmi for nii\ Iiriti«li 
liniMiNiu aiiltinriUc'i nn(«r-ilt\ kiip ltvi< |Km(r in tlipir 
nun linniU nnil will nn( trnii'-fi r il to ollirr' I ncnl 
(iliintmiiil ndn^rs nro not wlioli liiiir nflin rs mid nn 
not nffnnl to pvi ninrh 111110 to iiidii idinl stiidi nts Tin 
iium^ml'li tidiin of poinulml, to Indn wliidi k m 
nflon pniffi ml to filiidonts n lio ippm irli tlioni for lit Ip i“ 
not onli di nppoinlinp lint nnfnir riii i ‘-lioiild not odd 
In tin Momoo of tin ■itiidpnl'- iilio iin inloriilK Ih 
iiildorod on tlioir firtt nrrini in 1 nplniid tint •■innotli 
tinir jnlli li\ «np(;p'*linp olliPi roimp nliiili tin rtjtrinl 
cmididnli poiild toll op fli i-an onh l>p doiiP if the 
ndii orn hole nion tniip nt tin ir di postil 

It IB mtproRtirp to note llml romp ion pond oinrl 
lor foreipn sliidonto lo lieinp dom hi ii li ii noii-olTirnil 
IwdiOB the ino«l pmniinpiil of iiliirh IB tin ^ AI ( 
popular!) kiinuoi nl one lime n>. tin Shnki -iipin lint 
Tills OBsoeintion is maintoineil hi tin ( onnril of the 
1 M 0 A Calcutta It has just piio litp-io! projicrts 
of Its oini at n cost of £14 hOO tiio tliinK of iilneh iiois 
pneti h) 0 Scottish friend It pniiides iHcnniiiiodntioii 
for fnrti siiidents iiitli n iiioili mte elinrpi of it fit/ jx-i 
doi lilt Indian SiiiiIpiiIb I nnm nltnilnol to the house 
iiinintiinied hi tin ^ MCA hw tint) nieiiiherh nnd 
proi nil B Focinl cntrtninmi Ills stKiitilii iviirMoiH iisils 
to foe tones nnd |)opiilnr lectures on nil topic r. This 
house IS nn Indian home in Ijondon 

The Cloicmmcnt of Indm nlso nmintinns n Iioiim nt 
21 Croinnell Hond South llcnsinpton 1 ondon for the 
reHulenec of Indinn students Tt is a prtal Ihxui to the 
Indinn students who find in it n cliccrful nnd eonpcninl 
lioinc on their finil nmint in Unplniid nnd is nn con- 
lenient for the students who come to Ijomhin from the 
countro for n short )Kiriod Tho popiiinnty of the house 
IS evident from the fnct Hint it is nliinis full The 
National Indinn Ansocintion niid tho Northlmiok Rocieti 
11 ho hnic also hired rooms in 21, Croniiiell Hond, do the 
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useful work of airaugiDg peuoclicnl lectures and social 
enteitainments for the students The latter willJae moie 
popular if persons connected witli academic institutions 
aie invited in larger numbeis 

These two houses aie seiving a veiy useful puipose, 
but it IS not desirable to add to then number Indian 
students should not be segiegated in Indian hostels, but 
encoiiiaged to live with English luideigiaduates, or with 
good families in places wheie hostels do not exist The 
accommodation problem is acute in London and other 
industiial towns, and its acuteness has become gieatei 
owing to the fact that the Biitish Umveisities, unlike 
the German Umveisities, have no officei to help the 
students in finding suitable accommodation Public 
advertisement, the only way of securing a lodging, is a 
method both expensive and troublesome From my dis- 
cussion with seveial people I leceived the impression that 
the British Universities would consider very favomably 
the pioposal of apomtmg an officei to help the students 
m finding suitable accommodation A grant fiom the 
Government of India for this pm'pose will expedite the 
lequned airangement The oigamsation in India is 
much weakei than the oigamsation in England and I 
venture to suggest that the Advisoiy Committees in India 
^should all be abolished, and the information now supplied 
by them to the students and then parents can in futuie 
be supplied by the Principals of the colleges and the Vice- 
Chancellois of the Umveisities, to whom relevant lite- 
latiire may be sent by the Educational Advisor to the 
Government of India An Information Bureau may be 
opened by the Government of India under the direction 
of then Educational Advisor. The suggested Bureau 
will be in a position to supply moie satisfactory and 
up-to-date information about educational matteis in 
India and abroad than what is supplied by the Secretaiies 
of the Advisoiy Committees The admnable Bandhool 
of Information published by the High Commissioner, 
should be moie widely advertised, and a copy of it should 
be sent fiee to eveiy college libiaiy 

Indian students in England aie veiy suspicious ol 
official contiol, and it will be moie useful if change is 
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mailo in (hr orRniiisilion of (lie Centml AtUiFon Coni 
milteo IV Indian flovimmtnl nin\ Biibnnlntc wnne 
Dritifli orpiniialion "iicli n« (lie Hurenn of the Unurr 
pitiert of the rtnli^h ] mpirt, uhicli con put Indinn 
■■tudentB in touch with tlie Itritioh UnncrBitieo nnd snip 
pU the neceo-uin information to studenlo parents ami 
ojucolional niithoritie- Tins olhco can also sccun the 
recognition of Indnn depreos nnd diplomas b\ the nrili«h 
Lnnersitic', an onomaU wliicli 1 hate dcscrilied in 
Section JO 

In addition to an ofTirinl orpanisatioii whose efforts 
howeitr honest are hkcK to lie misinterprclcd, it would 
lie essential to Iran an unofTicial orpanisntion to helji 
sludi nts and teachers who desire to co nhrood for 
ocndeniic purposes Evr rj countn in Lurope has an 
unofTicial organisation aahieli is supported cntirclj hi 
prnnle contributions nnd in sonic cnscs siilisidised hi 
the Gmernnicnt ” 

1 cannot clo-e this chanter without pump some 
frnnk advice to parents which is hasctl on nn personal 
experience Students who nn sent to Lurope should 
either be sufTicicntli ripe in \cnrs nnd possess the 
academic quiilifKaitions required for admission to nn cdii 
cationnl institution of Lnivcrsiti status, or thev should 
Ik sent when quite voiinp so that thci mn\ join the 
lower classes of nn Lnpliiui Piihhc School TliO"e who 
ought to Ik diRcoiiragcd — nnd all the failures belong to 
this class — are stiidi nts who on their nminl in England 
can neither join an institution of J’micrsity stains Ik 
cause thci lack the necessnn nendenne qualifications 
nor a Public School for which thej arc too old Such 
students wander nliout niinicsslj and the more fortunate 
among thorn can get entrance hj tlic back door after 
passing a somewhat easy lest fixeil for studonts older in 
age 

I have added a chapter at the end offering adiaee to 
tlic students wlio decide going to Europe But they 
should rcmcmlKr that Iho English cliniato nloni 
cannot make them wise nnd learnccT Their success will 
(1c}Knd on their own ab ility nnd work 

T7 Ur n li. nhKUOfs hs* slrejMlj MtibllibeJ a nodeoa tor njai 

orffuUftUoo M LocknW 
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CHArTFH II 

StSTEH OF EDUCATIOH IH OEBMAHY 

SicnON 3 
Grncral 

Mnlitrral (lominm con'intoO of more tlmn ^00 
S(atc4, pome imder llie Clmrcli Iml mo<(t under ln> 
portmmcnl Tlie devciopmeiif of PniP'm, (lie crenlp of 
the Trencli Tfcrolnlion ond tlio Blronp nalionnliPinp 
tendencies of tin middle nimteenth renliin elimmatctl 
a Inrpe numlier of llio<c Stales and, under the Inllnencc 
of Pniiee Pipranrek, tlie reniaininR ones r\crc in 1870 
formed into tlie ficmian 1 mpire consiptinp of 20 pcpa 
rate and confederate States under the leadersliip of 
Pnispin 1 sell of tlie«e tnents six States has now a 
Parliamcnl of its own Tlie Central Goremment, or 
the German Fmpire has a sepamte Parliarocnt called 
the Jlnchstaq which is elected hr the people Seals 
are allocated In law to each Stale aecordinp to its popii 
latioii and importance Tin President is elected 
din'cth h\ the people 

tcrtain siihjcets — annr foreign jiohcr, post oflico 
eoiniiiiiiiieatioiis including railwavs— are considered 
Central Snhjects and administered h\ the Ministers 
of llic ] ijjpire Bailwnrs are managed ihrccllr h> the 
Stale and not through coinpmies ns in !■ ngland 
Snhjccls which hare not lieen reseneil to the Central 
Gorcminent are administered hr the Ministers of the 
States In India and Lnglnnd the rates and taxes art 
collcrtrsl patllj hj the Central and imrtlj hj the Pro- 
vincial Govcmmciits In Geminiij a different procedure 
IS follorved The Central Oorcminent collects all Iho 
taxes and a definite amount fixed hr law, is giren to 
each State for its admimstratirc expenses The Mnni 
ci|)nhtics horrercr, hare liecn aiifhonscd to Icvj minor 
taxes, such ns the amusement tax, ns well ns special taxes 
for definite ohjccls 
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The larger States aie divided into Pwvmces^ nnd 
the Piovinces into smaller units called Bezirke, which 
aie again subdivided into smaller gioups called (a) 
Gemeinde (country area) and (h) Stadt (town aiea) 
Gcmemde and Stadt coiiespond loughly to the Counties 
and Boioughs of England and the Distiicts and Munici- 
palities of India Laige towns like Berlin have the 
status of a province, in the same wa}’^ as London has the 
status of a County 

Education m Germany is not a cential subject, the 
States aie left to administer and contiol then ovm edu- 
cational institutions Each of the twentv-six States has 
its own Mimstei of Education lesponsible to its own 
legislatuie, and has a light to make its own laws, subject, 
howevei, to the general piinciples laid dovm by the 
Cential Government Educational institutions aie pio- 
vincial only in so far as they are admimsteied and 
financed by the Government of the province in which 
they aie situated Then piovmcial charactei hampeis 
them neither in the appointment of teacliers noi in the 
progiamme of studies nor in the admission of students 
even in the case of those institutions in which tlieie is a 
limit in number 

Geiman Umveisity students keep migiating liom 
one Umveisity to anothei with the object of widening 
their experience, and only settle down at a particular 
Umveisity just befoie then final examination The Uni- 
veiist}' maintained by one State may, tlieicfoie, drav 
moie students fiom othei States than fiom its own 
teiiitoi y 

The Umveisities and the High Schools are dnectlv 
undei the Ministers, but the Primaiy Schools aic iindci 
the Gemcmde and Stadt (Distiict and Municipal Boaids) 
Almost all the educational institutions in Geimam aie 
financed and contiolled by the Government The number 
of pi ivate' schools, aided or unaided, is veiy small, and 
thev only seive the puipose of educational expciiraents 

The Umveisities aie outside the contiol of Inspcctois 
ol Schools A special officei, called Kmatoi, who is a 
civilian, IS appointed by the Ministei to watch the pio- 


1 Corresponding to Division'! in India 
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rot ilinpt Ilf (111 I m\( f'lli im 111*- Inlinlf III I' n wholp- 
Itiiir oflin r nnil n* iili s in tin* I iimniti town All 
oITirml coriTKpnnilnitt Ivt-lnriii tin nnixcr-iU nml tin* 
Miiii'iti'r lliroiipli liii Imnili 

Till* Pifiinilnn *'rItnol>i Uinp in n Diusinn (fnllcil 
(’nirinrr in Ocnmni' m sii|tpni‘iil In tin In^inrlor 
nt till Di\i-inn, nml nn nilininivti ml not In n ninpli 
iniliMiliinl lull In a Iloanl of IniiKn-lors knoivn n-i llir 
Pmriiirinl Srliu/i* Anllcgiiim Tin nnniltor nf Inspoc 
tor< inni*' from llir-n to m\iii ntronlinp In tin* H7c of 
llir ilniiinn Tin* I’munrnl Iiikpoolon. Mint cicn flipli 
Si-lmol in tin* ilnimmi nl leant omi n \i*ar and ni*^ 
romlurt tlip final i '-nniination of tin* Ifipli Sclnioln winch 
11 mllcil Abilunrntrn Tlicv nlno rolnhiot the c\aminn 
linn of Icnrhcrt Tin tenrin m for llipli ‘-dioolx ns will 
Ik 1 xplninml Inti r nri not htoiiplit into one confral 
instuution for Iramiiip in llicon nml )iractn*t*, hut nm 
1110171111111*11 ninonp vanoiis sihoois 

The »ii|Knisinn of I’riiiiun ‘^clionl*. is iissipncd In 
the Inspector of I’nman 1* iliictitinii lie foncls Ins report 
ilmcl to the Hiri dor of I’ninnn f ihirntion nml is 
not Milionhmte to the Insiicclor of Seciinilnn tihicntion 
Priiiinn Riluratniii m ndniinisleml In tin, (icinrindi nml 
‘ttnJi which n*cei\c pmnts from the Stnic for the niniii 
tcnniicc of their selnnds Tlie niiioiiiil nf this grant is 
pro|K)rtionnte to the nimilHr of Inns nnd the niimlier of 
tcnchcrB cmploscd In ciich local hisle '1 hoiipli ndmi 
nisteml hj the local Imdies tin f’rininrj Schools nre 
iiisjKeleal h\ the ollietrs of the 'stnte 

The office of tin Minister ns in 1 mnee is dnidcd 
into several departments each under the eliarpi of n 
Director All conimiinicntioiis nddresseil to the Minister 
nre dealt with In the Director of the department con 
eemed The Directors arc permanent ofl'icinls nf the 
Miiiistn nnd must have had Icnehing eejicricnce of the 
grade of Bchools with wlio'ie iidiniiiintraliun thee have to 
deal 

Sl-CTION 2 

Olnisiffenlioii o/ fiisifliilmii* 

In German} mIiooIs were first estahlished nnd main 
tamed by the Church Diit Marlin Luther taught a new 
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doctime wliidi Germany accepted He proclaimed that 
the authoiity of the State as an institution i\as quite as 
sacred as that of tlie Chuicli Tins tended to stienofhen 
the hands of the Piinces, wlio soon assumed the lesponsi- 
bility for legulating both leligion and education Tlie 
State IS now lesponsible foi the education of the people; 
almost all the educational institutions have been estab- 
lished by the government and then piogiammc of studies 
is dia^Mi up bv the goveinmcnt after careful delibciation 

Till the age of six Geiman childien leceive then 
education at home, but tliose who cannot be propeily 
looked aftei by then paients aie sent to the Kindergaiten 
Schools Ghildien who have no paients, or who aie not 
well tieated by their paients, aie sent to nursing homes 
These nursin^ homes aie maintained bv the Munici- 

o » 

pall ties The number of children sent to the Kindei- 
garteii Schools is only about 10 pei cent. From the age of 
6 to the age of 10, all children aie required by law to 
attend the Common Schools {Griind Sclinle oi JEinlieit 
Schule) niespective of then social status and the income 
of then paients These Conmmon Schools aie fiee, and 
the pool boys aie piovided with food, clothing and books. 

At the age of 10, the children are divided into tliiee 
categories (1) The iicher boys go to the High Schools 
where they have to pav a fee The peiiod of instiuction 
extends over 9 yeais, and at the age of 19 they pass the 
School Final Examination {Ahituriejiten) and can then 
join one of the Umvei sities (2) Childien of families not 
so well off go to the Middle Schools (Mittel Schule) whicii 
aie Boaid Schools of a supeiior tjqie The coiiise of 
instiuction heie coveis a peiiod of six yeais ii e , fiom 
the age of 10 to the age of 16) A small fee is chaiged, 
but pool and intelligent students to the extent of about 10 
per cent aie admitted fiee (3) The remaining boys, 
who are about two-thuds of the total number, stay on" in 
the Primal y Schools till the age of 14, which is the age- 
limit foi compulsory education Eveiy child is lequued 
to attend one oi the other of the three types of schools 
till the age of 14, but children coming from iichei 
families, studying in the higher schools whele fees are 
chaiged, stay till the age of sixteen oi nineteen In most 
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coun(nc<< in Lnropo coinpiilmn nliirntion ends nt (lie 
ngc of 14, llioiigh III >^inc tlio npc limit is fUglitlj loner ’ 
In Englnnd it m ooiitoni|iliiUHl to nii»c it to 15 

Tlie Fiipcnontj of tlie Gcniinn S>Atom of compiil 

odiicntioii IB due to tlie fnct timt nt the end of his 
(or her) fourteenth jenr c\crv Imv (or girl) who nishes 
to enter nnj milk of life lins to work na nn unpaid 
npprenticc nnd nt the sniiic time attend a technical or 
profcsaional acliool’ for n period of three \cnrs At the 
end of thiB period he (or bIio) la cxaimined bv profcBSionil 
ex|)ertB nnd if found BUitnhlc ib entitled to a paid ap- 
pointment F\en the cJiildrcn of pcnRnnti, who liavo 
Btiidicd nt Elemcntnr} 'tcliooln, are required to attend 
higher \illapo bcIiooIb, where ngricultuml education is 
imparted * Eierj Bliop-lio) and cverj farm labourer 
must attend a profcRBional Rchool between the ages of 
11 nnd 17 

As to the hoys or girlB who join Middle Schools 
(MiKcI Scliulc) at tlie ago of 10, thc\ liaao the following 
ojitionR after completing their bix jenra of instniction — 

(1) Tliet may join a Hioli School for a further 
coiirwi of study extending o\cr tlircc jeara nnd then go 
to a XJniierflity 

(2) They may enter a shop, or induBtnnl firm as 
unpaid npprenticcB nnd nt the anmo time attend a pro 
fcflsionnl or teclinicnl bcIiooI of a Riipcrior grade for a 
fioriod of three years 

(3) They mn\ join a profcBsionnl or technical ncliool 
ns whole-time stiidents 

Tlie instruction iii these jirofcBSionnl bcIiooIb ib both 
theoretical nnd jimcticnl The students then pans nn exa 
minntion known ns Qcsclle Pnifung Some workshojis, 
winch employ highly trained workmen, take as npprcii 
tices only such persons ns have already passed this cxnmi 
nation After a further practical traming of three years 
they are again examined and, if succcsaful, arc awarded 


9. Id PrtDOo a cMld la allqatod to vitbdrttw fnna tbo acbool it 
1^ 1 ^ ol 19 or ertn 11 if bo piMci a pubUo eximinitlMu ffM Cb III 

3 8ie See* 16 10. 

4 Sm Beo. 7 
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the diploma of “Master” m then piofessions A boy (oi 
gill) after leaving school maj’ become an unpaid assistant - 
or an unpaid apprentice, but will not be entitled to any 
salaiy without passing the GescUe examination or to start 
an independent business without becoming a “Mastei” 
in the profession 

Now we come to those boys and giils who join a 
High School at the age of ten The High School couise 
extends ovei a peiiod of nine yeais The students gene- 
lally pass the High School Examination (AhiUmenten) 
at the age of nineteen, and are then entitled to join a Uni- 
veisity in aits, science oi piofessional subjects 
Engineering, commercial, agiicultural and foiest 
colleges aie organised as distinct Umveisities with 
powei to giant diplomas as well as the Doctoi's degiee. 
No student can join a highei technical college, miless he 
has passed the AhiUmenten examination as a regular 
stndeut oi as a piivate candidate ® The peiiod of ins- 
ti action for the Doctorate diffeis in diffeient Umveisities 
\aiymg from foui to seven veais, as is desciibed in detail 
in another section Students who cannot attend a High 
School foi the full period of nine years aie lequired to 
join the Secondary technical institutes in the same 
manner as boys and girls fiom Middle Schools 

Adult education has lecently made considerable head- 
vay Special institutions called Volhhoch-S elude have 
been established foi the benefit of men and women who 
desne to impiove their knowledge Inspite of the fact 
that fees are charged foi each course of lectuies and that 
attendance is optional, one pei cent oi the population 
attend these schools as legulai bona jide students 

The High Schools foi girls aie different from those 
(oi bois They aie called Lyzeiun and then courses 
extend ovei a period of six yeais At the end of this 
jienocl, the giils have three ojitions (1) They may join 
a Seeondaiy technical school, oi (2) the> may join board- 
ing scliools foi house management, oi (3) they ma^ con- 


j Tlic system of “private candidate ’ has been introduced ^erv reccntlv 
Hill this examination is called the ]nfcUi<icuce Te^l It n held by tho 
Mini'-tr\ of Education every Sntiirdav {<;ec p 118) 
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tiniir tlieir oiliicition in tin Ohrr I i/zanit for n fiirllii r 
period of tlircr Te3r^ nnd tlicii proceed to n T nnirniH 
or a tcchnicnl collcpc 


'^l CTION T 
Pniiinrii Fdiirnlwii 

It tins nlrc3d\ liren pIiowii in tlie prcvioiii dinptcr 
that the diRlmction liotwcon Primnn nnd Veondnia 
&choola ifi arliitran Tor piiriHwc* of tins section Pri 
luarj Schools nia\ lie defined iis nistitntions the final 
c\nrainntion of «lnch docs not had to the I nni r«il\ 
Mntnculntinn L\nnnnation 

Priman education as ciphiiiuil in ‘^iclion 1 is 
entirely under the Ixical Aiilliorities the Crnicntdr and 
Sladl The Prinian ScIiooU de])cnd nhiiost cntirelv on 
tlie grant gi\cn to tlieni )>% tin State Tlie nniount of 
the grant is proportionate to tlie inimlier of stiiihiits and 
tlie niimbor of tcaolicrs A gnint cnlnilated on the hasis- 
of the strcngtli of tlie staff alone \roiild lead to o'er 
stalTing of the Foliools timt nisli to incioase their grant 
uhilo one made on the Imsia of flu. niinihcr of students, 
m average attendance would lend to overcroittling 
Hence the joint oonsidenition of the niimlicr ot teachers 
ns well as the numlicr of pupils tends to maintain tticir 
proper proportion 

There art four grades of Primnrv Schools whuh 
will bo discussed in the subsequent sections (1) Kinder- 
garten Schools (2) Orinid Sr/iiilr or Common Schools 
avhich arc sometimes cnllcsl Einhril Scliiilr (d) I'o// 
Schulc or Board Schools, which arc free (4) Milfcr 
Sehule or Aliddle Schools which correspond tho^h not 
exactlj , to the Proles pnniaircf mpfnciircf ot l^ncc 
hut they admit children from the Griind Sr/iiile nnd not 
from VolK Schute 

All these schools arc miveil institutions Bov's nnd 
girls are taught together in the same class In lowais 
whore the number ot boas nnd girls is so large as to. 
necessitate the splitting up ot a class into sections liovs 
and girls arc dn ided into two ditfcrent scctioas In some- 
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place'? gii'ls’ schools aie entirely separated fiom boys’ 
schools 

The general cinriculum, broadly speaking, is the 
same in the schools ot boys and girls, with the exception 
that while boys aie taught wood-w^oik, metal-woik and a 
more advanced couise of physics, the girls receive ins- 
tiuction in cookeiy, needle-woik and, do more of botany. 
Theie is also a diifeience in the chaiacter of the piob- 
lems introduced and the ilhistiations used. Teachcis in 
"the girls’ schools aie mostly women 

The village schools diffei fiom the town schools not 
‘SO much in the numbei of subjects as in the mannei in 
which those subjects aie taught Arithmetic is taught 
in both the village and the town schools but the tj^Ties ot 
Arithmetical problems differ considerably. A book 
suited to the needs of one type of school may be altogethei 
unsuited to those of anothei type 

Section 4 

Kinder Garten Schools 

Kinder Garten is a Geiman word meaning 
childien’s garden ’ The idea was derived from the 
teaching of Froebel, who wished to instruct childien m 
eaily yeais thiough games and lecieations instead of 
through books A set of twentv games, called “ Fioe- 
bel’s Gifts,” was invented, and children weie made to 
inteiest themselves in these ‘gifts ’ Such a system 
of teaching was bound to become mechanical and 
was against the leal spiiit of Fioebel’s teaching, 
foi he wanted the children to leain through play 
without external compulsion The piesciibed ‘ gifts ’ 
Tecame unpopular even befoie the War Di 
Montessoii then intioduced her children’s occupation- 
games on a different principle Controversy about the 
relative merits of tlie two systems still prevails ® 
Ifontessoii invented diffeient appliances for giving the 
children ideas of space, soimd, colours and lengths, and 
at a later stage, she intaoduced familiar aiticles, such as 


G See Froehel and Montesson by Hilda Heake Martbamede, nrinied 
'by Sprenger, 1927 ^ 
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IkxiKb nnil ImtIonR ’ Tlic B\stciii of ijn^Pnlicil pifU litiB 
novv l»con pi\cn \ip in Gtriiinm im ncll ns in 1 nplnnd, 
und (V(r\ tcnclicr imciitR her n«n gifti suited to the 
iniironniLiitB of tier piipiln Tlie penirtil opinion of 
teiclierH ivlioni I met in hnplnnd nnd (leminni, i\n^ 
ttint 1 rucbcl R pniiciplcs are sound hut tint tlie\ 
Imu tieen wronglj npidinl The use of pixscrdird pifl“ 
Ml till fcliools tliraiiplioiit the world is nn incorrect inter- 
protntion of rrocbelR iden 1 icr\ Ineher should pn 
pnre n progressno senes of pifts for herself The 
material unploicd in these Rifts slmiild tie simple in fonii 
and fniiiilinr to the children 

In (lennnnj nlioiit 10 |ier cent of tin children arc 
t niglil in Kinder (mrten Schools and the remaining 90 
[ver cent nn lironght up at hoiin 1 he proiiortinn i- 
greater in the toinia than in the coiintn In one town 
sehnol 1 found that 22 pir cent of the children had lieen 
to tin Kinder Oarten Schools 'Ihe Kinder Oorttn 
Schools usuaUe admit children at the ago of thn'c and 
keen them till the age of bin Children arc not given nnv 
liooktorcad hut art cncoiimgcd to dravv coiml nnd sing 
The Kinder Garten classes arc maintained ns inde- 
pendent institutions nnd not atlaehed to the Primnra 
Bchooln I saw two such sehoolfl one of which was nt- 
(nchcd to tlio institute of a I niversitv Profcssoi of 1 dii 
cation who was carrying on cNpcrinicnfR on the sjiithtsis 
of Priicbel B gifts and Montcssori s pursuits The 
departments of cducntion in German Univcrsitiet. arc 
not oRBocintcd with training colleges ns in England 
This qiiCBtioii wall he discussed later on 

I am personally of opinion that Kinder Garten 
scliools arc useful for children whoso parents are uuahic 
to look after tlicm properly or who arc lioing spoilt cither 
hv iindeairablo companiona, or by indulgent parents 
ScIiooIb should not overburden Iho minds of cUildren 
before tlio ago of six, by excessive nsc of wall maps or 
by rending nnd wnting The occupation games should 
be selected by the tencliors themselves with special 


7 FrCtiMi ■ QIfU acwl >IoDteMnTl ■ Purwjiti c«d be »eeo ia uit idml 
D bteum Sm Sec S3 
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legnul to the chiklion ^^ec in nnd out of then school 
] ooms ' 


Section 5 

Oriind Schvk nr Enihnt Sdnilr {Common Schools,) 

Se)\eiii declared in IShS that Common Schools \\ere 
ncccs^iaw foi German Unity and that the time \\oiild 
soon come when the entire education of German} from 
the Prmmn to the Tlniveisity stage would be the 
same foi all the people. 'J’he idea of establishing a 
< 3 losei social rclationshi]) between the different classes o) 
people was de\ eloped duiing the Wai, w'hen soldieis 
diff’eiing ^astly in social status came into close touch with 
one anothci Aftci the Wai ICai'^cidom, which had 
united twent}-six dillcient States into the German 
Empnc, disappcaied, and tlicie was at one time dangci 
of the Empire being split up into its constituent States 
But a new idea of cultuial unity has been dcN eloped. It 
has not only bound togethci the existing German 'States, 
but IS gradually bunging togethei all people speaking the 
German language This cultuial unity implies unitai} 
instiiiction and umtaiy schools In 1920, the Edu- 
■cational Conference of the Gciinan Empiie gave a practi- 
oal lead m this diiection and pioposed the establishment 
of unitary schools thiougbout the countiy. In the 
following year the Reichstag (Cential Parliament) passed 
a law removing the fiist four classes fiom all the 
Secondary Schools, and diiecting that all children, iries- 
pective of then social status and futuie piofessions, be 
taught togethei ® 

Education in Geimany, as I have already said, is not 
admimsteied by the Cential Government, each State ha'^ 
a right to flame its own law's foi the admmistiation of 


8 The prescribed Gifts ha\e been Ined at several places in India 
without much success The system should be worked out in detail by 
ihe training colleges for each province, as the environments of cluldreii 
in one province substantially differ from those in others 

9 The idea of having the same school for all is not a new one 
The educational institutions of Islamic countries in the Middle Ages were 
open to all, and no fee was charged for mstruction In its present form. 
It was first advocated by Compagnons in France See Chap III, Sec 14 
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it^ Fcliool’’ Tlic pnnriplp of Common nrlinoli Inid domi 
b\ flic Rciehtlag, unn ndnplod b\ fbo Pnrbnmcnt of oacli 
Sttito, nnd Common foIiooW lii^o no« Ix'cii c«lnbbsbcd 
tlvroupbovit flic countrs The movcmonl is not rcfltncTcd 
to Gprmanv nlono Swilzcrlnnd bns nlso adopted llic 
Kinie pnnaple lieforo ttip Wnr Fomp of the Gerrann 
Preparatorj pchools (l^or Schulc) uliirb prepared bo\fi 
nnd pirls for IIibIi Scliooli werr eitlii r attnclied to Ifiph 
Sebooln or orgnniFod ns distinct ui«titntions Tlict bate 
all dneippearcil Cliildren of all clnssrs neb nnd poor 
alike non attend tin. name scliool and follow the name 
progminnic of work for four %enrs, imapectivc of llieir 
fiitiirc callinR TIich’ seliools are wmetiracs called 
Grund SeUide or I oiiiidation scbools and aomctimes 
Etnhcti Sclmle or Imitan Rcliools Tbei arc cstnblnlicd 
cither in conjunction mtli Elcincntnn sclioofs or as 
separate mptitiitions Tbes arc nil free wlioola, where 
poor bojw are pro\sded with food and liooka free nnd 
somctimea with clothing also bt the inimicipahtics 
Tliere IS no uniform for the children but they dress in 
a manner that makes it difTicult to find out tficir social 
status in the class room Tho calnbhshnicnt of such 
scliools IS the nnliiral result of the socinhstic moicmcnt 
which is nllcctinR c\en coimtrj more or less 

I visited three of these schools nnd had a talk with 
some parents about the new cspcnnient Parents 
teachers and children all seem satishcil mth the chanpo 
Children of tho well to-do families sit side bj side 
mth those belonging to the jxiorcst fnimlien nnd receive 
the same instruction Boj s of dillercnt social ranks form 
good friendships, nnd the richer bo\a often invuto tho 
whole class to their birthdn} parties A teacher in one 
of the schools told me that bojs of the well to-do families 
were not inclined to mix with boys of their own status 
thoj gencrallj quarrel with ono another nnd ho was 
often comjiellcd to put liojs of lower social ntatns between 
those belonging to the richer classes I nlso took special 
interest in examining tho boj-s and asking tho teachers 
about tho intellectual ixiwem of tho children coming from 
tho dillerent strata of society 1 found that, mth very 
low exceptions children belonging to better families jxis- 
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sessed a better intellect than those coming fiom the woik- 
ing classes 

The syllabuses of studies, couises ol mstiuction, and 
the peiiods for the teaching of each sub]ect aie prescribed 
by the Minister of Education and are caiefully dioi:i'n 
up so as to meet the lequiicments of all higher institu- 
tions The childien aie taught tlnee houis a day and 
have three excursions a week with then teacheis 
The class rooms aie well equipped with chaits and appa- 
latus, and the walls aie coated black all lound up to the 
height of the childien foi black-boaid demonstiation Tt 
enables about half the class to do black-hoaid woik at the 
same time 

Twenty-two pei cent of the childien of the classes 
I visited, spent tlnee yeais in the Kindei Garten Schools, 
fiom the age of three to the age of six, but this pievious 
tiainmg had not put them abo\ e othei s Scveial teacheis 
told me that the'^ would rathei haie childien who weie 
trained at home than those educated in the Kindei Gaiten 
Schools 


Section 6 

Piimau) Schools (Volh Schnle) 

Education is by law compulsoiy foi eveiy boy and 
girl for eight yeais fiom the age of six to the age of 
fouiteen, of winch the fiist four yeais must be spent in 
the Unitaiy schools desciibed in the pievious section At 
the age of ten, the childien aie divided Those who can 
not alfoid to go to the Secondaiv Schools where fees aie 
chaiged, stay on in Piimary Schools foi a furthei peiiod 
of four yeais The Primaiy Schools are of two giades 
(1) Volk Schiile or Schools of the People, and (2) Mittcl 
Schule 01 Middle Schools The village schools aie some- 
what dilfeient from the town schools, and on account of 


10 I -was told both on the Continent and in England that even 
brdliant stndents from lower classes who have acquired a University 
trammg, cease to develop after a certam stage and the hovs of well to do 
families continue developing their intellect and are more successful m life^^ 
even if they do not do well m University examinations 
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lliiir miiKirtiinl l>oirinii <iii Indian cnnditinn'i 1 pliall 
dp irilH tlicni MiMrati K in (In np\l Fcclioii 

Mil III Siliiilr — lip mdiHlrinl and coiiiim rPiiil dup 
lii|iiiii 111 nf tlio roiiiiln rpqnm-il a cla'-a of pprwina niKiie 
Uu nuik (il workniin lull mil nccpauiriH tniincd at a 
I iiiiirMlN Tina Ipil to tin palnliliainru nl of Millel 
Sc/ia/p (Middle Sclionla) half ttna lichTOn free Roanl 
fielioola and Secondnri Srlinola Tlicae Middle Sclioola 
an not a continuation of fm rrinian Scliools, tliei 
an iMiralltl to tlic Pnninn Srlmola and Jligli Srlioola and 
inid\\n\ ticlween tlipni Tlicir courses of inatnirtion 
ar intirely dilTcnni Pin dialinclion lietnecn Millrl 
Srhiilr (Sliddic Sclioola) and Voll Srhiilc (I lenientary 
bcliooh) IS that tlioiigli Imtli tlic>o wliools adniit cliildrcii 
at tlie age of 10, tlie M idillt ‘^cIiooIb are stalled mill Iwttcr 
tciicliem ami charge naniiiial fees ranging from i8 to £12 
a rear Tlic coiirfea of instniction in tlic Tlementnrj 
Sdiools nliicli are all fret extend niir a jicriod of four 
jeara wliilo tlic Middle Vliixils lime a si\ tears course 
of instniction In addition to tin subjects taught in the 
Priinarj Schools '' thej impart instniction in one or more 
foreign languages Iwok keeping pheaica and chemistry 
and, in some cases in biology also The method of ins- 
tniction, e\cn m coniinon Hiihjccts is dilTcrtnt Both 
Pninary and Jliddic Schools are nminlaincil h\ the Ijociil 
Aiilhonlies and recent graiilK from the Stale The 
grant (ns explained licfnrc) la not fixed in a lump sum 
hut m calculntcd on the niiniher of tiachtra and the mini 
her nf iiupila in all the Rchoola mnintaiiicd h\ the local 
liody Under this stslcin the local IkkIich tiinnol claim 
an increased grant h\ mcrcrowding the classes or 
appointing a disprojiorlionBtcly largo niimhtr of teachtrs 
The Middle School children ncro formerly debarred from 
entering the Unucrsitics hut thia restnotioii was rc- 
moicd 111 1'102 The coiirats arc non so drum up that 
children may go to High Sclioola at the ago of sixteen, 


11 inbioclj of Injtnjctlon In IMmarj Sobool nro Itol Rioji 

Omn»n, ^emaaU cJ I*oliUc»l fVtfmer Oeopraplij Istlore •tody loflodlni! 
rr»ctlp*J Fhyile* Arithmetic, (lenmetrY Ocojrnphr Priwloi; Moilo 
nyrotiutka Viork Inclodio* Uu4calair md Id <Hri Keedlc 
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and prepare loi Ahitimentcn examination In the top 
classes, the couises aie split up into four sections 
The time-table of the highest class is given lielow — 

The Time Table of the Highest Class of a Mittel Schule 

(or Middle School) 

(/4ge of the Pupils Sixteen) 


Subjects 

General 

Section 

A 

Classical 

Section 

B 

Section with 
Commercial 
Bias 

C 

Section with 
Industrial 
Bias 

D 

Beligicn 

2 

2 

i 

2 

1 

2 

German Language 

5 

4 

6 

6 

English 

4-6 

4 

3 5 

3-4 

Erench 

5 6 

4 6 

3 6 

if English 
not taken 

3-4 

if Enghsh 
not taken 

Latin 

1 

Nil 

7 

Ntl 

Nil 

Geography 

a 

Nil 

2 

2 

History 

2 

4 

2 

9 

Mathematics 

4 

6 

4 

4 

Book-keeping or 
Geometry 

Ntl 

Ntl 

2 

o 

Natural Science 

34 

84 

1 

28 

4-6 

Drawing 

3 

2 

2 

4 

Gymnastics i... 

3 

1 

8 

3 

3 

Hand work, Garden- 
ing, Practical work 

2 

(Optional) 

Nil 

1 

2 

9 





PM- «1 rniMAIrt PCIIOOIJ) (\OLK FfllUtn <*) 

Stalttticx — In Ocrnrnm wiiti ii populalinn of 
fi2 imlhon, lliorc nrc 54, COO KloniPiitnn ScIiooIb of 
■wUici\ 1 "41 nre Middle Scliooln nnd tlie rciimiiunR oije« 
I’riinarj Tlio total number of diildren under iimlniction 
m tiieAo Bcliooli in 7 million, “ the iiiimlwr of l) 0 }« and 
(.irla iKinp npproxmiati Iv equal Tlio niinilier of iiupiln 
in the Middle Selioola m alioiil 6 per rent “ The kaehom 
in Pnmarx Schools niinilicr nlioiit 2 10 300 of whom 22 
per cent arc women The niinihcr of ihildren per 
teacher is 33 3 

Mixed Glasses — 1 rcrcned dm rRCiil opinions nliout 
the deBimbihtj of linNinR mixed schools nnd mixed classes 
lor liova nnd girln in the Pniiian nnd Middle SchnoLs 
(Veil and Millrl Srliidc) In fomc schools bo\n nnd 
girln arc taught together in tin name clnns in \ilhgp 
schoola this in of eoumc iinnioidahh In amnllcr towns 
bojB nnd girls attend the flame bcIiooI hut arc separated 
in parallel acctions I was informed that comcnicncc 
of tlio lime table was the cliicf reason for putting all the 
boja together in one section nnd all the girls in another 
In tlicao Bchoola boj-n nnd girls do not come m contact 
with one other men in games In larger towns as often 
as not, boyn nnd girls nrc taught m sepamto seliools ” 

The BUCCCB3 of education does not dciiend so much on 
the pnntcd programme drawn up b\ the higher uiithor 
itica an on the manner in which the jircsenbed aubjccta 
arc taught No text hoohn for instruction an, preaenbed 
teachers arc left to make their own choice Eccent poll 
tical conditions, however hare compelled the government 
to prtaenbe reading books The Icnchcrs do not attempt 
to thrust knowledge down the pupil s throat but trj to 
ntimulato him in discoicnng things for himself Every 
pupil IB mspired with the feeling that he is discovering 
something now for himself and that notliiiig is being 
forced mto hia mind Teaching is brought into close 
touch with the realities of life tho pupil in the class 
room is conscious of a kinship between his lifo at scliool 


eiftct rtaiabo it 113 
13 Tbt numbef it S29 113 
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and Ins life nl lionie iind does not feel that he is sitting 
in an iiiinginnn woild Gieot stiess is laid on the 
dew'lopment ol the pcmei of ohsenation (Aubchaunfi) 
Elaboiate dim is ilhistiating coiinti\ and town life and 
facton oiganisation aie used to dc^elop the ehildien s 
jionei.s of ohsenation The .stud} of animal and plant 
life and A\eathei conditions is also encoinaged 

Gyninastics and dull neie coin])iilson subjects 
befoie the Wai, since its teimination special attention is 
paid to games and spoils Scieial million jioimds liave 
been spent in Beilin alone in picjiming pla\-gioiinds for 
sdiool chiidien This is due to the inijiiession that the 
seciet of English chaiactei tiaimng lies in games, and is 
stiengthencd In well-known English slogans c q , “The 
battle ol Wateiloo was non on the phning fields of 
Eton,” etc School exclusions me much encouraged and 
the nhole school is otficialh reqiincd to ha\c a scientific 
exclusion at least once a month 

Rehqious Insiliiuhnn — ^J^IajoiiU of the people in 
Geimany belong to the Piotestant oi the Evangelic ciecd, 
but theie is also a minoiity of Konian Catholics and Jens, 
the foiraei being about 30 pei cent and the latter about 
0 3 per cent ot the total population Both the Koman 
Catholics and the Jews have then own schools staffed 
with teacheis of then own leligious pei suasion and 
maintained entnely bv the State The Roman Catholics 
also have then onm Tiaming Colleges for teachers, but 
theie aie no Jewnsh Tiaimng Colleges, because apart from 
its small mimbei, the Jewish Community is scatteied all 
ovei the coiiutiy In small towns, wheie separate schools 
aie impracticable on account of the inadequate numbei of 
the mmoiities, childieu of othei leligioiis peisiiasions aie 
admitted to Protestant Schools Taking the figures for 
the whole coinitiv, we find that theie aie 1 7 per cent 
Catholics and 0 4 per cent Jews in Piotestant Schools, 
while in the Roman Catholic Schools, there are 0 8 pei 
cent Piotestants and 0 1 per cent Jews Religious 
instiuction is given by the class teacher, but a teachei 
has a light to refuse it Such cases, howevei, aie laie 
in practice Parents can Avithdiaw then children from 
leligious instruction and are also allowed to provide 
religious instruction foi them in othei forms in the 



«, t ; j n M\t \ ^ n n ‘ lu n ) lOl 

t-yuw lunMmu itnrmj. (!h Imnr U^li 

tnoiK in iiihlinn i* ftt n inhm ii !•> n tnrtM 

to Hilti tnrii Tinl tin l»l*‘torv of tin ( liurrii ( it< 
rluvni nln«h twt! in U Iniichl Im fc»n llif’ Wnr 
now ^liMpprnnt) \n«r llio \\af il» ‘^•vinli'.l (ti»\rrn 
mint Iric^l !» ntn»wi rrht^nmi in<(rnrtnm ill n. tlur 
fn*n\ tfn In Un\iTi'\ Sii»n((n« ^rhuk 

M\«n r nlili In^t n»i \ nrrr w'IkhjU of n in w 
t%l>i pn I rInMn n of nil nliunnu <Ii n niuim 

t'lnn ln*'(ritrtt<tn m*' onntnon tn nil • Mt pi 

nliLion for wliirli jn** nf !< irlu r w<n jipjmintcl tiu 
( TtiKilir* HnMnn win tTiitli! in ili •*rlnKil |i\ n 
( itln»iir iinr-i-t tin f«wi |i rliiMn n wm» t.nin o\ir to 
tin IXnUU (if iIkp wa> oih mi tli (ornnninitv) uni 
lliw l^nl rlnUlnn \\«n lutnnlnl Iw tin Irvml 

IM tor If tin rliidil wn hfj.i u)inij.li 1 jK^nl 
nirlnr wa- in (n npjNiinU'tl foi full ttiin Mniri 
nnrlnr«‘o1 nil <1 iKUiiumtoii wm ou)*lo\r»l fni ti irli 

inj. M cnlnr ‘■iiUj *< t« 

TIuh TmiiCMHint <IhI n »t tin ( ntliulic 

pru ts \ Ini tl'innini'itl tin ^inin/Mn *'r/»y/f fnun 
tin ir puipjl-i nn«I rnpM liil tin pin ntv to knn tinir 
cliiMrrn <iut of llum llu clmr^i wn*< tlml tliC'*! 
Fcfjuol Win. not « j-'rinlh yiiici tin ntmoik 

lunnrlitH n*o^nipli\ ilniwiiip '‘ini.in;. Mini tin liki wm 
no lonpi r tin^^lit in tin iw nml tin liclit of tin ( nlholir 
Cliurrli In tfn fnnnniH <|< Imli «>f (nnunr\, I'hi2 nn 
«1( noniinitiniml pi IiooIh n ( alliolir nn inln r PnnI tint n li 
^lon to foriu a part in tin n it Inn;, of in itin in itn ^ 

wliilt III rr nofTiimnn tin (oiinniinist nn iiilicr iindi 
n iKjUl rful and pan’a'iUr ncainpl all n li^iou>< to u li 

in;. III vIiooIp \« a n suit of this and other diw nsHion'i 
nlmiou'* iitstniclum renniiis n rompulKirv puhjnl of 
sUul> in tin HelnMil riirrirnhiin luu doLinatir mplnietnui 
iM replnml Iw the learlimp of lh< Bilile Ilihhcal stonesi 
and tlie liistor\ of tin (’linrrli IUh;;n»uK iiiHtruLtum ib 
now iinnirti'il b\ lenditra of setiihnr luihjin^tB Denonii 
imliomi iiiBtitutions eonlintie (o o\ivt and art MijijMirtinl 
cntin-h h) tin State 

— L\er\ urclt <?( nn nn/r or *^ladt, haM 
an Insjioctur ojipointcd b\ (he Miiiiflter Tli in^jiects all 
bc/iooIb in Iu8 circle iil UohL oik'o n \*car lioldn 
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pcncKlic conferences of teachers and explains to them 
recent theories on the teaching of particular subjects 
He also invites the teachers of his circle to see .new 
experiments in teaching in anv school in his own circle 
oi in a neighboiiiing circle. He visits the school as an 
adviser and not as an unfriendly ciitic He does not 
leport the mistakes of teacheis, but, instead, takes the 
class himself and shows the teacheis how to do their 
work It is easy to criticise the woik of a subordinate 
in a repoit, but it is not always easy to demonstrate a 
better system piactically 

Versorgunqbaml — A depaitment foi the W'elfare of 
children in municipal and district boards exists in all 
European countries, but it is bettei developed in 
German}- Eveiy municipality has a special department 
called the Department of Children’s Welfare. ^ The 
moment the birth of a child is repoited to the muni- 
cipality (which 18 obligator}' by law), a municipal nurse 
comes and inspects the child and looks after all the 
requirements which the parents cannot provide If 
a child becomes an orphan, or is maltreated by its 
paients, oi is not piopeily fed and clothed, he is sent 
inimediatcl} to a nuising home. Children living in 
musing homes arc sent to the neighbouring Kinder 
Garten and Piiinaiv Schools The father of the child, 
if alive, has to pa} a fixed amount foi its maintenance, 
This depaitment also looks after the poor children in 
Primarv Rciiools They are given free meals dining 
school hours and, if nccessaiy, arc supplied with books 
and clothes Medical aid is also proMded fiee of charge 
to fKKii students 

Section 7 

Village Schooh (Vor^rhulc) 

AgiKulture in Germany improved cxmsidcrablv 
<liinmi the War and has boon steadih progiessing since 
Land which was fotmerl} left for pasture has now been 
brought iindci culll^utlon TJic count 17 had to depend 
for u long time on her own inteinnl lesomces and was by 


la In Em Imid ihn » irlk j*i ^fnr l.y Iwj! 

1 jf if flit .ir^'ariinraK'i ' 



H* NUUNov fcnooj^ iNonpcntnji 

uluvr tximpul^-Km (Irnrn to om!< rtnki tin ^ icntific stucK 
of n.Tiruitim nml llt( pnctiral niiplirntum of (tcirntifir 
knowlwlpo to till improxcmrnt of fniil \(f;tlnt)lc nnd 
RfMi) j\('n<*iiltnn ft pjiMtij; ctmctm now fttut pen 
MnH lik( vtiik l t (licir \\orK lon^t nlantition lin*( 
R\*ftU nmUcftIl\ mh-ftfirfd nft tlir Grrmnns Iinvc dcvwd n 
mcUiod of nninifnctnnnp from xe^’itnble prodiirt'< n 
n\un\>r‘r of art\rfc^ v.\\ich were w fonc TCRftTtfett as 
cicluanoh nnimnl product^ 1 criillirs of Apnciilltire 
hft\T ttrtn rsnfjlihljotl in ^exeral fir rinnn rni\crailir‘i 
and mdcpindent ApnruUnml Coilope*! Im\i. Ixm imnro\ 
ed I rpenmrntftl fnmm lm\e l>cen nf>enr<l in Iftrpe 
nunit>en' tlicre Ix'inp one fnnn for enrli pnnip of nw 
vilhpe \»flnpc< m (irmnnv nn pronpvl topethor 
under the name of ( 1* \crv eircle Ins n Seliool 

Inspector find nil Oie ‘'cIiooU nro nndi r him The 

arch whvrJi I tind the oppt>TlnnnN of MMtmp tind 
ftcvtnly fnr \itlipes wiih n |iopu!ilion of 10 Of>f» Kncli 
of Uicsr fH\rnt\ five \illap<« hid n ‘H'hnol teiihinp lM»\h 
up to the npc of fonrtn ii whieh is tl»e iipe limit for 
oom[nilsor\ nhication tliouph mioh of them ronsistod 
onl\ of one teacher ami ont clft'^s A second ti arher is 
allowed if the niinilior of hludents eTccfsls pixtv ^ In 
one achool which hnd onh one class then, were ns 
mnn> ns Rixt) two chilJian Tin circle mcnlionc<l 
Mwve has thar doctors and two dentists who visit each 
school once a month At the time of hn admission 
every 1 mi\ is thoroughly CMuniniHl h\ llic doctor nnd the 
results are onlereil on ft ]»reMcn!)eil fonn 

The doctor visits each school nt least once n month 
Defective students selected hv the doctor are sent to 
spccml schools called HtU Schulr Then arc special 
schools for hhnd deaf iliiiiih mentnllv dcfcclivo and 
sickl} cluldron Tiicsc spccml schools Imd no special 
progrnnirnc of work hut in 1021 tht courses of stiidu 


16 Id Rfif;luiJ fuitiinx >• Ml • p^jioi* eenrorn Pielilt u* raoTtrlfa 
bio iMion Uodi ti>d tmcn tltft vtUtce ncfolMKO it rcnUutlr bill aC 
lo ttU knm fcrt* In Urffer niunb^r 

17 Tb« Dumbrr U Urc* Sut th« rntorUI lOMltkn of (bo 

OownnMt iom not permit (S«b lo nopI<>T » iMcber for « nullrr 
■ctmbtr 6hL{]e<ioutbrr arhoolt ia •orm anoiriei drrlde the popili Into 
Itro haicbe* Hiey Uarh Ih* ftr»i iMtefa ofi ModS^ti Wfdoetditi tod 
Prid*^ ud Um Mcood U4tcb oo Ttittdtja Tbuniityt tnd SalonUya 
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loi each type weie drawn up by the Ministiy of Edu- 
cation The progiess of the childien in these schools 
IS caiefnlly supei vised In Germany, special sdiools 
exist not only for mentally defective boys, hut also foi 
exceptionally gifted childien 

Tlie chief feature of these village schools does not 
he in the sub]ects taught but in the mannei of teaching 
them Aiithmetic, foi example, is pi escribed foi all 
scliools, but the pioblems used in eacli type of school aie 
diffeient Difleient text-books nre also wiitten for 
difleient types of schools Tlie time of the boys is not 
wasted on obsolete oi imaginaiy pioblems, they a'le 
only taught to devote then attenion to caiefnlly selected 
pioblems which aie applicable to then eveiy-da\ life 
They aie lequned, foi instance, to measuie the aiea of 
a field and to calculate the puce of seeds and the sale 
ol then pioduce Tins is tnie also of all othei subjects 
Drawing, Inston, geogiaphv and reading books, ah foice 
the attention of tlie students to the leal pioblems of life 
Teachers in \illage schools aie selected tiom the neigh- 
bonihood and know the agiicultiiial conditions of the 
district E^ely school has a big gaiden, each boy is 
given a small plot ol land nliicb he cultivates, sometimes 
independently and sometimes in gioups, and is allowed 
to take home the jnoduce ot Ins plot The AAOiking of 
plots by company oiganisations, which exists in some 
English Milage schools, is not found m Geimairv 

Bo^s aic taken once a week to expei imcntal laims 
and the tcachei explains to them the latest discoxeiies 
in agiicultiual science (teneial lectines on agiicul- 
tiiial subjects aie aiianged in the school and attended by 
the jiaicnts also Village Pi unary Scliools do not impait 
mstiuction in agiicultuie, but the education they mipait 
has a stiong agiicultiiial bias This bias is imjiaited by 
a jiiojiei selection of hooks, by the instiuctions of teacheis, 
In ^chool lainnng, by constant visits to agiicul- 
tuial fauns and by penodic gencial Icctincs on 
laiiinng aixl liuit giowing The law dealing with agii- 
fultuial conditions is also explained to the childien 
Village schools aie clos'd loi long \acalion duiiiig 
hill \(‘sl time 
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Compul*«ry gciieml cdiirntion stojw nt the ujrc of 
fourteen when the 1)o\r begin to work on the fields 
Tins should be considered the Iwginning of ngricul 
tuml educntion E\cn child ik compelled b\ Inw lofltud\ 
for two jenrs more in q Higher \hllngo School (Dorf 
VoUhoch Schvlc)^ TIicrc bcIiooIr do most of their 
tenching work in winter months when ngncultuml work 
IS fllnck The Higher 'Sblliigt ScIiooIk Imre been 
organised on the model of \illngc scliools in Denmark 
but they differ from them in three imnortant respects 
(1) Stud) in the Higher Village Schools in Germans is 
compulson while it is optional in Denmark (2) Viiiago 
Schools in Denmark arc Boanhng Schools while thev 
arc Da) Scliools in Gemmn) (D Teaching m Denmark 
IS ^cncrnl with an agricultural bias hut is more s^X}- 
cinliscd in Ocrmaii) Tlie nuralier of thc«c schools is 
also mucli larger in (lennnn) than in Denmark Tn a 
circle of sc\ent) fi\e Milages winch 1 \isitod there were 
30 Higher Villose ^diools <i e one school in e\erv 
2J square miles) These schools ore connected with 
ngricultunil farms 

Section 8 
Secondary Education 

(Gymnasium Real Gymnasium Ober real Schuh and 
Anfhau Schulc) 

All children as di^scribed in bcction 3 ba\e to attend 
the Umtan Scliools for four ^eare The Secondary 
Schools n({init boj's and girls nt the age of 10 and 
lia\e a ninejenr course “ About 12 per cent of 
the total numtxir of students join the Sccondarv Schools 
The percentage is much higher in towns In a Unitar) 
Towm School which I MSit^ I found that 30 per cent 

18 Tbo (oUoving ndtieclt ve tftOfAt la the HiQhei VilUge Bebre^ — 
(1) Otnneo (i) Anthmetlc (5) Oecunet^ (4) DrEwlng (6) HJAqcj 
inJ Prectlc*! Bcleoce, (6) Qeoffrephy CO Oyiiin*»tk» (8) Vocil Miulo, 
(0) Phffic* (ICO Qenerel end Sp^il llanttoc (11) Obemlstry (13) 

1 Itntokiffy (13) Zoologr (14) Ye|]«Uble and Fruit Oanleolnf (16) Dcok 
koeftna (16) Anlinil Teactu r 

ETwr ahidetit ■peclallaefl id (1) GcDoral CalUTatJan (3) Oudeolng, 
or (1) VesetabJo ana FiuK VejjrtatrcB 

la me clawea are called Strt* Quimta VwUr ttrUa Oht 

Urti* UnUr iti^unda Obtf-tt^und* Unttr prma Obtr frhta 
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of the children were thinking of ]ommg High Schools. 
The number of High Schools is 2,400, teaching about 
800,000 pupils The laigest school has about 800 
students The total numbei of teachers is 42,561, of 
whom about one-fourth are women The High Schools 
arc divided into four clases — 

(1) Gymnamims are the High Schools of the oldest 
type In these schools both classical languages, Latin 
and Greek, are compulsory They also teach, in addi- 
tion to German, a modem Eiiiopoan language More 
stress IS now laid on English than French 

(2) Real-Gymnamum In these schools Greek is 
not taught but Latin is compulsoiy A second Modern 
European language is taught m place of Greek, in addi- 
tion to Botany and Zoology 

(3) Oher-real Schule These schools lay special 
stress on modern sciences Advanced courses m Mathe- 
matics, Physics, Chemistry and Biology take the place 
of Latin and Greek 

Tlie weekly time table of the highest class (Ober pnma) will show 
the difference in the syllabus of three types of schools The table 
of the new experimental schools, called ‘ Eeformed Gymnasium,” is also 
giTen 


Subject* 

Gymnaiium 

Real 

Gymnasium 

Ober-real 

Schule 

Reformed 

Gymnarium 

Rclupon 

2 

2 

2 

2 

German 

3 

1 3 

4 

3 

Lam — 

5 

3 

Nd 

4 

Greel 

6 

' AM 

Nd 

Nd 

Modern Luiopean 

L«n<;uif;r 

2 

3 

3 

4 

Second Modern Luro- 
pcan L anguage 

Nd 

•} 

3 

3 

1 liilory Nnlh Civncs 

3 

3 

3 

3 

Geography 

1 

1 

1 

I 

Malhemalics 

^ 1 

4 

5 

4 

Science 

2 

4 

6 

3 

Drawing 

1 

2 

2 

2 

Gvinna-itici -vnd Drill __ 

2 

2 

2 

J 

2 


Singing and Modem Languages, each as Italian, Spanish and Ilussian, 
arc optional 
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01 iu/hnu filmic — 1 liiw wlioolp worr cutfibliRliH 
nfter llic Wnr in rMi>on«c to llic Rrncrnl dcpiro thnt the 
Seeonitnn edtirntion phouW no longer lie Oic priMlcpe 
of nnh llio'e nlio mil nftonl to pii\ hipli fccp Thei 
mrre«|»)nil to tlie OolUcm of I rniire there is proMPion 
for eYeniptinp n hrpe iiiimlier of |ioor utiidenls from 
invinenl of nn\ fee Tliepo peliools Imve no distinct 
s\llnbiiii of their o«ii T1 h\ mosth hove pnrnllcl 
eUs«eR letiehinp llie pvtlnliiip of [Ifni (Jymnanum and 
Ofirr rcnl SeJiii/e 

To pro\ide further fncilitie' to |ioorer students 
evening Inph sehnols hn\p ntpo her n opened nt sesenvl 
plnces vrliieli nre attended h\ persons who work in fse 
tones in dny time The flermnn S\ stem hnd no room for 
prirnte rnndidntes ns the Mntriculntion Fxnminntinn is 
eondurlt'd li\ tlie tenehi rs tliemseUes In onler to pro- 
vide fncilitics to poor students tlier lm\c now introduced 
the svslein of Prirnte h xnmiiinlion whieli is conducted 
hr tlie Ministry of hdiicstion It is held crery Snfurdiir 
and IS known ss Inlclhgrnre Tol Those wlio pass 
this e.snminntion nre entitled to join a Unncruilj 

The Mntncuhlion rvnmination in called Abitunen 
tm Exnmcn The mnnner in which it is eondueled is 
desenbed in detail in a Inter section ” No other Puhlii 
or Promotion evnininntion is held dunng the thirteen 
venrs of scliool educnfion Students arc promoted on the 
dnilr record nnd reports of elans tenchcra 

Unlike Fnglnnd nnd Fnincc nil High Schools in 
Germnnj are Da\ Schools Students coming from out 
Ride hire rooms nnd mnkc private arrnngcmcnta for their 
meals In some pinccs the tcncliers receive students na 
pnriiip guests \ few pnrntc sehools, however nre mu 
ns Boarding Inslitutions on the hues of English Public 
Schools " These schools are nnvato institutions hut get 
n Govcniiiient Grant The Germans have the imprcs 
Bion that the} lost the Wnr on account of tho superior 
state craft of Lnginiid tho training for which is inninrtcd 
m tho residential schools of that country Several 
German educntiomsls went to Englnnd to studj 

!0 a., dap 9 B,a. 19 

91 I deacrib^ ou iDah •cboot in a Uttfif aMikn. 
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t]ie uloHe ot mstinction followed in English Public 
Schools, but they bad to gne up the idea of extending 
the Besidential School System in Geimany as it wns too 
expensive The piogiamme ot woik foi each type of 
High Schools IS piesciibed by the Mmistiy of Education 
lAliicb also fixes the houis to be devoted to each subject 
The choice of text-books is left to the teacheis with the 
exception of leading books in German nnd other modern 
languages The students ba\e to attend 30 to 33 periods 
a week foi compulsoiy subjects and 15 peiiods a week for 
optional subjects The schools woik for bonis in the 
morning and about 2 bouis in tlie afternoon The 
optional subjects aie music and manual mstiuction, 
which in fact all the boys take up 

Everj^ teachei gives mstiuction foi 25 peiiods a 
week and always in inoie than one subject The system 
of specialist teacheis, teaching onlv one subject, does 
not exist till we icacli the University stage A peiiod 
is usuaUy of 55 minutes’ duiation, five minutes being 
officially allowed foi change of classes On account of 
the lecieation inteival, howevei, some peiiods aie of 45 
minutes’ duration only 

I will now desciibe in some detail two tvpes of 
schools — an oidinaiy High School and a Boaidmg High 
School 


^ Section 9 

Detailed Descii'ption of a Typical High School 
in Germany 

(The Ohei-ieal Schnle m Gottingen) 

This school teaches the syllabuses of Real Gymna- 
sium 'and Oher-ieal Schvle in paiallel classes It has 
650 students, who aie taught in 23 diffeient classes oi 
sections Tlieie aie 32 teacheis, so that the piopoition 
of students pei teachei is 20 Theie aie 60 students 


22 I had a talk with one of Ihe German educationists who went 
to England to study the English I’ublic Schools He spoke highlj of 
their efticiency as character buildmg institutions, but he tliought that 
they were comparatively poor m genera! insi ruction 
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in c\cr\ section of (lie lower elasscR Tlic toliil cxiicndi 
tore of the school is £12,500 of which ohoiit half is 
rtnliBcd from fees The salnriCHof the tonchers inn from 
C250 to £600 n Acnr The Ilenil Muster (inlted Direl 
(or) does not ,^t nn\ Biieeinl salnn he gets the paj of 
his mnk ns n tenehcr together mtli the nllowanec of n 
llircetor which hns liecn fixeil nt £G0 n jenr for ci-ers 
scliool The niimhcr of free ncholnre is nboiit 20 per 
cent In Gcrmiine (here is a standing nilc timt tho 
second son or dniightcr pnAs 76 per cent of the miiAimum 
fees nnd tliinl son or dniighter puss 60 per cent nnd 
tho fourth nnd subsequent ohildren nro educated free 
The ehildrcn need not m in the same school This con 
cession la nllowed cseii if the children nttond institiitioiis 
of different grades, such ns Umscmities, Professional 
Colleges und IPigli Schools Tho school hns just been 
shift^ to a new building and its equipment nnd design 
arc most modern h icr) room has an electric clock nnd 
the mother clock-” is clcctrieall) regulated bv tin 
obscnator\ 

Tho teaching of Science nnd Mathematics is a 
special feature of the school Scientific instruction is 
more practical than theoretical Students spend more 
time in Inbomtorics than in (lass rooms nnd CN-cn the 
class rooms look like Inbomtorics A scpnmto table, 
fitted with electric current nnd gns nnd water pi))e, is 
prosuded for each student On this ho enn not onl^ 
keep bis books nnd papers but also perform his expo 
nmonts Students do not onlj see the exporimeiita per 
formed by the teacher but also perform tho experiments 
thcmsolvcB This practice ib similar to the one followed 
in the Qeographe fcssoiiB where eeery student has a 
miniature map on his own table 

Mathematics is taught according to tho new plan 
worked out be Professor Klein* EngllBli and French 
Schools are iisunlh backward in tho teaching of Biology 


Tbs OMt of the toolher clock 1 boot X30 and tbe dUI for 
«ch renm corti tlxwrt ^2. All tb«ae clocks Icdktto tbe pime time toto- 

36 Tbo IHrtctot of thh •ebool Is an old popJI of thttfmur Klein 
sod U SB eothorltj oo the tesddng of Mstbematks, 
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'Geiman Schools, howevei, liave ])iologica] laboratories, 
museums and gardens supeiior to those of an aveiage 
first-class college in India The absence of provision 
for good biological teaching in schools is the cause of 
paucity of undergiaduates leading foi Biological degrees 
in English Univeisities ^ 

Since the Wai, special stiess has been laid on sports 
and games A most modem and up-to-date gymnasium 
(called Turnhalle) is provided in the school The 
students can have hot or cold baths immediately after 
their exercises. Gymnastics and drill are recognised as 
subjects of study, and aie tieated as equivalent to other 
subjects in the examination Military drill and the use 
of fiie-arms is forbidden in German Schools, and tliey 
have no military volunteer coi-ps 

One day m a month is set apait by law for 
scientific excursions It is called Wandertag ^ All the 
classes of the school go out foi scientific excursions under 
the supervision of their teacheis The smaller boys go 
to the neighbouring towns and spend their time m nature 
study The bigger boys visit factories, docks and other 
important industrial centres Every student prepares his 
own notes and has to write an account of his visit Some 
of these are published in the school magazine edited by the 
boys under the supervision of the Head Master. 

The students have societies of their own, but the 
debating society and the leadmg-room which we find m 
every school in England do not exist in Germany 

Parents’ Association (Elteinhenat) — Every school 
m Germany, according to law, has a Paients’ Association 
whose members are elected by the parents The number 
of members depends on the size of the school, there being 
one member for every 60 children The objects of the 
association are to co-oidmate the training of the home and 
the school, to create an interest in the work of the school 
among the parents, and to enlist their sympathies m the 


27 Sec Chap 1, Sec 10 

28 It was onginally established by the Government during the War 
The children were taught to march in file carrymg a heavy kit The 
intention -was to recruit older children for military service 
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mnintcnnnco of n good tone in the poliool Some of 
these iRROcmlionB Imvc done useful uorK 

The right to MPit Bchool clnsnep hns been gnntcd 
to pircnts Before the Wtir such n proposition mss 
regarded ns wliollj inadmissible Frctslom has now 
gone e\en further The pupils have the right to elect 
one of their own inemlicrs as speaker (SpTcchrr) He 
represents to the teacher and FlU-nilictrat the Mislies of 
the pupils regarding the ciimciiluin hours etc The 
pupils have no authontj to enforce their demand but 
their requests must at least 1x3 heard 

Tlie school also has a Lnnd^hctm This is a house 
situated in a couiitrv place at some distance from the 
town Bach class under the supervision of a teacher 
goes out and lives in this house for one week everj term 
Students pay for their meals they have class lessons for 
about two periods a day but spend most of their time in 
practical work The teacher of jihj sics makes telephones 
and cslablishcs telephonic connection from simple msto- 
nals The teacher of mathcmalics directs the attention 
of pupils to the study of the heavens Tlie Landshexm 
has a farm of its own on which also the students work 
The object of these country houses is to make students 
who are residing in towns familiar w ilh rural conditions 
and to hnng their study in touch with real life In addi 
tion to plenty of fresh air and exorcise which they get 
they are also trained to do all the work for themselves 
and to live under simple and pnmitivo conditions 

SnoTioN 10 

Boarding Public Scliooh in Germany 
(Landschulheim) 

Towards tlio end of tho last century Dr Lictr who 
was influenced by the English System of education, 
established three Boarding Schools called Landschvl- 
heim m different places in Gcmianv, one for yonnger 
boys another tor older boys and the third for boys of 
mtcnnodiato ogea His lower school was similar to tlie 
Boarding Prepomtorv Schools of England while the other 
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two schools woe like tlic t^^o ])aiis of no English Piil^lir 
School ^ Glass tear long Avas suboid mated to sports, 
social mtcrconisc and exclusions Some of the teacheis 
of Lietz’s Schools, who thonglit that moic attention 
should he paid to intcllectnal and moial education, sepa- 
rated themselves and loimed Boaiding Schools of then 
own They leceived gieat snppoit altci the War on 
account ol the gencial Icchng in Geimany that the Public 
Schools had given the English people special training in 
state-ciaft, wdiich the Geiman SAsteni failed to provide 
At piesent tlicie aie fouitcen ‘ Public Schools they aie 
all piivate institutions, though some of them leceive 
nominal giants fiom the States. They aie suppoited 
mainly by the fees paid b'^ the students I Ausited tvro 
of these schools and would like to dcsciibe one of them 
111 detail 

The school lias a ‘ Goveiniiig Body ’ consisting of 
hall a dozen eminent jieisons lesidmg in big toA\ns 
Thev usually meet once a yeai to discuss the geneial 
policy, the extension of the school buildings oi the addi- 
tion of new' blanches of mstiiiction They also appoint 
the Head Mastei Tlie ‘ Managing Body ’ of the school 
consists of the Head Mastei and senior teachers, who aie 
on the peiinaneiit staff Neiv apomtments are, in 
the fiist instance, made foi shoit peiiods by the Head 
Mastei, but the appioval of the senioi teachers is neces- 
saiy foi the confiimation of a new membei of the staff 
The Head Mastei has not the same autociatic powers as 
in English Public Schools, noi is he constantly pesteied 
m small matteis by mdiAudual membei s of the Govern- 
ing Body, as in India 

The school has 190 pupils The students pay fees 
fiom ^90 to £120 a yeai in foui instalments The fees 
vaiy with the class Some of the pupils are admitted at 
1 educed rates The total mcome fiom fees is £19,000 
per annum, which is enough foi all the expenses of the 
school No distmction is made betw'een the boaiding 
budget and the school budget, oi between capital and le- 
curiing expenditure The Jfees do not cover capital 

29 These schools were situated at Gehsee for smaller boys, at 
Hanbmda for jniddle stage hoys, and Bieberstein for bigger boys 
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oxfH r.diliin -iirh ns Ihr rspnnsos for tin cnnslnirtinn 
of now limIdinRs 

An iiii|Kirmnt foilmT of llic whool i-- timl ninl 
fnrN livi to;.i tin r ill llio -<1100 liiwtol Tlir nlon wns 
liormnoil from llio QiinKir s ‘srIiooU in I njihinl Tin 
nviins 111 wliicli tlio pirls liiisl rouM N Mpinitisl from 
(In iilook oroiiiiKsI li\ tin liox' I (miiiiroil from tin 
(onrliors n- will ns from tin |nnnls whom I mol olto 
wlioro nlxiiit tlio tono of tliosi misoil rohool Tlici nil 
tliou)’Iit IiirIiIi of llio F\stom nnd 1 roiilil not nn olf 
disconr nnilliinp npiiiist it Tin rx|)onmont lins not 
liowoior lian tnod loiip ononcli to i naldi iis to form 
n ]iid"tnont Tin l>o\« nod prl« both stn\ till tlio !it,( 
of nimtooii wlioii llioi pass tin ALiliirienInt bxaminn 
tion winch is condiicloil in tin “nmi mnniiir ns in othor 
llilth Schools I r h\ tinclnmof tin mibjcct iindir the 
poiiiTol pupcnisioii of tin Diiisionnl Inspector In 

I’ninto Schools the Inspector takes (,n.alcr intinsl 
Ihnn in Goiamniiiit Schools Tin fiirls haie to studi 
the same siihjccts and (uss the snnn Fxnminntion ns 
tin Imif Tlicn. is however n dilTonnce in the manual 
work prescniicd while tin liovn liarn woodwork 
metal work and niacinne tichniqui tin Rirls arc tmiRht 
needlework cookin and domestic economi 

No pimislinient of am kind in inflirtcil on the pupils 
Corporal piimshmi nt is nltogrthcr prohibited in 

Germane Tin Head Master told me that cases of 

Iireacli of rules did not anso Thts mat be due to the 

fact that thc\ linic no rules to break the familiar bro- 
chure of ‘ must nnd must not gnen to even boarder 
in other institutions is not found in this school The 
Germans as n jieople nre woll-disciphncd nnd follow the 
rules of eicrj socieh with militnrj precision Tlie 
school has no proctors nnd no monitors bojs nnd girls 
are nllowcd to hnic their own wnvs Smoking nnd 
dnnking are not permitted Tcachirs niso nre not 
permitted to smoke in the presence of students 

In the English Piihhe Schools n few teachers nre 
selected and nppointcsl House Masters Tho majorit) of 
the staff are provided with or find accommodation for 
themscUea and are expected to join in the gnmea and 


8 a-8 
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social life of the students In Geiraany eveiy tcacliei 
IS a House Master also and, if mained, his wife is a])- 
pomted a Governess oi House l\Iistiess The childien ol 
the masters aie all admitted as boaideis on nominal lees 
01 free of chaigc 

The liouse-svstem vihicli is an essential featuie ot 
the English Public Schools does not exist in Geiman^ 
The system in England is so popular and deep-iooterl 
that even the Day Schools are divided aitihcially into 
diffeient houses “ In this school the students live in 
families of ten, boys and giils are not mixed up in the 
same family Each family consists of a male teachei 
a female teacher who is veiy often his wife, and ten 
students either all boys or all girls They all sit on the 
same table m the common dining room and arrange 
excursions together. Each family has a sitting looni 
wlieie the students play indoor games^^ and piepaie then 
lessons The older boys have a bed-sittmg loom 

The boys are not divided into families for games, 
which are arranged by the students as a whole They 
play all games except ciicket, which (they say) is too 
slow and wastes much time The Boarding Schools have 
moie excursion days than oidinary schools®^ They 
spend two weeks every yeai m exclusions and as the boy^' 
belong to wealthier families, they can ahoid to go to 
greater distances and even to foieign countiics foi a 
longer time 

All the students have tiieir meals togcibei in the 
common dining room Mcmbeis of the same lamily sit 
on the same table The lamily tiitoi and the lamih la(p- 
tntoi sit on either side of the table The kitchen is fitted 
up with electric machineiy This school is the fimt and 
only institution I have seen m anv coimtLy, when’ 
students did not complain about food, the scdet lies in 
the tact that all the masters, including the Head Master, 


iO See Ciiap I, Sec 8 

SI Ping-pong IB the most popular game 

32 Thej have three cNrursions i Aoir — tight in summer, llir<i 

tl'l^^ in autumn and three dijs in spring 

T1 Bread is cut into Alices of equal thiclaicss The legclahles an 
ill peeled by machines and the flour is kneaded for bread by ilcctra 
maclunca All theae machines be obtained at n modi rate cost 
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ninl tin ir ffinnln •» In't' tlir Kiim moil nn th( Knino laMo 
njui no tinrlicr to ln\i n M-pirat* kitdirii of 

liH (mn Aft< r tho nixl i 1 a\ innl, aU thr 
fls iinbti 111 111* murtvnni or in r 4 *^ of Inil wntlirr ni 
a lull mill till Hnti r iinkoH n slinrl fipcirli, fit! 

1 u or two Uiilu r-< iiwl i-tiulcnt^ Tnortifcip 

jin n( of tin d i\ are nl o uotifi<*d lurv T*i\i pliidinl^- 
'j tctl l)^ till ir U IIo\s xinHi nfi nrr nppointnt to read tin 
liuim and forri^^ dnih |n|K n and pi\*c ft ftliort Piimman 
of ilh fKT\y Onrr t\cn fonnij.1it n Ktndont prcnirc^ ^ 
“jx't nl fliHcotir t on joim « iim nt topic in uliicli no alM» 
ijnotfN till opinion of fon ipn m wv^n|icrH Tlie twiclii 

in I NixtUM to help linn in im jmnnR it Tlir indent'' 

lii\( 1 n nline rofmi nnd ^ lil»rira Tlic n idinp room 
i« mil li) tni Hludcnt** Imt ilic lilimrx i*i In rlnrpc 
of 1 (i^cIh r niun n no dolntinp wxaclj 

I lie (Mrliiii^ nnd (lie wpnpincnt nre nioit inodini 
Hu vindint« lia\L a tioo«! rolkTtion of I>ookK, and c\rr\ 
l( iilur 1 m« 200 (o 'iOtt liooki in liiR pHNUtc lihnn 
J/iliin room*< nre wdltorcd all o\cr the plncc nnd llicv 
nn not conntnirlwI hide l»\ pide in n conipnct block On it 
fltre^ |M laid on llio practical pide of ctliication and tin 
Hindi nlH Bpend n feu Imun c\cr> aflcmoon in manuil 
work B<.*suK*« duin;? wood work nnd niclal work ll»\ 
nl“0 like pirt in fpinlciniifj nnd farming Tlio acbnol 
furniture arc made and |>rtt) rc|Miini attended to b\ tin 
I)oj« rile pcicna lecture rooms nre ho nminped thnl 
till \ nia) alpo be UKed na Inliomtonw 

Boanling HcIiooIr m Ocrtnnn^ arc in nn experiment il 
sta^t but there ir a general demand for more Huch 
wIiooIh In '^axonj two Boanling Schools liai’c l>ecii 
rt>la!diHhetl in recent jrani Ixiyalt^ to nnd pntnotiHin 
for the ImuRe nnd llic pcliwd which in nn cftscntml fcnliin 
of (Ikj Lnglipli Public School S^^ntem have not vit 
dcS(Iopc‘d m the German Boanhng Schooln 

' Sfction n 

Ihiircmties and Tcchmcal GnUrgrg (Horh ^chulc) 

The ingtitutionfl for higher Htiidic~ which admit 
onl\ studonbi who !m\c paHM‘<l tlio High Scliool nr 
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Abitimenten Examination, may be classified as 
follows • — 


(1) Universities Tliey have the faculties of Aits 

and Science, Medicine, Law, Theology and 
^ in some Agriculture also, 

(2) Engineering Colleges oi Hocli Sclnilc They 

have the faculties of Electiical and Mecha- 
nical Engineering, Aichitectuie, Civil En- 
gineeimg. Chemical Engineeimg and in 
some cases a humanistic faculty foi the 
training of teachers, 

(3) Vetennaiy Colleges; 

(4) Agricultural Colleges, 

(5) Forest Colleges. 

(6) Commercial Colleges 

The last foim ha\e a single faculty, but they all ha^e 
the light to teach, examine and award the Doctoi’s 
degree Highei instruction in techmcal and piofes- 
sional subjects is not concentrated in the Univeisities 
as in England hut is imparted m separate colleges which 
have the status and enjoy the privileges of Universities 
Germany wuth a population of 62^ millions has 49 
Universities, of which 23 are for general subjects, 10 
for Engineeimg studies, 4 exclusively foi Agriculture, 
'2 foi Yeteimaiy Science, 5 for Forest and 5 foi Com- 
mercial subjects 

no ii^inibei of students in these 49 Univeisities is 
113,65/, of whom 8,824 are foreigners The niimbei of 
Ihdian students is 67 The number of teachers is 7,489, 
of whom 2,441 are professors The number of female 
students is lapidly increasing 

Though provision is made for the teaching of ail sub- 
jects in every University, each University specialises in 
certain subjects, and the best professors in that subject aie 
biought together in such Universities Detailed informa- 
tion about the choice of Universities for the study of a 

i^fiy be obtained from the third volume 
oi Mmeria or from the Die Hoch Schiilen Deutschland 


hn translation of this book is m the press and vaij 

Eorei<Tn Tnf r author. Professor Dr Ecmme, Director 0 / 

l^orei-n Informations, 4 Enter den Linden, Berlin 
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rill liir di prro i» n«iiri!c<) In rnrli of tin -10 
f nnrr-Uii-^ Inil in n rtnin “iibji I’le nn tn(i rniHlinli bx 
nnmation rorro'-ponilinp to llio 11 A nnd R of 
Rnplnnil or tlio liiinur of 1 nncr )■> oImi Inlil TIiia 
I nlormnlinti 1 'tnimnntinii i TittA in tlio fnt-nllir'- of Tliio 
Inpr bopinctrinR Aprinilliirp noil rommprrt 111 bn 
pinoonnp CoIlopM llii“ ("tatninntion k iln idl'd into Iiao 
p,iri* ' Tlic b npinporinp Collcpos linM' n lyii ml dppnrt- 
mrm lo ndMRA slndcnU in Fib-ptinp llio indni-tn. llicj 
flioiild join ind In rpronmifnd llirni dirrctli to ifio fnc 
torioK for a lonr of pmcficn! iiork nbirli 1 “ a inrr «arv 
jinrt of (lie enpinccnnp cotip< Plie Cn niiani mipiK 
of (lie fart dial lliti liaie no eoloni at jirt'tonl >11111 rnn> 
on (heir colonial mlUpc at \\ itrcnliauFcn Tlic collcpc 
has 2 OflO aliidenta nnd teaclica nmonp ollti r Mibjcc pi 
bonni pcneral npricuUurc and nielbode of iniproiinp 
(he internal rcKiurccR of (he countn *“ All tliiee Rni- 
ixraities, like Goicmmcnt collipct in India, an main 
taintd cntircli H\ tbc State 

Sii \tnrs atudi la neecasari for the Medinl dcpn'O 
An esaniination la held at tbc end of tbe aoeond tear 
Students are (ben admitted to Imspitnl work Tlio 
lirgetit Medical Seliool in Europe or in tbe iiorld, i» at 
Aienna, iibtre lliei bale a lio^pitnl \nlb GO OOfI bi'ds 
Tbc 'Medical baculli la icrj larpcK niatiilnined bv tbe 
Rockfcllcr Triiat " For tbc benefit of Pnglisb sptnkinp 
students, lectures arc also arranged in tbc Fnplisb 
Innpuajro for post-graduate htudciits Tbc as'.oi i ition 
cstabbslied In Amcncans siipiilus all necessara inform i 
tion about medieal studies at Yn nna to Engbsli apt aking 
doctors It IK rolled the American Alcdicnl Assotintion 
and its address is 0, Alsac Strassc Vienna 

Tbc IinncrsilicB of Ocminni lm\c no rloB.s siMom 
and no graduated senes of lectures Tins is \er\ jx-rnlex 
mg A student who comes frcali from a Tltgli Stliool, 


3S For dH»lU of thi» nirohuikiD ttt 13 

OC Tl !• mmrtml 1 that iJifrUnd hwH**! of nnm 

b« of cnkftlci has no *uch lontlhitlon and rAW} Hopltsl man cohijr to % 
<rilany has to depend on own fnlQdhe koowledce •nd pirnKOtl 
eiperknc* to deAeV^ the arrlcnltor*! nmdltion of the Und in hi* chtrpe 
8T It it » trott endowed by ^ocVIrlkt ter the ttudv o( VI^lcfaK* 
all orer tbe world* 
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Yrheic he was accustomed to systematic class-teacJimg 
under strict supei vision, suddenly finds himself absolutely 
free, without any official guidance ^ There are no tutois 
and he does not know what to do He gives little atten- 
tion to his woik and spends practically the whole of his 
time in societies, Kne^pe and excursions After w^asting 
a year or two theie, he shifts to anothei Unner- 
sity and begins to study seiiously Every educationist in 
Germany is conscious of this wastage, but no seiious 
attempt has been made to stop it, as any mterfeiencc 
"With the libel ty of the students w^ould be strongly 
resented. Two distinct pioposals, however, have been 
made after the War, both of which are now under 
consideration — 

(1) The establishment of liilei mediate Colleges be- 
tv/een the High Schools and Tlmveisities, with systematic 
class-teaching but enjovmg more academic iieedom It 
IS suggested that these colleges should lune a two-}eai 
course, of which one yeai is to be taken liom the school 
couise, and the otliei veai fiom the TTnnejsity couise, 
which is at piesent a year of wastage 

(2) The establislimeiil of a iiev faculty in the ITn- 
veisity itself undei the name of the ‘‘Humanistic 
CaculH ” The teaching in this facility is to be pieli- 
minaiy* to the specialised teaching in othei faculties 
This proposal practically means tliat the Intel mediate 
Colleges suggested aboye aie to be attached to the Hni- 
versities The organisation and couises ol instinction 
for tins new faculty have lieen foimulated The conises 
include subjects of geiieial cultuie, and pedagogic and 
political science 

A proposal to iiitioduce a Pass degiee has also been 
made and is due to the abiioiiually laige incie.ise m the 
numbei of students In the Geiman IJmyeisities, most 
of the faculties have at piesent but one degree, the Doc- 

38 T met n student nbo tiiuit frtsli from <<01001 He a-,k( d Jus 
fnond, m luv presence, the n.imr of the best liook in Dim imi(,s Ht 
IV IB remmmended Routh’b Ihgtd Dijnamicf^ wbitb has been translated tnlo 
the German lanffiiagc Tt ts an advanced book and is usualh tnuftht in 
lla MA classes in India 1 found him on (be follow in{j morning in the 
yrithcmatmal Reading Powm studving tbi« book witboui inv jcrcvimis 
knowledge of even IJementarv Mcchnnies 

>'l Si.- Dm hunwiiiificchr Fnl uHai bv y’oii Selle 
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(1)1 III mIiicIi iHobtniiiiil 1 )\ n ninli work nnil lliin m 
imni olil iinnWt b\ (.\niiiinn(niii <inl\ 

tiliiiniislralinn — '1 In lutiiiiiii'lnitiM iiiiilmunor 
(III I'lim ruitto^ till HniiiiliH ol il'i kiiul Tlitix nrt 
onK I'M) iiitbnntie« mill I'M) Dllinrs I’lip I'M) aiitliontii s 
nn (111 Fiinillnai anil (bi Siinli mnl (In ("d oflin an 
( 1)1 ir I’rc'idcnO 

L'lr' (ncbpr i)f (be 1 dim ni|l\ ii a iniiiilHrot (In 
(null' li) "bicb bis mibiisl Ih lungs TIil Scnnti is i 
siinll Ixxl' ronsmling of a(>niii II mmilicr). "bo an clisl- 
(sl b\ ibu facuUics from niiioiignl Ibtir o"n nicinliors 
I liP nmnliLr of mLnil)i.rs pIcpKsI bs encb fiidilt) is fivcil 
1 )' Matiile Tbc nicmboni of Ibi Sfinli, an tbc onK 
|M rM)ns ( nlitipil (n "mr^ounsiii Ibe f'lii'crsit' barii 
fiiLiill' bns nMoxcimli'i I'tniiinidis of fi'i, (om-'cii ))(’rvoiis 
" bo art I liicteil bj it 

I la ProoiKnt of (be Smli is nillisl ludrttr anil 
nniibini' in bimsolf all (la |)<)\M rs of (la fliniidllor 
I’m ( b inctllnr \ icc Cb inis llor anil Vro-Vioi Obnn(i.l- 
lor of oar Ilni'crsitips Ho is ob-oloil b' (bo Sriink from 
aiianig t (la Profpssora of lla I dim rsiK and liolik ofTici 
for a \oar onb tbougb obgiblo for ro-clcction, ho is 
not 111 pnictirc re-i loctol ” TIa ntiniig Itrrlnir la 
calloil /’ro-/Jrc(cur "liirb is an bononin dosignntion 
'lla. I’m Hrctcur lias onb oin fniiclion to )ii.rfnnn bo 
odii latcs for (lit llcrlriir during Inn absLiiup from lire 
UniM rsit\ 

Pile Pasidont of (la I limit' in I'allod Drtl an or 
l')isiii'‘of (be bncnlt' Hi In cktled b' llio latnllj 
bolda oflicc for ono 'car and in not eligible for ro-cloction 
'Pile Itccleur and tlic Deans get aniall allonanccs m 
addition to tbcir imlnries im iirofTOsors in lla Ibii'irsit' 

'Pile flennan Uni'cn-iliea bu'a also nn inijiortunt 
ollies r enillod fiaralor 1 I( is a Oo'ermnont Ci'il Si nice 
Ollin r and resides [lermaiientb in tbc TJniverail' He 
lias no band in tbe ndmimstmtion of tbe institiition but 
"iitelas, its 'vnrb on lielmlf of the OoMriinant and is 
(111 -sill inodumi of coiiimimicatioii lictwisii tla T. iii'cr 


1(1 Tlir o( tlj** canM r nin« *1 m1 Ihnv timr« Id a 

(■niftr) 
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sity and the Minister, who usually acts according to his 
advice. He docs not mteifeie in the i^ork of the lTni\ei- 
sity but his presence has a \ery salutary effect 

Teaching Staff — The teaching stafP of the Uuivei- 
sity is divided into two classes — ^Piofessors and Piivate 
Teachers (called Privat Dozenfen) The Professors aie 
appointed hv the Minister on the nomination of the 
Faculties concerned The Faculty sends thiee or foiii 
names to the Minister, out of which he selects one 
The Ministei is not bound to select fiom amongst the 
nominated persons, but lie rarely goes against the wishes 
of the Faculty, which in turn makes its recommendations 
after caieiiil consideration The Faculty usually appoints 
a committee of expeits to cousidei the meiits of all possi- 
ble candidates in the country The post of a Piotessoi 
IS not adveitised in Germany and no person ever applies 
lor it It ixould be considered beneath the dignity of a 
Professor to send applications In the phiaseology of 
the Geiman language. Professorships are offered to indi- 
viduals for acceptance The Privat Dozenten arc select- 
ed by the Faculty on the recommendation of the depaii- 
meni conceiiied They do not receive any salaiies,^^ 
but get ices flora students who attend their lectures. The. 
niimliei of these private tcacheis is not fixed. Thev aic 
expected to delner a public lectin e beloie they are enlisted 
ns teacliGis A pii\ate teacher may be laised to the 
status of a Piolessoi, but in case theie is no \%acancv 
and the suliject is such that no piofessor in the oidinaiy 
cadic IS a specialist in it, he may be appointed as an 
Extiaordinar\ Professor ” with a salaiy not so high 
ns that of an ordinal \ Piofessor Eiery Piofessor usual- 
h bolcits one of his students as an assistant TTc wniks 
out the le( tines deluded by his Professor, and in 
science subjects does tlie woik ol a demonstrator as well 
'Phe Pioh^-Hois g(*t a salaix fiom -5500 to T800 a jcar in 
.iddition to the lectin e fees fiom students, winch laiy 
lioiii -€50 to IldOl) a Mxtr. In the Geiman Fnueisities 
students pi\ a fixed amount foi each eouise of lectures, 


-n 1 SHfirtv il ujii f'lun'l that the tlicj rrtoiAc from ptuclcntK is 
r ’ II' Ol h S-r ll tr lo oitun im < -nd fhc\ nou jrtt hmall mlurji -f (iil/oiil 
fl'O ! \iPrt fi'' fl« r maintri 'me 
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(Ilia fro iH not oirditerf (o (lie neromil of the Uninrsitj, 
hut iH pnid to the tonolicr concerned Thia fee h one 
shilling nnd six fs iice n montli for n cotirM, of four hours’ 
leeliires eicrj Meek Seienci stiidints provide their oMn 
oppamliiK nnd ehemicala Tlioiigh appointed for life n 
professor ofhcialK retires at (lie ape of sixl\ five, v.hen he 
censes to lie n ntemlierof the 1 nciiltv nnd tnkes no pirt m 
its ndmiiiiHtmtioii nnd Ihoiigh Ins plnce is token up In 
nnothcr Professor he retains (lie title of Professor 
nnd receives his full pn\ till Ins denth lie niav delivir 
h•et^lrcs if he bo desires hii( is under no ofBcial nhlipn 
lion to do nnv work In fact nfler tin ir retirement most 
Professoni eonfinue their rrsonrrli work and fske 
seminar classes, nnd often deliver courses of public nnd 
pnvntc lectures Professorship in Gcrmniij is like n 
universitv degree n Professor wno lakes up another 
profession docs not lose the title of n Professor For 
example, the present Minister of Fduention, Herr Hetki r, 
vrlio was Professor of Arabic is now six led Pferr Knltus 
Mimslcr Professor Doctor Becker ” 

Adniistion — Even student who has passed the 
Aiilunrnlcu or final examination of a Sccondarj School 
is entitled to join the Univemitv Tlic conditions for the 
admission of foreign students arc virj Eunple A 
foreigner who would Is entitled to join u Lnivcrsitx of 
hiB owD couiitn IS also eligible for ndniission 
into a German 1 niicrailv The number of ndmis 
Bions m not restricted Tin German Universities 
unlike the Universities of England have an almost 
unlimited sexijie for expansion, nnd no restrii 
tion of niiiiihcrs is mxxssarj In fact, even effort is 
made to incrtnse the tiiimlicr of students which means 
greater income for the Professors The German Uni 
vcrsities in their geiicml organisation, mode of inslrue 
tion and examinations resemliic the Mediiovnl Univeraitios 
of the East The question of number docs not arise 
ndiniBRion is onlj a question of recording certain facts 
and IS left to an assistant clerk The stiidontB at the time 

The prr^eot ^Roi ter of ]^uc«tloo oflerod ft ProfetvmhJp 

kt Allfitrh College ia 1906 «li{le b« w«k a Prirat Doteni hi HeMelber^f 
He had acreptf’d the offer hot dedbied afterward) ai be waa prcNnut^ 
to the rank of Krlraordloary ITofeatoc In hH oan Rnltereity 
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ol cuIrtiissKm .ire required to till in Hii iipplicaiion foim in 
IV Inch the Joilowing items <no of spe(*Ki] interest These 

u)liinins wcic added after the War . — 

Column -No l-i "What piofc^-siou do }ou ujbli to follow 
alter finishing >oui stndie'-’’^ 

(q) bnfloihnc Die prof< ‘^sion \on v\ish lo follo^^ 

(/if re 16 a> ht^i of f>ixhf diffcrcnl profcHbwnfl ) 

(b) Position m piolession — 

Jndopendenl, ofiicei oi chjk in private service oi in 
public benico (of kingdom, state, district or muni- 
cipal bo.ad, (onmniniil oi religious societies) 
Column No In Jlu\e \oii done cHi;y practical woik duiiug 
%oui School ind Umvcrsit} ciiicer and for lio\i long? What 
the nature oi this piactical work ’ 

Cnhimn No l6 Aic \ou holding now anj permanent oi 
tcmpoiary appointment*' II so, what is ji,s neture;' 

Column Xo 17 Did \ou take up any sci'Vice lost feian 
if so what service'^ llnw l.ii will this service, pav the cosi of 
voui education? 

The ceiemony of .idmission \cry simple The 
student visit's the oftice cleiK, shows Jus ]hii m icnlon 
ecitihcafce and pays his tee It lakes on]} a lew nnnutcfe, 
Jforeigncrs are required to see the Dean, ■\vIio examines 
the ceitihcates a'warded h\ loieign Univeisiiics, and satis- 
fies lilmseJf that the candid. ite is entitJed to join a TJni- 
veisity oJ his own coniiti} 

Teaching Ofganibahon — Students are not clabbihcd 
accoiding to the year ol then studies as m the Indian 
Cimversities no cxamniations aie held during the mslruc- 
tion peiiod except the final degicc examination Theic 
IS no tiitoiial system A list ol lectmes is published and 
the student mar select an\ couise of lectmes he desires 

c 

iSlo office! IS officially appointed to help the students in the 
selection ot lectures Eveiy student has a lectme-hook 
in 'vyhich the Umverbity office enteis the coinses ol lec- 
tures a student has selected and paid foi This book 
must be signed by’ the Professoi at the beginning and at 
the end of the term It is not necessaiv foi a student to 
attend the lectmes in oidei to get his lecture-book signed, 
he can get ins degree witlioiit attending a single lectme 

43 Some years ago a Professor refiiFed to sign the book oa the 
ground that the student did not uttend the lectures The case went to 
the Court, and it was decided that the attendance of lectures Tins not 
necessary for signstore The student may select the coarse, hut may 
afterwards find it unsuitable for Ins purpose and change it for another 
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LK’ctun'R in Gcninii\ 1h ^iii 1 ~> niimilof Inter llinn (In 
niptificd time tins qiinrter n( nii Imiir is enlloT 
leoilemire/ie I'ler/rf It iiITkIs the diiilv life iif studi iits 
s(i iiiueli tlintnen iintiet distiiiills im iilmns wlietln r lln 
iiolilled tune m nvitli nr witlioiit tin neadeiiin qiinrli r 

Tlic liinst iiiiinirlnill |)ortuiii of iiistnntioii ik eiirrieil 
nil in (o) llie Cnlloqiimin (li) tin Srniitiar mill (e) tin 
Gfieltc/in/f The Col/m/iiinMi is prunli tinlion of in 
idnnnecd nntiiro seienl Miidints meet the Professor to 
disciiBS n pnrticiilnr topie wliieli is fi\ed lieforclinnd 1 hi \ 
nn, not public nnd nn fn is pnid for nllcndaiice \n\ 
student lime join tins elms \M(h tin |)enin«sioii of tin 
I’rofejnor concerned h lere teni her holds siieli clnssis- 
it Icmt onee n Meek Tin Si niiiinri losses nre of n piihin 
iintiirc Oni or mon sliidtiils on njipoiiited In fonlnnid 
to resd papers or deintr tietiiren on fixed toincs Tin so 
teetiires nro followed In ii disciissniii iindi r tin siipi n isioii 
of the Professors It often happens that two or mon Pro- 
fessors join together in flu smiie seminar Semin ir lee- 
tiirca iiBiinlh begin nilli a dim.iisKioii of the hiBlorx of tin 
subject anil the existing litinilim unit Tin peiiiinnr work 
of tlic whole term ib resdrieled to the brundi of tin snbji el 
minoiinccd preeioiish 

Even Buhjcct of dtinle bus a C rfrifrhnji or bik lety 
for the promotion of the Ktiide of that siihjret and usiialK 
meets once a week All teneliers of the siihject attiiid 
these mectingfl rcgiilarle to «lneb wnior students an 
also imitcd Tlio first half hour is iisiialh dcMitisl to 
the diBCiisflion of the litinilure jiiiblifllied during tin lust 
week In the case of a new liook or an imjiortant article a 
teacher or a ncnior stiidcnl is requesited to stiidj the sub 
ji et and rm low it at the next meeting The mtmbcrs are 
thus kept in touch xntti the most recent researches in 
the subject in German) nnd abroad The remaining 
half IS spent in the rending nnd discussion of jinjicrs 
which are of a more ndxanccd nature than those diBeuBBcsl 
III the Bcminnni The mcmbcrB often meet togithcr in a 
restaurant after the meeting 

Time Table — The time table of le'ctiires is not 
ilnuMi up b) an) officer or comiiiitti'e of the dejiartmeiit 
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Every teacliei sjiocifics the siibiect on wbicli be piopo&es 
to lectin e dining the coming term. The time of the 
lectures is usually fixed liy one of tlic teachers a])pomt- 
■ed by the senioi Piofessor of the department He simply 
sees that lectin e hours do not clash 

Residence — The Universities do not contiol the resi- 
•dence of the students There are no hostels and tlie stu- 
dents are at liberty to live wheie they like and to do wliat 
they please Thcie is no supei \ ision of any kind to i estrict 
the fieedom of students The Univeisity lias a lodging- 
house ofhcei called Pedal, who keeps the addi esses ot 
families willing to let out rooms to students It is a con- 
venient aiiangenient, spccialh loi loreigneis Such an ai- 
langement, unfortunately, does not exist m London 
and othei non-iesidential British Universities, nheie 
students often find it difficult to get suitable accommoda- 
tion Students may take a combined bed-sitting loora 
oi two separate looms foi bid and study Geiman 
students usually have then mid-day meals m a restaii- 
1 anP^ and get cold meat and other edibles from home foi 
,suppei Foi foieigners not acquainted with the German 
language, it is moie convenient to rent rooms with full 
board 

In respect ol lesidence, attendance at lectures, 
and movements generally, the students in Germany 
have much greater freedom than students in 
■othei countries No official lestriction is im- 
posed by the University Till veiy lecently, even 
a student, who broke the laws of the countiv, was 
tiled not b} a Civil Magistrate but by the Magistiate 
of tlie Uinvcisity while the Police merely handed over 
tlie student to the Umvcisity authorities on the produc- 
tion of his student-caul of identity This privilege has 
now been withdiawn, but information is always sent to 
tlie University by the Police, wdienevei a student is 
niiested by them foi a criminal oi civil offence The 


44 Students’ eo operative societies liavc opened their ovn resfamnnts 
■vliere they provide meals at moderate cost See Sec 13 
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I niMiMlA milliorilK'-. nnx laKo •-Uili inlinit for In*- di 

frlin nt llin\ do m fit 

'•lltdrlll I ijr ~'V\u ‘'liiili 111- I llinii nliifli 1- tin 
lir-l I — t iilnl tif undi rgndinti lifi iiiFn>.hnd iIih >1 iinl 
i-ii V 111 tins (iininn t iiu<r-m ! iirv I niicrsiu lin- 
linMivir n ItindinR Itiifiiii Imiliii li n Idfinn 1- ntfidutl 

ndiiiilii-lraliiiii of llir Heading Hoiiiii i< in llii Imnd- 
ol 11 ininniino rnii-i-lhiK id ml idmti I i-iiiml niindur of 
•■tiidi lit- mid I'rofp— nr- rliN’ti'd 111 tlKi mi mWr Tlir-o 
111 ndiiv Ii'Kinin In'r iHTonir \rri |>n|iillar unn tlio W nr 
I III m nn ini dilialiin; -ncniim niid tin nnnnirof con 
diirtmi; n dll n|i 1- nut iindir-lood ‘ 

I III '-tmlcnt- -oriilic nn linmur orjiini cd on 
-nnii \ilnl dilTcn lit liiic- Flicn nn Inn cliicl ratr;;iir!r- 
iif till -I wxiictii-i — -oripin- for piinli wial piirpom- 
and -/iciilii- that coniliinc iwinl lift iiilli wientific nnd 
Iiti nn iMirk ‘"ocirliin- of tin Mipond ntrpon nn 
liiinidnl uctonlinp to hiilijiTlh r g Mallirinntirs I’lnlo- 
Hiplii ITihton etc 1 III \ nil have a pn.i*idi lit a '•cen 
tan a decontinn -I'crctan nnd a trcamiitr, ilcctcd front 
llio Atndcnl iiicmlii r- All tlir-i olfin ra jut clacli-d for one 
icmi ‘ Till inmipi r atndontR wliii nn 111 flip fir-t two 
M ir- hp for Kninr Miidcnt" Tliii arc nllcd hirht 
MiTlmps art held once n wcil. nnd a jiapi r I- iilwnia mil 
In OIK of the kIuiIi nt< On rtn inoninl occn-iim- J'laifi-.- 
HiCH al-o art muled and Mimclinira read paptr- 
AtUr 11 tnitntiftc lUmniiiHioa of tin pa^mr the aocial part 
of till propraninit liepina and pm a on till tlirtc or four 
in till moniinp The atiidmla amp Minps nnd dtliitr 
hiiinorouH apetchtB hut thr grtntrr pirt of tlitir time is 
spent in ilnnhinp licir Tliirc nn. iimiii Icpends nbout n 
(iimian student n cnpaciU for drinkinp beer I have 
nil -elf Keen u stuiUnt dnnl 40 hip tumblera in half 


On* of (be ;>rofr«»(kr« »■ an rtficritnrtt ■larted a debatln,. accietv 
vhkb lacloiM profeit'vra alto. Tb* attempt «a« Bp ** * failorr 

tbe)r rould twH by rraaoain^a tmaDloMM^Ij com* to ooe 

tlrrhioQ na • bi^hl; dpbatabW* curreat pntitk-al tjtteatioo 

4tL Tb^to are ooJtr two (emn to • Oenn-vn ITnltenitTi (a) from 
1 t Norrral^r tltl ]>atter (b) from lat Ma« (III middle of Atmit 
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■El liOEi/^ after ^\bic]i lie continued dunking ioi 
foil! hours more at the usual speed of eight 
iumblers an houi/® These societies publish a tci- 
nnnal report which also gives a summaiy of the Um- 
vc) sity lectures delivcicd liv the Piofessors of then depait- 
luent A copy of this rcpoit is sent to all old merabcis 
Tlicse old members, called Alie Hen (old gentlemen), aie 
iiivitcd to all impoitant functions of the society In 
some societies, the Alte Herr haie a iimfoim of then 
own Besides weekly meetings, membeis Jiave also 
hilonnal beer-dimkmg gatlieiings and often take then 
meals together in tlie same lestainant Sundays aii' 
devoted to exclusions In an excuisiou at winch I wa-^ 
picsent, the students walked 50 miles in one da^ , 
'^tailing at six in the moining and letuinnig at 10 in 
fhe night 

1 have explained elsewlieie that the students ol 
th'iiiiany aie a migiatoiy population and keep moving 
liorn one University to anothei It would be difficult to 
lind a student who has studied at one Univeisity only and 
i.iicly does one come acioss a student who has only been 
lo hvo Universities Most of the students study at thiei' 
or lour Universities one ,iltei another Coiicsponding 
societies exist in all Unneisities, a student wlio is a 
member of a histoiical society at one Uni\eivSity, ipso 
facia becomes a inenibm ol the coiicsponding society^ al 
his new University Tie ma> become eithei an active 
member of the new' socieh b> paying a tciminal fee oi 
an lionorary mcnilaiT’'' w'ltliout paying anything 


17 In tlif* mectin^p of (Ii.* Hotiptxs, palled Kneipe, infrodiidion m n<i( 
Til iIp by phaViPf^ hindn, but bj dniiKin^' the henlth of each other Tlic (uo 
j'lrMtiis fill up their tumblera with he* r nrid tht \ ‘one, two, tlirei 
'•'iiiinnP'T the third pereon \\l>o u- ptipposed to introduce tlieni saT« ‘ oju 
uco three, Pror^t' (pood hrillh) S’hev emptj the tumhlcrs m one hreiUtt 
i '.(iw warmth of 1 cart Thc\ jir’;,h the "las^ra on the tnl)h aatinp ‘ore 

II i>, ihrte, Profit ’ The jH-mon i Im finislipa the pi ihi fir. t i« sufipooT ! 

0 hati von In one hrripr forte r>i>iidKrri Wire PitfiMp whin a fltrai>r,< '■ 
i-iuii in He introduced hirii>-ilf to <\<r\ om of the forti inpnihcrs ind 
iriin a totnhler fall of beer m mfrodiuinp iumsclf to «uili Thcao tum 

1 i< y» urre bnitipht to him in <,tni I Mi<i<b''ion lie theii paf down . ' 

on d''inl inf* at the u^-ii'l riri with o'her sSulent-r 
1** 0> ar'^v’nt of iwitertv, mdinfi nnuot iff ird to drink na ini' 

'' • nn c 31 t! f \ nael to do b< for< tin War 

♦0 Verkrrr 
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jrniilK’fs nf tlio (nmp MK-K 13 nil iIiciiippIm”: limllitr- 
(Ipruii Brtidcr'^ iinil mlilnw mli ollnr in faniiliiir 
InnpinRP 

( ricKtl foollull diiil iHHkn diiln \\liirli nrc vprv 
fnimlmr to no Intlinii sludint <lo mil in (ipnnnn\ 
tlmu).l' iurniiins ntlentmii la l«inp pnul to siairta ainci 
tlic Wnr till \ do not III m witli tin tmililionnl lifr of n 
(11 mini ptinli 111 Tliihis mill /Miiiin'il lea liimLiir lm\i 
iilw i\a Imh.!! laiiml \r 1 Ins di In 11 nn in (>111111 s la mnili 
nji I13 tlic «i>-nll(sl HK'inl s<H,iitiia “1 Insin socictii s 
wen first ratnlilislii'd na (irounrml orpninantioiiK 
Studi nta lonnnp from oni |irovino 1S13 Hmnnn fonm'i! 

I ItiATmiii Socicti Tim win soniiulinl like tin 
Mirirtii a foniieil in Canilinilpi nnd Osfonl In slinlcnla 
laiiinnp from 11 [nrliculiir M-liool In 18 -lfi wliirt tlie 
nil 11 of till Oemiaii k inpin wna ilevi lopcil llic'c wicicties 
rlinnpial tlicir olijecl and poncontmted tlicir nllcnlion on 
tin development of Imniti to tin 1 nipm Jjntcr nn tin 
nil 1 of sporta cnniu in and lliti di lOojicd inlo llic at stem 
of dnellinp 

At proaent these societnn are partl3 wainl nnd jmrtli 
ajxirtinp II103 hold Knripe where tlio3 drink beer niiip 
sonpa, dehier humorous apw-hea and arrnnpe cscursioiiK 
thei linic special Iiouk-h of their own win re thc\ Imvi 
their mcala topclher But thi iiiiiai iinportnnt ohjcel of 
these socictica is duolhnp Tins diielhnp is ven similar 
to bosinp hut with this riifTcreneo that Blmr|i 
swords are used instead of fists A doctor for drcasiiip 
the wounda is 11^10311 in attendance These duels, hki 
linniB nnd lioniip are fixcil as fncndlv mail In a Tin 
rreaidcnta of scien nr eight dilTorent bociclica iinot to 
gutlicr onro a week nnd arranso duels Iwtwecn their 
mombera A student nn first joining the Pociet3 remains 
n Fudif and is not promoted to the rank of full mem 
iHrahlp (BuTsch) till he has coinn out succcssfiil in oin 
of the duels Most duels are fixed the Presidents 
sometimea two atudents, wlio have serious differences to 
settle 111831 •^ 1 ’ so by a duel Duelling is an oxjionsivi 
s|)i)rt and 011I3 studonia who nrc well off (jin nITord (o 
lieeoinc mcinbora of tlieso corps or societies All 
iiicnilicrB have scaru on fboir faces this haa liccomo so 
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common that a scat on the face is consideied essential 
attribute of manly beauty Scientific excursions foim 
an important feature of a student’s life in Germany 
Thc'^e excursions are arianged by Professors, who take 
tlieii studente to important industrial towns and show 
tlu'in tlie details of the piocess of different industries 

Section 12 

Accommodation of Students in Larger Cities 

The problem of providing students with suitable 
accommodation at a moderate cost exists in ever}' laige 
citj Some hostels have recently been built at Univeisity 
Centres m England, but the accommodation they piovide 
IS hopelessly insufficient Houses for students aic being 
built in Germany but they aie more like Univeisity 
Unions than hostels The high cost of living, the in- 
sanitary condition of students’ lodgings, and the absence 
of health} recreations and of corpoiate life aie keenly felt 
in every large University Town The problem is moie 
acute in Calcutta than elsewheie, and inspite of large 
expenditure, a suitable 'solution has not yet been found 
People in India aie not accustomed to letting out room'^ 
in their houses as is done in European countries These 
looms are let out including the ser\ices of all the lioiise- 
soi \ ants A successful attempt has recently been made 
by the C/ecks m Prague On account of the linguistic 
and social difficulties, Czechs and Germans cannot Ine 
together in the same liostel, so they haAe recently built 
tuo hostels, one for the German students and the other 
1 01 the O/ecks All students reading m any institution 
abo\c the high-school grade can live in such hostels I 
vill desciibe the arrangement in one of these tvo hostels 
111 greater detail on account of its importance to Indian 
conditions. 

The liostel was established, and is administered, 
b^ a jinv.ite committee consisting ol eight perspns, one 
ol whom IS nominated by the President of the Czecko- 
Slovakiaii Ecpublic, one by each of the fi\c Ministers 
and one In the Municipality of Prague, while the eighth 
IS c!(‘( fed by the students It is a semi-official committee 
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and receives a maintenance grant of itJ 000 a vear from 
tlie Goveminont Tlie site nns granted free bj the 
Mimicipaliti Tlie Government contributed about tno- 
tbirds of tbe cost of binldnm vvbilc one-tlurd was col 
lected in tbe comniittoc Tbcrc is accommodation for 
‘too students Tlie charges are \er> moderate being 
aliont £2 to £5 n month for lioard and lodging “ Tbe 
anionnl of fee vanes with tlio pecuniary position of the 
pareiitR about 50 per cent of the students are taKtn on 
reduced fees, and about 20 per cent pai onlv £2 a 
month Tbe rooms arc all of the same stjlo and no 
distinction is made in tlie food Tlie hostel is five miles 
from tbe llnivcrsitv, but there is a tram son icq and 
students get season ticVets at reduced prices Too 
students arc accommodated in each room but siiiple seated 
rtmiiis arc given to those who have to prepare foi special 
CMiininalioiis Funiitiirc and beds arc supplied bv the 
hostels the students have onl) to bring tbcir liooks and 
clothes The superintendent of the hostel is a whole 
time odioer who has been a Professor in the Umversitj 
The hostel has a reading room a large dining hall studj 
rooms and a largo central ball accommodating about 
1 i300 iieraons w liioli is used for dramatic iierfomianccs 
5t IS tlic best of its kind winch I liaic seen in a largo 
European City 


Section 13 

German Students Co-operative Association 

A largo number of German students had suspended 
tbeir studies during the "War and joined active niihtarv 
service Whoa tho War came to an end, tliov found tlint 
they had no means tor tlie continuation of their studies “ 
Unlike the English Goeemraont the German Govern 


50 Tbe Buperintcodeot proctuud toe that ho would idmlt IndJon 
•tndmU on redact fee* irhVili 1*111 be ^ to £0 a pionth ^ 

61 In iiDKiand thU pet)bl«m waa nlTed \ry fbe }oiDt effrel* of Ibc 
OoiemtMiBt ana the TJnlTenrti^ Tbe Ooremment jfaTB upeefal i*ehol*r»Wpe 
t the atodenta wbo retimed from tbe War and tlu tJnfrermltte* admitted 
them irreapeoUTB of nninbeia ^Te them Ubenl amstaoce and iDodjjlled 
t'kelr cenraee aitd axamlnatlnn* m auc^ a manner that the itndenta might 
« tafn ther degree* in the mliiimtnD Ume 


B. E— 0 
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ment was too pooi to give them any help, the Univei- 
6ities, with no endowments of then own and depending 
entirely on the Goveinment, weie also not in a position 
to assist them Left to then own devices, the students 
who had letiiined fiom the War, met togethei in 
Fehiiiaiw 1921 and oiganised themselves into an Asso- 
ciation with the object of helping themselves A cential 
office was estabhslied at Dresden with blanches nt all 
XJniveisitv centies The small society founded in 1921 
has nov developed into a poweiful oigamsation and has 
given a gieat impulse to higher education in Germany 
It IS planning to build students’ houses at all ITni- 
veisity centres Five such houses^^ have been alieady 
built and buildings have been lented at othei places 
These houses weie built by piivate collections aided by a 
Goveinment giant which was 70 pei cent of the total 
collection They aie moie like University Unions than 
hostels They have large lestauiants, wheie students^ 
can have meals at a cheap rate, which is about 60 pei 
cent of the maiket puce ^ A laige number of students, 
on account of then poverty, are given meal tickets at haK 
lates and about 15 per cent are given free tickets The 
Association pays foi these free tickets to the students’ 
houses, so that the lestaiuants aie self-suppoiting The 
Association has also opened co-operative shops wheie 
things aic sold at threc-fouiths of the market prices and 
in the case of expensive ai tides, such as clothes and shoes, 
they have ananged with business films foi then supply 
to students at a special discount They keep a stock oi 
text-books, piesentcd by old students, which aie lent 
fiee to ])ooi students A large number of students tvpe 
then lectin e-notes, the As'^ociation allows them to do tbe 
U'jie-y 1 iting lice of chaige and even to take the machines 
to then looms It has made special an angements loi 
sending out at its own expense sick students to nuisinc 
homes in Geimaii'^ and abioad It piovides voik loi pool 

*2 Dro'^den Andioii Eonn, Mannlicim and Danzig 

Til number nf students ulio board in tlic Btudcnls’ bouses >9 
about om third of the total number 

n Till s.ning efr.xied bv the students in bavinc meals nt fitudonis’ 
boti'fs it <beii) rale i^ CSS, 000 n year This sum nia> be taken as fb»' 
btndeiii^ luntribiition to hnrsanrs 
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students during the \nrntion bo t!mt tlic\ msv earn money 
to meet the expenses of the next tenn Tt also sends out 
students to foreign countries during \nrntionB ncconling 
to the Btudents-evehange ssatem, and also gnes acholar 
ships for study in foreign countnes Tn addition to 
regular loans and Inirsanes the Association also gives 
casual small loans to poor students I was told that 40 
per cent of such casual loans is not rcahaed To make 
up for this loss even student in tlie Ttniversih is required 
to par Sd per tenn The Association has undertaken 
the uork of a son ice securing agency and also supplies 
infonnation alxjiit foreign I micrsitics The Goicm 
ment has now instituted opeoial bnsnnes” which are 
awarded hv the hiiralnr in consultation with this Assn 
elation 

All these facilities including the bursaries given 
by tile Goiemmont through tlic T’niversitics, ore open to 
foreign students The Association has organised a spe- 
cial aopartment for this purpose Ijost year it gave n 
hnndred special scholarships to Chinese students and 
distributed them amongst the dilTcrent tlnnersitios “ 
AVith these facilities a foreign student with hmiteil 
means can live on ilO a niootli and e\en this 
amount ho can borrow from tlic Central Office at Dresden 
Stndents alwajs tnucl in third class at half fare, and 
foreign students who liaAO paid the full Eailwaj faro on 
their first arrival get linlf the fare refunded on their 
llatneiilation provided a certificate was obtained at the 
Eailway Station Tin ANSociation lias also undertaken 
to mtroduce foreign students to factories for jiraohcal 
work (a unique opportunity for outsiders) recommends 
them to good German families and makes special arrange 
monta tor tlicii lacations 

Organisation oj Central Office — I lia\e described in 
a general manner the work which tlie Students Co- 


lU The tuotmt ot the liorurr 1b 24 Od pn tnntim per studdot in the 
tJolTcnitT A Untrenitj- with 4^)00 itadeata » grant f £500 a jear 
58 I bad a talk with tb« officiala at lirraden and other ■OniTemty 
centre* and I nndaratood that the Btudenta Aiiviciahon will be aery -Hilling 
to riTo arbolanbipa. In the abap* of loana. to Indian atodenta if aome re^pon 
tible peion or aodety pnd rtokei to collect ih« money when the atodenta 
hare entered Ufa 
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operative Association is doing lor the student eominunity 
in Geiman Unncrsitios. T sluill ikw give an account 
of its oiganisation. Tlie Gentinl Office of tlie Associa- 
tion is ill Diesden '"J'he Assoriation lias tlnee 
classes oi inenibeis (J) E\eiy student mail icnlated 
at any Geinian UnivcrsiU becomes a inembei of the 
Association (2) Non-students may also become inem- 
beis by paving eight sliillings a \cni (B) Pnnis may 
also enlist themselves as meinbeis, but the fee foi then 
membeiship is higher (£5 a yeaO The CMsutne voik 
is enti listed to a committee, called the Execiitne Com- 
mittee, consisting ol twelve poisons elected b\ the mem- 
bcis Eoiu mcmbeirt of the Executne Committee aic 
elected liom amongst the Piolessois, loin liom amongst 
the students and foui fiom amongst the non-student 
membeis of the Association 

The woik is dnidcd into sc\eial blanches — 

(]) Loan blanch 

(21 Individual assistance to students 

(3) Stipends, local and cential 

(4) Inteichange of students and foieign students 

(5) Geneial oiganisation 

(G) Piopaganda 

The object of the fiist bianch is to give loans to 
puOi students®® The Association gets ^800,000 a }eai 
fiom the Government, two-tlnids ot ^A'hlch is paid by the 
Cential Goveinment and one-thiid by the Piovincial 
Governments The giant has been fixed for ten yeais, 
at the end ol which the Association is expected to have a 
capital of eight million pounds The monev paid back 
by the students should be sufficient foi futuie loans The 
money is lent at 3 pei cent mteiest, the bank late in 
Germany being 8 pei cent Two precautions aie taken 
against losses (a) Eveiy student wffio desiies to get a 
loan has to give the secuiity of some leliable poison, 
who IS responsible foi its lepayment (h) Every student®® 
leading in any one of the 49 Universities pays 15d per 


67 The address is 2, ICatzer Strasse, Dresden 

68 The work is carried on like Herman’s Foundation in America 

59 The total number of students is 113,667, of whom 8,824 are 
foreigners See Sec 11 
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nil lo 1 tiu !)n<l diUtn llml <K*fnr ow l4i tlio dentil 
or unlit of 1 inj)l(»\im in tjf ihe UinrmtrH It pn»jH) '*<1 
to nii*'r tlic contnlmiinn of fontpi ‘stndenU (o Od 
1 u nil iH ](r^ ( p m likt h to 1 m» iti r lit knn^' ^ni n (o 
fon ipn vUm 1( Ills 

’I In vettiiid Itmiirli for indi\idnnl n'"iihtnnn to 
Mndi iit'^ lin^yt \rml rtiTtioim. ilic ino t ini|H>rtnnt of uliirli 
Is tin oiu wlinh nmii^i s Knimlomiin Inntiiiriit for Mtk 
studi nts Mxnit 2i>0 Ktudeiit^ nn m ni « \t i^ \t ir to Hit 
iHst '^lontnrnt in nnd oiitMdi (iinimiiv nnd llti \«'S«>rii 
tion pi\‘> tilt inliri eo«it Tin fon i;:ii Itniicli (tf tins 
or^Mnisntion h doin^ \ir\ nsofnl work It npus<nts 
(icriiiHii ►.tmluils in nil Intor 1 iii\<rHit\ fnii^n'^siH nid 
irrnii;:(‘s for tin liTlnn ■> of fon ign T’rofi ors*"'’ in 
(nnnin\ It M*nds out n Inr/ji iinniK r ttf *5tnd( nls i \er) 
M ir to Amennii Inil«»rii'* nnd nmnsi fnrlor\ work 
for Xiinrnin students m (•emnin It jrntiiM seliolnr 
siiijis to (nrinm studi nts forstnd\ in fr>rf*i;in roniitnes' 
nnii ji\«s htii'ontK to fonign ^tudi nii ulto wimIi to stiidj 
in (n nnnn riu\t rsitic*'* It soppln s inftjrninlion to 
fiin i*n ‘'liuknts ntnl |itildi*»Iu <\tr\ M*nr n Uxik in 
1 n„li«<!i giMiig gminil infomintion nl>out Ginnnn Uni 
\t rsitii h Tli( Mijk ihU to Indian studt nts are giM n In 
tin** Imincli of the \K«fKinlion 

OriitnuKotioii nt I nirrrsttif Ct ntrrs —~l hn\( ‘*o fnr 
dt*^ rilx d tin orginiis.itton and tin work of tin. ruilml 
nflici alDn^^din 'tin ^tiiduit'^ (o-o|Kmti\i V^KOdii 
lion has al'Si n hi-nndi nt all I in\ersil\ (i litres I \cn. 
ImiiKh Ins n inaiiiignig oomnnlltH ninsibling of tla rt 
pnsentntnos of Hludonts pniftssors niul non student 
ineiiilM TH in eqiinl ]m)|>oriion TIu non student ineniln rs 
arc ajiiKinilid t ilhcr on nceount of tluir niltrepl in the 
slndcnls or in coiisulcrntion of their donnliona Fneli 
hmiicli Ins the foltouing 8C\cn f<octions armngcincut of 
rcstniimnts including tlic snlt of nnal tickets lending of 
to\t liooks loan of t}|)c writers Finding work for students 

Co n>rt I rolrvtm »ltn ImIit lo kHoTB at dill rcol TTolTcrajly tovDa 

fw traTclIias They rerdre btrtpitallty ami gtl a part of the jfate 
unney If any 

fll Mr Krtl J Munkh UnlvcttUy tiaa jaat anardM a K-holarah p for 
MuJ\ at Taflirtr a Dina niiamti lliUxeraKy of BoJpur In neni;al (tndUl 
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dining vacations; sending sick students to sanatoiia in 
Geimany; short loans, co-opeiative stores, including the 
sale of coal Each branch is in chaige of a student, who 
works as a volunteei A paid officer^^ is appointed to 
iiin the office and assist the students in chaige of vaiious 
blanches 

The Geimans do not believe in woiking by com- 
mittees A committee is appointed to guide the policy, 
but the actual work is left to individuals “ Tlie stipends 
given by the local blanches are diffeient fiom tliose 
awarded by the central (Dresden) oiganisation They 
also advance small casual loans to students 

Students who want stipends have to fill up an appli- 
cation foim, the contents of which aie verified through 
the agency of the Police Foreign students aie eligible 
foi the stipends and loans given bv Government and the 
Association 

The income of the bianch associations consists of — 

(a) Fees from students at the rate of Is 6d a 
term 

(h) Contribution fi'om the Cential Oiganisation at 
Dresden 

(c) Private collections 

(d) Grant from the Goveinmeut at the late 

of 2^d per student in the University 
Detailed infoimation about the income and expendi- 
tiiie and the aims and objects of the Association may be 
obtained fiom the annual lepoits issued by the Cential 
Oiganisation at Dresden and by its branches at Uni- 
veisitv centies 


Section 14 

Youth’s Movement in Geimany 
(Jngend Bcwequncj) 

Geneial Baden-Powell, aftei Ins expeiience in the 
South Afiican Wai, -Rhen voung Boei boys oi twelve 


62 The salary of the o&cer is from £120 lo £100 a jear 
61 Lord Palmerston once said that the most efficient committee is a com 
mittee of three persons, in which two persons absent tliemselvcs 
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or (liiricpn look nc(i\c part iii fiplitiitg organised (lie 
Bo\ ‘Ncoiit \fovpniciit in I nginnd and i\rotc scxcrnl liooItB 
upon (lie sutijcet Tlic moroniciit lins Iwi-ii gndiinIK 
iiUrodiired into nil countries forming part of the Britisfi 
Empire German! started a similar organisation, 
called P/nd Finder^ on the exact lines of the Boer orgn- 
ni'nlion General Baden Powell s inovemenl is hnsed 
on social seiaacc comhined with niititarv discipline 
Bndcn Powell himself is the General of nil the Splits 
It IS organised h\ outside agencs through (lie help of 
tcncherN The initiation tliercforc ronies not from 
students, hilt from tent hers and outsiders The German 
moicmcnt lajs greater stress on elinracicr hiiilding and 
national education In German! tins niO!emeni was 
stnrteil hj the 1)0 !b tlieinseUes imli nenilentl} of teachers 
who first opposeil it on the ground tiint their pupils would 
lieconie less scnotis in class work There is no central 
organisation in German! though in German CrciKo- 
‘slotakia the organisation is centmlisetl In Gennnnj 
1x1! s of diirtrent schools form tlieniscKcs into groups, and 
go nut into the coiintn and often sleep in the open nt 
night The object is not mere exercise hut to (s' in touch 
with e!cr! phase of life in the eonntr! In eoiintrj 
places the Ixi!b li!e in a !en simple st!le like peasants 
The B03 Scout IB onl\ a part of the Toiitli b Move 
raent winch goes deeper It depends nB in America on 
the intense desire of the students to know the world in 
Its true perspective and toestahlish simpnthotic relntion- 
Bhip witli the studont-eomiminily nil over the world 
The movement is also in a wa) a rc!olt against the 
home and the Bcliool authority After the nr parents 
were compelled to work for longer hours in onlor to earn 
their li! ing and Could not an before, gi!e the same atten- 
tion to the training of their children The xoiiths got 
tired of the strict discipline of the nchool which had 
nncouBciousl^ liccomo more military than neadenne The 
moiomcnt aims at emancipation from the rigid diBCipline 
of school and homo life Interest m games and sjxirts 
is another feature of the movement Students now take 
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moic intcicst m games wliich aie oiganised not bv the 
schools but by the students themselves Mimici])alities 
aie spending large sums of money m piovidmg plav- 
gTounds toi the boys The Berlin Coipoiation alone 
spent £000,000 last veai foi this puiiiose 

The leadeis of education aie tiying to diiect the 
movement toy aids the development of national chamctei 
The movement at ])iesent exists moie in hoohs than in 
lealiU 1 ha^e talked A\ith boys, teacheis, and paients 
in towns and countiv places, but bad gieat diflicuKv in 
finding out yhat the movement actually yas though I 
Avas intiodufcd to a \oluminous liteiatme on the subjert 

Section 15 

Technical and Indn^iiial Educaiion 

Tn cM'iA factor <ind laige woikshop, thiee t\ pes ol 
poisons ,11 (‘ lequned {a) Pei sons who contiol the whole 
lactoiv TlicA design the machineiA, and concrnliate 
then alhuition not ^o imuh on lunning the existing 
machineiA as on its jiossibilities ioi luithei doAclop- 
ment The\ undeisland machincn moie on pa])ei th.in 
in the woikshop TIioa m,i\ be called the ‘Engini'Cis 
ib) Poisons AA ho aie mchaigeol the difieient pai ts ol llu' 
facton They must thoioughlv undei stand how to nin 
the m.ichineiv and also the woik of adjustments .md 
lepaii 'riitw aie the ()\eiseeis Ol ‘Foiemen ' (c) Poisons 
aaIk) adu.illA woik at one small pait ol the machine ,ind 
Avhose <lut\ IS moie mediaiiical than intellectual ^I’law 
aie till' ‘ Woi kiiK'ii 

'Phe iiatuu' ol the woik done b\ ('lu h ol 
lh(‘S(' Ihii’c d.is^es ol peisons is dincicnt, and (mi- 
'^ecpienth lluw i('()uiie dilleient kinds ol ii, lin- 
ing An example hum huilding constiudion will 
lihistiate Ihe ine.imng 'I’he business ol Ihc 
engiiieei is to design buildings and labom-s.iAing 
machine'- lie knows liow to build an aich ami can cal- 
< ulate till' jiicssme at dilleient points But il teipiiH's .i 
111, Ison (whom 1 have called a (oi email') to put lln' hiuKs 
111 ihen ))i(ipe! ])la(e> A gmid engineei imiA lie a h.id 
ina'-on The mason ma\ go on huilding again .ind ,igam 
.111 aidi lie ha'- 1 oiisti ueted beloie, but he will not be able 
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to (It i;,'n a in \v mb linn utitvt nKi 1 h ii iniiiilK'r of 
uw! nu n iiial* r tliL n»ntn)t of tin l( Umm work 

nun nn (nbu Ut-tl flair • fTu n lit v will Ik nunn'-til nial 
i(a\ wiIIIm abti (o Inal for flu iiw Km tiu IIuhI Ii\ wind) 
lalwuir inn U *si\c<l On mi-^nint of fla uunn«<Ml n ( 
of nmdniurv in t\ir\ ptift**^ of lib it In*' iu»w tHMYnnn 
la^t^ *'<ir\ tiiat workimn nboulil Ih skilitil Inlwmnr't 
lluui i(a lu'ail tif fiHbinrfll nliitifion for tlum 

1 or 51 '^niiU rt«nn rn >«ia li n** a naln«tiw wi 

ri'ijinn )n p^hk of flip m coml nal ibml >' t«nU I la 

r workinnn nnwt Im of tin roirninn I\|h tind bw 

tnnt^ duaild bi\( ncuMil ‘^l»na ftdnnril ttbimlion 
111 (urinniu liar* bit'' ntniitlx Ut n a Inr^c ili \t lo))iia nf 
oi foUn^< nabi‘'lr\ wbnb woik'-iniul in Inial will) ncn 
lultim \^,ra\iUurnl oih rations in l-umjK an i imod 
on for \t 1) iiamlbs jii till \i ir nnd Mr\ blllr work mi 
bi tbaa dnriiit, ila ln< w inlt r inontb't Du rnnmr«> 
wlm m alb dnnn^wuibr buvr takon np colln;f 5 italn 
ir\ hpiHinllv lla ninkiny of to\« (unniiu a( pn ^ nl 
priMiiKis n iai^t ninnU r of (InbiniiK to\h wlnrb nn 
ino il\ fla work of fnniarv Ibtx do nol um nindnno< 
run b\ jiowtr bat onl\ (Hirtabb nindnia s rini b\ lunal 
nial b\ <niiill nailois 

T lie tmiinn" of tin fon nnin nial of tia innHti r of n 
(nab i'i of Miiiiinr thondi not of nn uUntiml nutiin 
ProMHjiin i‘' II lab in (oniiiiiw for llip cdncalion inal 
til la ml (niinintiof mdi of tln'»i nial inrftiliilion't 

of dins (lifTt r( nf jinali s liavi l)i*cn (*Hlnbb‘ilu‘(l for flan 
in‘'lna(ioii ^iliooli ffir tniinint! workmen nn nillnl 
( nrt rlir Srliulr (I (i na nlni^ retlinaal ^ bool) Insti 
lutioii'- for tmniin/ Ion iia n iiml iimbtorn of Inalo an 
calUal Inch iicUulr ('1 mtU ScIiooIh) IuHtitnliniiH nt 
wind) Lnfiintsjrfi nn' tniinctl nn (milt'd IJ<uh Srhiiio 
(Tcdiinciil Tbnvtrsiiies) T now proceed lo depcrilic llu 
in^litutioiiH of tncli Ij|h 

Plcmnilarif Tcrhutcal hi^Utulion^ (Grifirrfa vSdiab 
and Bern/ Sebafr') — \ \or^ l)o> mid girl after lcft\ing 
Ibo IbiJinl Miool onttrs some factoiw buRincflR or pro- 
foRKion im u workman or nBHistnnt at Ibo ago of fourteen 
He find, joins ns an npprcnltcc for three jenrs, during 
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this period he leceives no pay and has also to attend a 
school called the Gewerhe Scluile Attendance at this 
school IS compiilsoiy by law After passing the final 
examination, he is appointed a paid woikman or assist- 
ant The cleanei-boy in a shop, the laboinei in a cottage- 
industiv, the eiiand-boy in a hotel and the boy-assistant 
in a baibei’s oi caipentei’s shop have all to seive as ap- 
pi entices for thiee years and at the sajne tune study their 
special tiade in a Gewerhe Sehnle The boys aie not 
leqinied to pay any fee, but their masters have to make 
a small contiibution These schools aie maintained by 
municipalities, which lecene special giants from the 
Goveinment foi then maintenance In some places the 
(xoveinment mamtains its own schools 

The classes aie dnided according to tiade, and boys 
puisuing a particulai tiade aie taught togethei The 
cuiiiculum IS piepaied accoiding to the leqimements of 
each tiade, and the teaching is both theoietical and practi- 
cal Besides the specialised study of the profession, the 
coiuses of instruction include the German language, 
arithmetic and drawing, elements of political science, 
book-keeping and gymnastics Exclusions and games 
are compulsory in these schools as eveiywheie else The 
teacher of the trade-subject is generally a master woikraan 
of the profession Thus, master carpenters, master bar- 
bers and master bakers are appointed teachers for profes- 
sional subjects The detailed syllabus of drawing, arith- 
metic and geometry is different foi different trades, and 
special text books suitable for each profession have been 
piepaied The problems in the arithmetic and geometly 
of a carpenter class deal with wood-work, and in their 
drawing lessons, the bo-^s are lequiied to diaw the paits 
of fuinituic Mathematics and drawing suited to persons 
following a particulai trade will be useless to persons 
pill suing othei trades The minimum period of instruc- 
tion fixed by law is eight honis a week, but in practice 
the instiuction co\ers ten to twehe hours (not periods) 
a week. The number ol tiiese schools before the Mhai was 
3,600, having 540,000 students after the War it has 
iiici cased by 50 pei cent 
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lu litj; imluAtnnl milrc^, wlicrp the ium\l)cr of I)o\b 
fdlloHmp n pirtieiilnr profeBRioii ii Inrpe llic elnoRCfi of 
tint pror(“-Mon nre neparntcd from tlie (,nrrrbr frliiUr 
iiml nrpnniFod h\ themBtUen n« n fe|)arnte school colled 
the Brruj Seliiilc, which is renlh ii siiiple trade Cicirrrlw 
Schulr The difTerenee lielwion Orirrrbr Sr/iii/r nnd 
Brnif Srhulr ib Hint the former prcpireo the lioon nnd 
pirls for all proh“<'iion‘< while the Intter prepiircfi enndi 
diitCB for lome particular profe«-.ion oiil\ Tn some iilneen 
profcRBinnnl ilnuneB nrc ntfnehcil to Prininn ‘icIiooIb nnd 
nre enlted Farh Clawii Pome of these sehools in 
hip towiiB hniL liostelh enlleil ] iiijniitiibnui nttnihed to 
them Tn theao hoBtcti lio\s nmhe their own nrranpe- 
nients for food 

CniirseR of initnictinn siiilnhle for eneh profession 
hn\e now been drown up l>) the Cioiernmciit nnd the 
npprenticco (cnlled f rbriingc) nre divided into tlirrce 
clnssos nceordiiip to the )ieriod of their sehoohnp Tho 
finnl Lxnininntion is (omhieted hv the tenchers under the 
ginenl piiidnnce of nrofe«sionnl specinhsts Tn the 
notiool which 1 visiteit there wen sepnratc clnsscs for 
twentv five different professions Tn (icrninnv ns hns 
Ixon explnined liefore liovs nnd pirls rcccne conipiil«on 
cdiicntion of n general nntiire up to the npc of fourteen nnd 
this IS followed hj eompiilsorv iirofcssionnl or technicat 
cdiicntion for n further period of three ^enrs Children 
who lime selected n profcRsion for winch no spcoinhscd 
cdiicntion hns been provided or who do not join ns 
apprentices nrc required to nttend n new tjpc of schools 
cnlled Fnrtbilduiig bcliiilc These dcIiooIb tnkc up the 
residue of the Gemcrbc Scbiilc nnd Brriif Srhulc Tlicir 
courses nre similnr to those of Central Schools in 
England Tn fnet the iden of these Central Schools of 
England wns tnhen from the Fortbililimg Srhulc of South 
Germnnv These scliools give general education with n 
prpcticnl Inns but not BjiccinliBcd cdiicntion for n jiarti- 
culnr profession 

Sccnndanj Education (Facit Schulc or Trade 
SclianU) — Tho most iraportniit port of techmcnl eduen 
tion IS the training of foremen who notnallj mn the 
miuhiner) nnd of the master tradesmen of cottage in- 
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'dnst))es, sncli as mnsioi tailois, mastei wntcli-makcMS and 
master pamteis On account ot tlie advfinced natnio of 
the stud}', the teacliing ot several piofessional snhjofts is 
not combined togetliei in one school as m tlie Grwcibe 
Schiilr, sepal ate scliools liave been establislied foi fno 
teaching ot diffeient piotessional subjects Jn tlie 
■Gewnhe Schnle the boys spend moie time in then own 
business and attend school (oi about an liour and a half 
-eveiy day In tlie Fach Srhule (Tiade Seliools) students 
spend moie time in school and less in business The 
>conditions ot admission to these schools aie also moie 
•sti ingent 

The bo’^s and gnls, who join the Tiade Schools, have 
usiiallv either studied foi six yeais in a High School 
(Obei-ical SchuJc oi Gifiunasium) oi liavc gone tliiougli 
the whole ooiiise ot a Middle School Joi a jieiiod of six 
^ea1s 01 have done hiilliantl> in a Boaid School Tlie 
Tiade School couise cweis thiee >eais and instiuction i« 
impaited foi thiit^ to loitv hoiiis a wnek In the fust 
veai, education is moie theoietical than jiiactical, ni 
the second ^eai equal attention is paid to both theon and 
piactice and in the last 'ycai instiuction is moie pi actual 
than theoietical Duuno this jieiiod, e\ciY student is 
leqiiited to piepaie one complete aiticle tiom law^ mnte- 
iials In the wsatch-makei ’s school, foi example, e\eiv 
boy has to make the toothed-wdieel sjiiings and eveiy 
little sciCAV leqimed, and fit the paits up into a complete 
■waatch 

At the end ot thiee veais, the students aie examined 
bv a Commission ajijiointed by the Mmisti) ot Tiade and 
Industi) and the aiticles made by them in a complete 
toim aie also showm to the examineis m the same waiy 
as laboiatoiy note-books in the piactical science examina- 
tion The students in Tiade Schools aie called Lehihiiqe, 
those who have passed the examination aie called GescJle 
The examination is called Geselle Piujung The Gcsellc 
can join factoiies oi small shops as paid appicntices oi as 
assistants Thev woik m the capacity ot appientices oi 
assistants foi a fuithci period of thiee yeais, during wdnch 
time they leceive small salaries, school attendance dining 
this peiiod IS optional, but they aie leqiiired to pass an 
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1 \iiimnn(i(m wliidi cntitU'^ tlipiii to Ik- r'lllpil ninslern 
111 tlmr Iriik No (iprsoii w cnlilloil In ojh.ii nii indc- 
jHiiiUiil -.lioji iinlo^H 111 liiifl p,i>.to(I (111 iniiHlcr o I'cimiinii 
turn HI (lint tnidc 

'I lu'KO pcIiooIh nrp tin liiirkliom id Ci niiiin iiidiiHtncH 
It i*- oiit'.ide tlip prone of (liiR IhhiK to (;i\e (lie detniled 
pvihliiw of imcli jirolfPMonnl pcIiooI, Imt 1 will di Hcriln 
till h\lliiliiiH of till wntrli iimKi r R peliool nmi model Tlic 
hIiooI ir Pilimted in (ilnRRliutc ninr l)iT“<leii mill Iihr n 
tlini jenrs coiir-o 

riiriirrlirnl f.H’tmin (10 to 20 lioiirn n week) 

1 Arifliiiutir imd AlgeUni iiirliidiiig till n't of 

(lie slidt nile cnieiilnlion from (nlilcR 
grijilis md logiiritlim' — 2 liniirR ii week 

2 (leometn of two mid tliree dinieiiRioiis iiicliid- 

iiig tin elenienlR of Tngonometr\ 

1 I’llJRKSl 
1 blectrotcelimcR 
5 tiXorciRep in Llctlritite 
(i Elcclnc Signiilp 

7 Geminn 

8 H} fill lit 

0 Book kwjmifi 

10 Flcments of Political Siienee 

11 (IjniniiRticH 

12 I'rcncli and kngliBli (optional) 

I’mclical B'ork (80 to 40 lioiirs a week) 

1 1 ilinfi twisting, use of toola and mncliines 

2 bae of microinctore and the Htiidj of big 

dorks 

S The nieclianiRm and constniction of diDiciiIt 
parts of a watch jioaitioii of Btoncs enre 
w-ork and jxxkcl watches the working ol 
cjlmders etc 

4 The RjKtcm of toothid wheels and aprings 

‘electrical work 

5 Use of pondiiliim in lug clocks pendulum ad- 

jiistnients Indies watches 
(i Bcpaire 

7 Tile complete eonatruction of a cvutcli 
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Hiqliei Tccluncal Education (Hoch Schnlc oi En- 
<gi7ieennq Colleges) — Higher technical and piofc=;sional 
•education is given m special institutions, v\diich have the 
lank of Univeisities and the powei to awaid the Doctor’s 
degiee These institutions aie called Hoch Scluile In 
•Geimany theie aie ten Hoch Scliule^ foi the engmeeiing 
piofession, foui foi the study of agiiculture“ and five foi 
foiesti} The conditions of admission aie the same as 
in othei Univeisities Candidates for admission must 
have passed the Alntunenten oi the final examination of 
High Schools and, in case of foieign students, such ex- 
amination as entitles them to ]Oin a Umveisity of then 
■own countiy Theie is no lestriction about the numbei 
*of admissions in these colleges and no student is lefiised 
admission ioi want of accommodation Students woik iii 
batches, if the laboiatoij'- accommodation does not pcimit 
^i.ll the students to woik simultaneously 

These Univeisities have two examinations a Dip- 
loma Examination and a Doctoiate Examination The 
Diploma Examination is equivalent to the B Sc degiee 
m Engineering in the British Univeisities Candidates 
foi Diploma Examinations must have (1) studied foi foni 
yeais in a Umveisity, (2) done piactical woik foi a 
period of one year, and (3) passed the two jiaits of the 
examination The first pait of the examination is held 
two yeais after admission the subjects foi this ex- 
amination aie Mathematics, Mechanics, Desciiptive Geo- 
metiy, Machme-technic, Physics and Chemistiy, Electio- 
■technic, Theoiy of Heat, Political Science, Eactoiy 
Digamsation, and Electro-mechanics 

No student is allowed to sit for the second pait 
unless he has passed the fiist pait of the examination two 
yeais before and has done a yeai’s practical woik in a 
tactoiv The conditions are piecisely the same as foi 
the B Sc degiee m Engineimg in England or Scotland 
A student who has passsed the Diploma Exammation can 
be a candidate for the Doctoi’s degree m Engmeeiing 


65 Aaclien, Berlin, Braunschweig, Breslau, Darru&ladt, Dresden, Hun 
Tiover, Karlsruhe, Munchen, Stuttgurt 

GG Berlin, Bonn Poppelsdorf, Hohenheim, Weihen Stephan 
67 Elbers-n aide, Haun Munden, Tharandt, Claustlial and Freiburg 
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Ttt( n flirtlicr buiiIv of Iwn \i nr* Tlir inntlo of cAnniinn- 
timt IS IIk suin' ns in ollii r i-i iPlin nni\ nrls Biilijefts " 
"Vo (Hr-Jiii IP npiKiiiUisI I’mlrsvor in n Ilorh Sr/iiilr unless 
III lins SI rMSl for nl leisl scxm Acirs ill n fnrton nr ill 
(liislnnl Tinii 1 lie I’rofi s ore nre on iiiliiiiate li nils witli 
till iiiiliisines relnliiip In lliiir siiliirrts mill conset]ii(iil- 
Ij stiiilents fiinl no iliflinilts in iiniiiif: iireess In fnr 
turns for iimetirnl wnrl. Ilnrh '^rliiilr, like linner 
Mties line w\enl fneiiltns llie follmini;; fntiiltii's 
nre iiiiist ranitnon I le< tne (lli;.li niiil ]jO« ( nr 
mils), Mcclinnieal Arelnlirtiin (iKinistrt, Nnliinl 
‘^cieiiees (1‘netinl I’lissics rrietieal Cln iiustry mill \|i 
plieil Mi-elininrs) mid in -niiii cnsm liiimnnistic Fcimcis 
fnr till training of ti nrliers 

Fill Tins Hi 
fminiierrml hduratinii 

Tlic first Commercinl School in Gcnnniii ins tstnli 
lislied nt llnnihiirg in tin lear 1771 and tMLiit^ \enrs 
Inter uns folloiiisi In aiioOitr in Ilcrlin under llit dine 
tioii of the Ik rim (’Innilior of < oiiinii rro During tlio War 
and nfti nvnrds romnii reinl schools like ordinnn scliools 
iiin. Ristenintienlli gnidi-d into pnninn stcoiidnri, mid 
higher, and neri Hindi aiaihhlc fnr p rsoiis i ngngisl in 
dilTerenl depnrtinents of hiisincss iiinl posHssing school 
cdiieation of innous grades 

Commercinl schools nini be diiided roiighli nilo 
three classes organised in the sanic inannir nncl iiitli 
tlic same conditions of admission as techincal and pro 
fessional institutions — 

(1) i/lcmentnn Commercial faehools 

(2) Sccondarj Commercinl Schools 

(8) Commercial Colleges or Uiiiicraities 
0) Ekincntari/ Contmcrciat Schonlt — These nro 
cnlled haiifmain^clini Siernj kr/iiilrn ( Shonki'eixj s 
Scliools) 111 small toiiiis, iihcrc the inniilior of Ktiidents 
la not large enough to justifv the cslablisliiiii nt of an 
indciicndeiit commertial school, teaching is enrru'd on in 
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tlic gcneial piofessioiial Rcliools and tbese claRses aip called 
Kanfvmnislidien Fadi Classen The emu Res of instiiif- 
tion aie the same in both They take in bo\ s and giils who 
have gone thiongh the com so of compnlsoi v education and 
liave been engaged bv business firms as apprentice shoji- 
bo>s and shop-giils The coinses extend ovei a ]ie]iod of 
thiee yeais, dining winch appi entices recenc no salaiy 
Aftei jiassing the examination, tile's aie eligible ioi legu- 
lai appointments as paid cleiks In Piiissia alone thcie aie 
607 such schools, of which 356 aie independent and 281 
aic attached to piofessional schools The nnmbei of 
students m these schools is 130,225, of whom 55,501 aie 
gills The couises of mstiiictioii include Geiman lan- 
guage, book-keeping, typewnting, shoithand, and ele- 
ments of commeicial la'w and commeicial geogiaphv 
Gymnastics, games and exclusions aie as compnlsoi y in 
these schools as in all other institutions 

(2) Secondary Commeicial Schools — These aic 
divided into two gioups Handel Sehule (Commeicial 
Schools) and Hohei Handel Sehnlc (Advanced Commei- 
cial Schools) The foimei aic open to bovs who liave 
gone thiough the course of a middle school, covering a 
Xieiiod of SIX yeais The lattei aie open to boys who 
have studied foi six jeais in a Gymnasium, oi to gnls 
■\iho have successfully gone thiough the courses in 
Lyzeuin but have not passed the Abitunenten Examina- 
tion lor which a furthei study of thiee yeais is necessaiy 
In the yeai 1924, theie weie 84 Commeicial Schools- 
with 18,275 pupils and 73 Advanced Commeicial Schools 
with 5,007 pupils Piovision also exists foi the tiaining 
of tcacheis foi primaiy and secondaiy commercial schools 
The following table will give the subjects and houis 
of study in the vaiions classes The fouith is the lowest 
class The general plan of education is the same as in 
secondaiv technical schools — 


neligjoii 

German 

Prencli (with Drafting) 
UngliRh (with Drafting) 
Mathcinatu s 
Cnmmercinl Arilliinetic 
I 


4th Class 
2 
6 
G 
6 
2 
4 
0 


3rd Class 
3 
6 
5 
5 

3 

4 

Q 


2nd Class 
2 
4 
4 
4 
3 
3 
g 


let Clabfv 
1 
4 
4 
4 
3 
2 
0 
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COIDII UCIAI > Dl C ^TIOS 


H5 


Chfinl^Uj ^ 

Btolnpr 

HUfnnj; w 

(lf«i(rT»pby 
Ctwmfrriil Hirtory 
OrtBmffrUl la* 

CallimpiiT (Opltoo*!) 

Bh<^rlDud 

OyroDtrtlc* 

r>r»»‘iojf 

fi oxid;; 

OftinM 

Iiilun r* IlBiitui 


4lh CUm 3n! Clui 
0 0 

3 0 

0 0 

' J 

i 1 

0 0 

n 3 

0 3 

3 3 

X 0 

1 0 

3 S 

0 0 


jBd Gkit 1>1. CUm 

3 3 

0 0 

n 3 

J 3 

o 3 

4 4 

3 3 

t 0 

3 3 

n 0 

ft 0 

rt 0 

a 3 
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O) Higher Commcrnnl Brfiirolioii — Student^ who 
lime pnR-iod the Ahiltirtniteii or the finni ciiiniinntion of 
the HirIi School nrc entitled to join higher eommer- 
cml colleger, whicli lime the etntiii of UnnersitieR and 
the power to award degree^ There arc fire Commercial 
bniicraiU of rrcibiirg IcetimH on eoiiiiiii rcml aiihjceta 
thoiiwind nrc regular atiidenta rending for the Universiti 
degree Proiiaion for the teaching of Commercial 
Sciences ib also rondo in other I miersilios and a scfinrate 
Fnculti nf Commercial Sciences cxirLs in the two modem 
UniierBitiCB of Frnnkfflrt and Cologne while at the 
tJniicrsiti of Frihurg lecturea on eonimercinl BiibjectB 
are delncred na a branch of Politiail Science 

The Coramercinl t miersitica hhu Hocli Scliiilr 
lime two exntmnntioiiR a Diploma ETnimnntion and an 
Examination for the Doctor a Degree Tlie Diploma 
Examination correaponda to B Sc (Coniiiicrco) of the 
Bntiali UmvcrBitica and the Doctor a Degree eorrcRponda 
to Pli D in Commerce The diploma coiirBc extends 
over a period of three } cara A atiident after taking hia 
diploma from an> of the five Commercial UnncrRitica 
can take liia Doctor a degree from nn> other Uiincrait} 
after a further stud) of two jeara and is then called 
Doctor of Economics and Commercial Sciencca It 
IS an important feature of these Dmvcraitics that highly 
aucccRaful huaincssmtn and bnnkcra are engaged to delner 
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coni SOS oi Iccinie^ to students, and tlie teaching i<^ not 
mcielv theoietical 

In addition to these systematic schools and colleges, 
evening classes aie held in the VoJl-hoch Sclnilc,'’^ and 
also in eveiy coinmerfial school, foi the benefit of 
those who have to \\oik in the day-time in banks or shops 
and aic ^et an\ions to impro\c then* knowledge 

Gonclu^ion — The education of businessmen consists 
of thiee paits (leneial education, Piactical training in 
a business, and Commeicial education, which sometimes 
picccdes piactical training E\en millionaiies put then 
sons hist in the lo\Acst giades and famihaiise them in 
quick succession with diflercnt kinds of woik The suc- 
cess ot a picson, who has icccived good commeicial 
education, is aciv lajiid 

Section ]7 
Education of Women 

Gills Aveie liom the veiy beginning admitted to 
Elemental y and Middle Schools in the same Avay as boys 
The syllabus Avas the same loi both, but it diffcied in 
manual woik Giils AAcre taught domestic science, includ- 
ing needle-AA^oik, cookeiy and ninsing Instiuction in 
High Schools howevei was substantially diffeieut Gnls 
Aveie not admitted to Gymnasium and otliei High Schools 
intended for boys, they could not, consequent^ , 30m a 
Umveisity, but those intending to become teacheis weie 
alloAA^ed to attend lectuies The High Schools foi giils 
had a six yeais’ couise and included, among othei sub- 
jects, a modem Euiopeau language The classical 
languages AA^ere not taught, noi did success at the final ex- 
amination of these schools entitle the candidates to join a 


70 An educalionist, m Ins great enthusiasm for liberal education, once 
put forward this dilemma All commercial education is useless because 
a successful businessman will not consent to teach the secret of his 
success, and the training given by an unsuccessful businessman is not 
worth having Though commercial education does not necessarily make a 
peison a successful businessman, yet it places him m a position of dis 
tinct advantage among competitors of equal intellectual capacities 

71 See Sec 21 
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inoslK left to woini n nnd the\ wen not willinp to inentt 
the |iositions Ihei hnd ohtnincd Thct nntiinilh di- 
iimndcd fncilities in ednrntion djiinl to (huso pnin to 
men A speoinl conference wnn ponicinsl In the Minister 
of hducntion in 1*121 to roiimikr the qiicBtinn of pmng 
hiplicr dliicntinn to woniiui nnd nil dissliihtns p\istnip 
under the pn vioiiR nrmnpennnl were leniiwnl The 
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Minister lias now on liis staff a special lady-adMser lor 
female education 

At piesent, the giils attend the Grnnd Schule (Com- 
mon Schools) foi foiii years At the age of 10 some 
gills, like boys, go to High Schools and otheis to Middle 
Schools, while the lest stay on in the Piimaiy Schools 
The attendance of giils in piofessional and industrial 
schools IS compulsory in the same manner as the attend- 
ance of boys There aie two types of High Scliools 
for girls (1) the Anf-han SehvJe (oi new High Schools) 
established to meet the demand of working classes, and 
(2) the Lyzeum in which the couises of instruction 
extend ovei a period of six years, after finishing which 
the girls have tlnee options — they may leave the school 
and join, for tlnee years, (a) a hoarding institution where 
they learn domestic science, or (h) the G^pmmstum for 
boys, or (c) the Oher-Lyzenm which aie eithei attached 
to tbe Lyzeims oi oiganised as distinct institutions 
The couises of instiuction in the Ohei-Lyzenin extend 
over a period of tlnee years The final examination is 
equivalent to the AhiUirienteii Examination and is con- 
ducted in the same mannei It entitles the gills to join 
any IJniveisity or Technical College with the same lights 
as boys Tlie numbei of women students in the Uni- 
veisities is increasing veiv rapidly, it is about 10 per 
cent at jiiesent Tliey can pass the Staat examination'^ 
and get tlie Hoctoi ’s degree They have societies of their 
own in the IJnnersities but they do not take part in 
students’ KncApc 


Section 18 
Traimnq of Teach eis 

Before the Wai, teachers of the Primary Schools 
(called Volh Sehul Lchrer) weie trained in sjiecial board- 
ing institutions known as Seminar<i, to which several 
juactising schools wcie always attached Before joining 


73 Staat exauiination is conducted by the Unnersities and its standard 
IS equualent to the B A e'^amination Those ^vho pass it are eligible for 
certain posts nnder Go^ eminent It is not an academic degree and no 
IS not uHU'iIh taken by foreigncre 
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tlip SfiiiiHart llic tpnrlipn: mfucd instriiction in the 
Prmmn or the Middle Bcliooh Tlio coiirws of inMnic 
tion in tlip«c Sciiiiiian exlcndeil o\pr n ))oriod of throe 
\onrfl nt the rod of whioh there wnn ii \or% Rcanhing 
( xnmiiiutioii Tlie enndidntoR were then plnood in scliools 
nnd oxnininod npnin after another three \eiin- liiRtnit 
tion Man pi\cn in the theor\ and praitiee of tenelnng 
Though \er\ good from a ]xxlngogie [loint of mow 
thcM iiHtitiitions wen dilieient nt wipiitific 
training hmi Infore the War, teachera of Prinian 
Sehools liad niheil their \oiee against these institutions 
on two pruiinds tl) teachers trained in them had inferior 
social status Ivecaiise the\ had not studied in High 
Schools ind f^mversitiea " and tJj lhe\ wen not ns free 
IS rnner-iti stiideiits for tin restrirtioiia of residential 
life aire niiiKi'eil ii])on them In lOijn nnd 1021 the 
(lOMrninent under the ndiiee of Professor Sjirenger, 
laid the fniindatioii of iKsIngogn aeadtiineR mIiicIi like 
Ijiiucrsitt Colleges linie the status of a Uiniorsit} 
Thee are dcnominntioiinl institutions and train tenihers 
for dcnoininational State sehools 

It has nlrendt been |K>nitr<l out in Section J that 
most of the Primnn fechools in Geminii} arc denonnnn- 
tioiial sehools innintinned hj tiu State nnd teachers for 
these schools are trained in denoininntioiinl training 
esilleges which arc also niaintnined hj the State There 
an oiili two ini]xirtant religious coiimiunities for which 
proMsioii is thus made — Roman Catholics nnd Protes 
tnnts There arc nt jirosent four such academics or 
training colleges — one for Roman Catholics two for 
Protestants while the fourth is iindcnoimiiational ” 
Students after attending a two jears course of instnic 
tion 111 these ncndcniies are entitled to join a Unnersih 
Instruction in these acndeinicB includes besides the ordi 
nary suhjects usually taught in training colleges, further 
instruction iii ordinary school subjects w Inch the teachers 


74 Before tbo \\»r Qmn&a oflkvre oiirryiiift dtaghtffi of Pnmirj 
fleltonj tfufaera loct that rmnk lo tha artn; 

75 Th« Actdetny at Bono ]< Homan CatInUo tbe 

Acadeoitaa u Rlbio^ and Kiel are rroteatant and the ooa at hrankltirt 
ia andcDOffilnational. 
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Will be leqmied lo teach These semmais corresponrl 
to the Noimal Schools of India No special practising 
schools aie attached to these academies, but students are 
given piactical lessons in the neighbouiing schools 

The most impoitant question on which opinion in 
Geimaii) is shaiply divided is whcthci these tiaining col- 
leges should be attached to the Univcisities oi kept as in- 
dependent institutions In the Tiiiingen and Hambmg 
States, these academics aie attached to the Univei sities, 
while in Saxony the;v ‘iie attaclied to the Technical 
Colleges (Hoch Schiile), foiming a new taciilt^, called 
the Faculty ol Cultuial Sciences These academies aie 
not boaidmg schools, but in Wuitembiiig all teaclieis 
leside in hostels 

The tiaining of teacheis foi High Schools is veiy 
diffeient The) ha\e to study foi three yeais m a Um- 
veisity and pass a special (Sfaat) examination in thiee 
sub]ects, one of which is called the chief, and the other 
two subsidiaiy subjects They aie also expected to wiite 
a disseitation Tins examination is veiy similar to the 
B A examination of Englisli Umveisities Candidates 
aftei passing this examination are not bi ought together 
in tiaining colleges, but are distiibuted among diffeient 
High Schools, about six being allotted to eveiy school. 


76 Here is a list of the subjects taught m these academies (1) 
Introduction to Philosophy, (2) Psychology with exercises, (3) Anatomy and 
Physiology, (4) Systematic Pedagogics with exercises, ( 5 ) Propcedeutica of 
Religious Sciences, (6) Zoology and Botanj with reference to local plants 
and animnls, (7) Study of Social Sciences, (8) Draw^llg, ("I) Music — 
theory and practice, (10) Modelling, (11) Manual Trainmg, (12) Gym 
nasties and Dnll, (13) History of Education, (14) Hjgiene, (16) Further 
studj of school subjects — Religion, Mathematics, Geography, (16) Position 
of Germany m foreign countries, (17) Anthropology, (18) Folklore and 
German Culture 

77 The practical difiiculty in attaching them to Universities lies in the 
opposition of the Central Party m the German Parliament They are 
Roman Catholics and desire that religious instruction should be imparted 
in separate denominational academies The Universities in Germany arc 
undenominational, and cannot affiliate denommational mstitutions To mv 
mind, the difficulty is not of a practical nature In Cambridge and Oxford 
we have denominational institutions workmg under undenommatioml 
Universities The second argument brought forward is the question of 
numbers The inclusion of those academies m the Universities will increase 
the number by 20 per cent But difficulty* can be easih overcome bv 
organising them as distinct institutions in University centres In England 
these institutions, like other scientific institutions, form part of the Univer- 
sities, but they are ill organised In separate colleges 
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about ninetoen ;seais of age when thev sit for 
ilie Ahitnnenten exaniination, ]ts standard is equi- 
valent to tlie BaccaJaurcat of France and slightly 
liighei than the Intermediate Examination of an Indian 
Umveisity The examination is held in each school hv 
the teachers of the subject under the general supervision 
of an Inspector of the Division The examination is 
both \vntten and oial, and only one question is set in 
each papei The student is expected to wiite an essav 
instead of ansvreiing a fixed, nnmbei of questions as is 
done under the English Examination System The 
teachei usually suggests tliiee subjects for the essa\ out 
of which the Inspector of Schools selects one Eailuies 
111 the Ahitiinenfeii examination are very laie As a 
rule, the Head Mastei holds a test three months befoie 
the examination and allows only those students to sit 
foi the examination, of whose success he is certain The 
nunibei of students thus kept back seldom exceeds 15 
pci cent Students who do not do ivell in the 
written examination arc examined oially The use of 
dictionaiies is allowed m the language examinations 
Students are not examined in all subjects, but only nr 
the principal subjects, i e , Languages, in Gymnasmm, 
and Languages, Mathematics and Science in the 05c?- 
Tcn] S chide 

Theie is only one Univeisity examination, viz , that 
lor the degiee of Doctoi Class-system and class-jiiomo- 
tions do not exist To have a pictnie of the Geiman 
System of examinations, we must entiiely foiget the 
jiicseiit s}&l('m of Indian examinations, wdnch is itself a 
bad imitation ol the Enghsli System The method of 
examination winch existed in India befoic the intioduc- 
tion of EnglHh education, a lemnant of which is ^tili 
found in institutions which have not been influenced by 
the Govei niiienr- Education Depaitmcnt, is moie like the 
German type 

The lust tiling a student has to do is to wuite a dis- 
‘'CiUition on a suliject .ippioved b> a jiiofcssor of the XJni- 
\cisit;\, who examines his work periodically The 
piofessoi 1 ('commends books foi geneial study and 
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•nnlrliCA tlio profrrr'ii of the Fliidcnf In rtipo tlic disBor 
ntion IF npprovfxl nn r\ininp if fixoil for oral cxomi 
mlinn F'on studont Ims to wloct Ino otlior mdimdinn 
FidijcotF winch nrc not ncc<“<TOriU rolnlrd to tim prni 
< ipil Ktihjcct TliiiF the nllied MihjcctF of n 'Vlnllicnnlirs 
student were ncolofiN nnd ‘tnnsknt T In r\nnnmt ir 
(■ xpected to cnll on the thiwo exnnnnern lietween 10 ind 1 
on the dR\ Iieforc the exnnnnntion in eMniii); dnsR 
Till evnnnncrR nsnnIU nRk him nlioiit tin coiirKeR of 
leetiirw he linR nttended nnd the IiooVa he 1ms rend Tin 
oral cvnininntinn iisimlK Insts for two hoiira The Tie in 
of the 1 nriilt\ or n jierson nji))ontted h\ him who m 
not interesteil in the siihjirts the student tins seleited 
sits with the examiners to writi the proeeedinpR Tin 
oral exnniinntion is m fnil nion sinrihinp tlmii tin 
written exannnntion and liases nn room for rniiiiiiiinp 
The examination is In Id in the (leminn langnapt hot in 
sinalli r f^nivorsities or in s|>ecinl caR’s tin oral test iinij 
lie held 111 Fnglish Tlie result is nnnoinieed licfore the 
stiidint lenses the iMimnmtinn hall The failure of a 
student ir a reflection more on the jirofussor who pro 
seiited him than on the student hiniRlf 

I base had the opportiimts of descrihnip the 
Lnglish Sssteni of iduealioii in Geniinns and 
the (lerinan Ssstein in hiiplnnil nnd I enn say 
from ms |)crsninl ixpernnee that a (lerson hnmpht 
up m the rnplish Ssstem of exnminntionR docs 
not rendils innlerstniid the (>eniiiin ‘sssUni just as one 
lirnnpht up in the (nnnnn SsRtein finds it diniciill to 
imderstand the jmsition of nn atrilialed or a constituent 
college of an rnplish I’niseraits But an Indian 
tauiilmr ssitli the pro British Ssatcin of cxaminatioiiR 
should Imse nn dilliciilts in siannhsing the German 
mcthoil The Oemian Sjatem of tcacliinp and exami 
nation ill Dmseraities is an iinprosed form of the Oriental 
Sj-slim Tlie credit or diarrcdit for the work done bs a 
pupil escii 111 after life goca to hia teacher 

The Slaat examination la conducted in the same way 
as the examination for the TJoitorntc 
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Section 20 
Salaries and Pensions 

All public seivants m Geimany are graded from 1 
to 12 niespective of the depaitments they serve The 
salaiies of persons in the same giade aie equal The 
salaiies of teacheis in the Elemental v Schools vaiy fiom 
^120 to ^200 a year and in the Middle Schools from 
^140 to ^230 a veai The Head Masteis get an additional 
allowance of £50 a yeai In the High Schools the 
teacheis aie divided into two classes, called Oher Lehrer 
and Obrr Stndiemat The lattci weie called Professors 
hefoie the Wai hut that designation is now lestiicted to 
the highest teachers in the IJniveisities Thev get fiom 
£220 to £420 a yeai The Head Mastei of a High 
School gets an allowance of £60 a ;yeai in addition to 
the pay of Ins grade The salaiies of the Inspectors of 
Schools \an fiom £310 to £500 a yeai Piomotion is 
so legulated that the maximum is leached in twenty 
years Officeis letiie at the age of sixfrs^-five The 
pension aftei foity yeais of seivicc is foui-fifths of the 
salaiv, if an officei dies, his wife gets one-fifth of the 
pension eained by the officei and each child a main- 
tenance allowance till the age of eighteen The salary 
of a Piofessoi is fiom £500 to £800 a yeai Though he 
ictiies officially at the age of sixty-five and ceases to be 
an ex-ofjieio member of Umveisity bodies, he retains 
his designation, rank and salaiy till his death He 
mav dehvei lectures, if he wishes to do so, and in that 
case, 19 also entitled to the tuition fees paid bv the 
students 


Section 21 

Adult Education (Volhhoch Scliule) 

Adult education has become an important problem 
since the Wai, and much attention is now paicl to the 
education of peisons who weie unable to get a good educa- 
tion during their school days It is not, however, a new 
problem The movement for adult education first began 
in Denmark In the year 1844 Bishop Grundtvig estab- 
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wintjr for Iwn*' Jintl four mnnth’< in Muiniiur for tiirU 
M lu nwtitntuiiis nn luiAftlin;* frluMiN nml \oiilh'' 1 m twi'c n 
iiRlitiin niul iwtnt\ fi^t yarn nf npi nn nihniltw! to 
tlu ! sdiooK ^hwt of tliiin nn poiw of n^T'irultnrol*' 
Tlu hIiu ition iin|Kir(e<l im of n piiumi rlmnicfi r witli n 
di^'timl npntitUnnl hm'* niiil homh M.U'ttial Muiths nn 
ofti n nl to n pulur npriciilturnf ctillcpe'v Tlu olmTt of 
tlu ( iiistUiitiotis (s to pH'Miit to the Noiulw ti ftiplicr 
stiiulani <»f fifi and divolop llie tnilitiniN of j^ckkI 
( iti/( tofnp 

Tlu K^^ll^l ha*! now Ikhii mloplnl l»\ Swi*!!!!! and 
\orwnN wlun tlu hrlioolx nrt* nil inoinlniiunl h\ the 
Suu In h upland udult ethication took tlu form of 
\ nl^e^Plt^ 1 \lin^ion T>cctiircM which unlike Ihc hcIiooIr 
111 Ih ninnrk win firnt orpmiiK'd in Iht indiiatnnl 
ft nims Tlu tiuwtimnl Iwgun in Cnniliridge in 1871 
niul ww*. soon ndoptetl h^ otlur llriliKh I iintruitUR 

II luM „^r<u(l} deMlojud diirinj, rmiU Murn 

Ixinl llaldaiu mode tlu following oh'^mlioiirt lu 
oiu of Ills I^rcHufentnf AddrtMte-^ iUmrrnity ami Wihit 
DruKK'nicy) — 

A UntTcnatj in i(t» cwuplctc »latu* u K)nKtfun^ luuru 
tlwn a iweful Infilltulion U in n notloonl irwtitutioji-wm expre* 
hion ot tbo idcciln o( Iho peoplr It doon not oxtut dimply tor U* 
ptuHtnU or for fitting tlu m out m lifi It hiia n grmt wori to- 
do for t}io public Tlu.ro \s n now conception toworfa which wo 
nru tru\ Ihng vtn. fttat th«t the Univiraitj hna work which eon 
onl) Iw done outaldo Ita owti walU Tlio only knowledge 

that fft truly odequnfe Is the higher knowlodgo of which the tJnl 
\erauli*« nro custodians ond If tlial is so it Is nn ullcrlv wrong 
state of thlnpa that debsrs 099 pccjilo out of 1 000 from getting 
Iho chance of n high i-duentloo How crin it bo soU*ed? Not 
b) bringing Deraocrocy in Ub entirety Into tbo UnlvorsHIcs That 
would swamp Ibo UmvcrsltlcB ond would giro you quantity and 
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•destroy quality Tlicre is another waj of doing it Let our 
Universities concentiatc, as they are beginning to coneontiate, 
on the production of' line teachers, and let these people go forth 
outside the walls of the Univorsit) and set up Univeisity 
influence amongst the people themselves ’ ^ 

Loid Haldane’s idea was that TJniveisities should 
^end out teachcis to e\ei> pait of the coiintiy, who may 
deliver comses of lectures on a variety of subjects, and 
that the best intellects among the students should be 
picked up hv these teacheis and sent to the Unneisities 
ioi systematic and regulai instiiiction 

In Geimany the adult education ino\cment began 
4 it the same time as in England In 1879 a piivate 
societv, undei the name of the Humboldt Academic, ^\as 
established with the object ol pioviding education for 
the adult jiopulation The system has developed con- 
sidciably and schools foi impaiting education to '\oung 
men and women engaged in the dilleicnt jiiofessions haAe 
now come into eMstence These schools in countiy-jilaees 
take the foim of Village Eigh Schools, which piOMde 
■agiiciiltuial mstiuction along with instiuction in geneial 
subjects Most of these schools aie maintained b} the 
State, attendance is compulsoi^ foi boAs and giils 
'between fourteen and seventeen, and optional foi otheis 
The schools in towns aie of difleient types, and most 
•'of them, though not all, aie undei piivate management 
Some of these schools, which paitake of the character of 
residential clubs, aie veiy popular in big towns They 
are called Yuqend^hcuu (Home foi Youths) They 
married young men, who work in factories, are accom- 
modated in hostels, and lectures and recreations are pro- 
Auded for them in the evening They are thus kept away 
from the eAuls of a big city and provided with opportu- 
nities of self-impiovement Some of these houses are 
•only clubs without residential accommodation and are 
run on the line of the University settlements in East and 
South London, where students, mostly from Cambridge 

78 In England the idea of a University changed in a remarkable 
manner after the War Lord Haldane, as Chairman of London Uni\er- 
sity Commission, gave his verdict in fn\oiir of a localised teachmg Uni\er- 
sity restricted in numbers, but after the War the Universities assumed 
•an affiliating character and they now recognise and affiliate colleges lying 
outside the Umversity towns “ 



^ r m ) MULT imCVTlON I57- 

iiiJ (Kforti li\r mill mix sorinlh uitli tlip poor people tor 
wlinni (lie\ proMile nniiiKiiiontu onil ricrcntioni 

111 Herliii mIikIi lini n jiopulnlioii of two 
million, llien mr m\ privnii wiculipi, in nilrtitnin to the 
llimiliolill \eiilcnu winch rnrrv on the work of mliilt 
cdncntinn 1 will ilt'.rrtlH the work of the Ifninlioldt 
Anilemi in wniii ilelnil 

Till inlmini'.tnlum of llii« Mieietx m \eHtc(l in n 
loimiiitlei ell clod h\ the inriidierK 1 werx pereon who 
pTiii 2i 1 \eor ln-ixinn-' ii mimlier mid in entitled to 
nttciid roiirn 1 of Icctiirti nt mhiml nil i Firms 

IhiIIi Iiil mid Miinll iiin\ nlco Ihioiiu iiKinlMrH 
till nil of snh'i riptioii for ihi ■-iniillcr rinns iHiiip 
I'ir mid for till lorLir oim lilt n \ciir Tlii 
‘so<l(l^ pits n priinl fnini (In Miinicipalits ofThrlnr 
winch IS onh Ipfrniil of iii totnl i\|i<ndiliin nnd 
domlioiis nmoiinl to nlniiit 2 (nr rent Tin. bulk of its 
ixinnditim i c 'U [nr cent o nnhhcd from the siilo 
scn]i(ion of mi min n mill (In fi-en pmd h\ ntiidentn 
le-ctiiriKi nn dcli\ired in mxti-eii dilTcrmt ncliooln The 
Mnmcipihtt of Rerlin him piMii the Societt fret ime of 
nrhool Iniildinpn liplil mid riwici nnd the licnd Mnntcrn 
of then nchooln nn in iiiiineilinh elinrpe of the lectures 
which nre dehvensi outside (lie school lioiim inostU in> 
the eiiniiip The totiil iiiiiiilHr of ntiidents in nil these 
Foil linrii kriinic ni iiiuniinsl In the Hnmlioldt Acndemt 
nliinc IS 20 54li i c 1 iicr cent of the totnl popiilntinn 
of Itirhii Till se h-Iioiiis wi re ten |)opiilar e\cn diirinp 
the Wnr Tlio Uncliers nn selceted In the Mnnnginp 
toinmittecB from nnioiipst tlie nrofeiwora nnd lectiircm of 
the finneraitt nnd tlie High Sefiool tenchem Fn 
piiiM m nnd liimmessmen nre ongnged for lecture* in 
l<(.hmcnl and comnicrcml tndiject* 

The hcIiooIr nre nttended hj jicrsons of nil npos n* 
will In, Keen from the fallowing tnblo — 

Prreontapo of studentfl under 20 yoers Is 10 
IVrccntano of students between 21 nnd 00 yonm ts dl 
Percenlogc of sludenU (lOtwctn 01 md 40 vears ts 20 
1 ercentago or studenli nboYc 40 sears is 20 
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They aie attended by persons in dift'eient profesRions 
•as shown in the following table — 


Pei sons engaged m shops and 

Government officials 

Workmen 

Engineers 

]jiberal pi-ofession 

Teacliers and students 


factories 51 8 per cent , 
14 4 per cent , 
11 6 per cent , 
6 pel cent , 
6 pel cent , 
10 2 pel cent 


Total 100 

The schools examine candidates and awaid ceiti- 
hcates of meiit if lequired They also piepaie student' 
wlio desire to appear piivately in the High School exami- 
nation This examination known as IntelhgencG Test, 
has 1 ccently been instituted by the Ministry of Edncatior 
;and IS equivalent to the Ahitiinenfcn Examination The 
examination for piivatc candidates is held eveiv 
Satin dav 

V 

A national system of education does not finish ih 
'duty by meiely piovidmg sound education foi bovs and 
girls of the school-going age Those, who have left then 
schools, aie also to be considered How to induce young 
men, who aie busy m earning then livelihood, to spend 
their time in useful pursuits and to keep them away fiom 
idleness and dissipation, is an impoitant educational 
pi olilem 

Section 22 


EzperimentaJ Schools 

There can be no last woid m educational methods 
•and piacticc The Government, the Umveisitics and 
oilier educational authoiities of eveiy countiy keep 
encoui aging new experiments in methods of mstinction 
and the geneial oigamsation of schools Amciica, foi 
ex.imple, can afloid to maintain a laige nninbei ol such 
expenmental schools The Dalton Plan’® and the Oaiy 


T'l U v.as f)r‘vt Incil Mm E\oh-n Dc\sl\ in tlip {oun of DHlfoa 
‘17 ,s A ) Tbc Fcliooh arc tnlled Laborntorv Sc-booE Tlie rr^jwnPibiJily 
of karnin" i-? thrown o\or niKtn the pupilK Teachers become advisers who 
.nil i'i> I onsnltcd at regular hours Tht tlnss tcachmp is replntcd h\ 
ndtvidual instruction Dalton I’laii is ■nronglv understood and imoi redly 
I'jilicd in India See Ch IV, Bee l*) 


>fr "I » EXITIllMl VTAI, PCnOOIi't 15y 

nm\ 1)C niPiitionwl ns illiiBlnlions 
In Gcnnnin tlin cttmntion deinrlnicnt of o^cn 
Ijnivop-iU nnd n InrRC minilwrof tcnriiors oUlicr prnuto 
I\ or uidi Go\('mmint nid nininlsin cxpcnmoninl 
Friiools vitli ilii> olyis-t of disco\pnnp liottpr mrlliods 
f will di’^oriK ont snrli fcIiooI in dotnil nnd rofrr linpn\ 
to 1 few ollipr wtionls Tins oKiiorinicntnl sriiool is nllcd 
Jiirrl Sr/iiilr nnd I- silimloil m nil ihiniid on T/tdrI 
'rr nnr Horlin Tin llirlin Corpomtion Ins fO'pn tin 
windi Ilf llns iihnd to tin fpIiooI nnd |ui\b IIip Bnlnrips 
of nil tlic tonrln is nroonlinc to Gn\ pnnnrnt wnln 1 1 is i 
Innnliii}.' nrliool with KT Inns nnd 5 tmeinrs All llio 
tHnsjinpin iiltimnUh for ihi' yll)ilnnriilriu\nnnmlinn 
‘vimi ol tliiM I>o\B conip from pood fnnnlii s The wlmnl 
Ins no doetnr, 1 wns told thnt durinp the pist ni\ \csr« 
T doctor hnd onl\ Int n rf<|inml onn nnd thi\ edit for 
him from n neipldwtiniip vilhpi Simple diel in 
modi mte ijinntitv cuinhiiml with netne life is the Msn t 
of piKsl heslth I \i,n lio\ is rcquireil to mn round tin 
ishnd Ih fore hmhfusl Tin roiirw, is nlsmt H mile 
The school is porfoniiiiip two espi nments 
As in the Dalton Phn i Inss tenchinp is replneeil In 
indnidiinl instniction It is nnlh not n new enpenmeiil 
for the incthoil hns Im ii followed for oiir BOti \csrs in 
the 1 1 st The sehools of Iiidin before the introduction 
of till British Sjstcni of cihicition hnd no pmdeil elnss 
tenchinp hut concentritnl their attention on the iiidi\i 
dml iiistnictinn of tlm jiupil Clnss tenchinp is pi nemlU 
mipiKiseil to lx, 1 ‘conomienl the tenchers of tins seliool 
liowiier, nssiircd me thnt it wns not rcnlli eeoiiominil 


60 Tbf Q 117 (Vlvin] ruralsriT Lonmo Wort PUt fllodv 8 rbool 
Crit «UUt<hfl liy WiUiim A \\irt *1 (lary (11 B A ) Mr Wirt fifiht 
ibe hfj prir>d}»l** j A jJaco fco” Mwy pwj>il 

piipd In U« ^rv> ITa M%a that tltero U no nwo fur a arpa t 
V 4 l in r<bf<4 fof e\ftj ladi\(jaal pu]tli Ibao there h for a K•p^r»^e arat 
In th* pulillc park tor earry htdivUpal dlUeo He pftnWc» cU mom 
aeroniD»latl 6 n for half Ibe nomlw'r of afirf^U aM«>drnp tl« aefwnl TIk' 
plaj uroondt bemorer ircre worn than oanally eiicnairr and wfU eqtilpfied 
At caterre ahhnn raemm ao Mr Wirt wnaM not like to leave UU datt ronma 
empty Ijirml are invited to apend Ibdr reerentlon Iktoth In aebool la 
<lte e\enlnK 

Henry fl Cortla In hia fdaratfon IJireafjb PUf (p 10) aara 

that the achool it in aettkm for 19 ronntha a rear and fnr 7 dim a veek 
f r certain featorea tod for 0 iiva a vraek for all teotiirea. 'flic* v-hnnl 
taker potreraioo of the «hde lif* of tlie popll and laker the place of the home 
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though perhaps moie couvenient to teachers The class- 
system saciifices tlie hrilliant hoys for the weaker boys 
and makes the dull boys dullei, it keeps m view the 
average students of the class and disregards the best and 
the woist In order to lemove the idea of class alto- 
gether, groups of boys aie indicated by colouis The 
teachers sometimes give instruction to individual 
students, at other times they combine two or more 
students for some definite lesson The boys do not go to 
the teachers, as in the old Indian System, but the teacher 
shifts to the boys The system of pupil teachers, t e , 
using the intelligent boys for giving lessons to weaker 
boys, has been condemned by this school, an increase in 
the number ot teacheis is considered moie profitable than 
the employment of pupil-teachers 

The second experiment of the school is the attempt 
to habituate the bo^ s to the simplest mode of living The 
only servants in the whole island are two female cooks 
The boys themsehes sweep all the loads in the island and 
clean the class-iooms and hostels, they make their 
own beds, lav out the tables in the dining room and 
wash the plates The> also look aftei the poultry, the 
dairy farm and the agiicultural faim of the school No 
■^lervant is employed for these works Farming m 
Europe, it may be added, includes the feeding of horses, 
cows, sheep and pigs 

The boys pa'v one shilling a day foi board, lodging 
and games, which, accoiding to European rates, is very 
little The teachers have their meals with the boys. 
The school is self-suppoiting and, in the case of a deficit, 
which IS laie, it appeals to the paients who make up the 
deficiency 

Theie aie otliei experimental schools in Germany, 
known as Life Schools or Arbeif Schidcn, Community 
Schools or Gcmcin^rhaft SolivJcn (also called the Ham- 
burg Systemb the AVoik Schools of the Ker^cheyisteiner 
Lpe, and the Piodiiction Schools 


81 Dr Metzner, Director of Secondary Education in the Ministry 
of Education, spoke Acrv bighlv of tins Rcbwl 
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Tlif Lite Scliooh were imtintcil b} tlic Tenclicrs 
ApRocmtion m 1!)20 Thc^e rcIiooIb lm3C no dcfinitclj- 
fixed cumcidiim or progminino Tlio whole Rchool exists 
upon tlie miiliml confidence of pupils, tenclicrs and 
parents Not onh the clnsscs hut the school itself is 
n replica of life 

The Coniiniinitj ‘^liools were worked up a jenr 
later h\ the tenclicrs m Hnmhiirg The children write 
cssajTi on subjects in winch tho\ arc interested 
Children of the lowar clnsscs arc not compelled to rend 
and WTite at fixed hours, the teacher waits for the psjeho- 
logical moment when the child s mind demands siicli ins- 
tniction The scliool has no regard for examinations 
and disclaims all ediicntioniil nrcrogati\cs Tlio scliool 
class gnes the imiircssion of n liapp) well-ordered family 
sitting round the dinner table in the cicning 

'1 he priiicipnl idea of the hcnrlicntlctncr School is 
thill work has tlic sniiie cdiicntional inhii in building up 
character ns aading liooks and working nut exercises 

Si CTION 2 1 
‘school Afiisriimt 
(Scliiilc Museum) 

halucntionnl miisciinis exist in cicn coimtrx In 
Vnglnnd the cdiiaitionnl museum foniis jiart of the Gene 
ral Museum at South Kensington where children are 
brought hj their teachers and sliown models to illustrate 
the stones they have rend in tlicir class rooms In Ger- 
many school museums ait sepamto institutioiiB The 
idea of school miiscumB originated from PcBtaloiiri who 
maintnmed that ever) lesson ought to lie shown to the 
undents in a visible fonn Picture maps then came into 
existence and their mimaturea were printed in story 
books A largo number of maps, apparatus and appli 
uncos have been jirepared by different firms in every 
coiintn na a commercial enterprise It becomes neccs 
sary to nmingo tliom in such a form that teachers may 
bo able to make a selection for thomsolvcs This neces- 
sitated the establishment of school museums Pesta 
lozzi B Anschaung (observation) though noccasary is not 


6 E_U 
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consideied sufficient to-day It is not enough for the 
boys to lead oi to see the pictine of a paiticulai phase 
of life, they should also he able to act Eveiy lesson 
should, as far as possible, he illustiatcd in a piactical 
raannei, models have, theiefore, taken the place of pic- 
tnies and in many cases these models are made by the 
boys themselves Even the stoiy-lessons aie acted out 
by the hoys in class-ioom In science subjects, tables 
for piactical work are piovided in class-iooms, the 
students not only see the expeiiment'; peifnimed by 
the teacheis, but can also simultaneously do tJie experi- 
ment themselves 

The best school museum in Geimany is at Biaim- 
schweig which I visited 20 veais ago I will heie de- 
scribe a museum established aftei the Wai, mIiicIi I saw 
recently It was established by private effoi ts but 
receives a subsidy from the Goveimnent Every school 
museum is expected to have a good education libraiy and 
a reading-room Tlie one I saw had 20,000 books, all on 
school-education, and it subscribed to 275 educational 
magazines The museum was divided into sections ac- 
cording to subjects At the entiance, the Kindergarten 
gifts are shown on one side and the Montessoii apparatus 
on the other The apparatuses foi teaching each subject 
are exhibited in sepaiate looms, and the appaiatus re- 
quiied for each type of school are ai ranged in separate 
almiiahs Eoi instance, in the Geogiaphy loom the 
apparatuses necessaiy for Piimary Schools, foi Middle 
Schools and for High Schools, aie airanged sepaiately 
School authorities can obtain a catalogue of the appara- 
tuses from the Director of the Museum In paiticular, 
I would like to lefer to three things which have bees 
newly set up — 

(1) The radio loom in which the apparatuses of dif- 
ferent makers used in schools are illustrated (2) The bio- 
logy room does not merely show the bones or stuffed 


82 Bneineas finns are prepared to send their apparatus free to a 
permanent museum m India, and they will send them to a temporary 
museum also if one third of their articles are likely to be sold Reference 
should be made to the Director of Zentral Institution fur Ereiehunq und 
Untcr-rict, 120 Leipziger Straase, Berlin 


'I ] LM\i nfliTirn Asn ivDDfiTniAi firms 
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liodic^ of difTcrenl unininh, but plnnts niid (lend timm'ils 
an speeinlh pn iinnallo pixitno (eliir original fonii torn 
long lime, and are kept on (lie tables and not in nieoliol 
(1) Tliere is also a new design ol metallic stamps, by 
wliieli tile gtncrnl outlines of nn\ eoiinlrv continent or 
group of countnes can lie printed for tlie use of scliool 
Imw Tlic impression jirodueed is much neater than (tic 
outlines supplied in e'tnniiimtion rooms in India A list 
of all the miidels required for the teaching of different 
subjects in each t\|n. of schools watti the address of the 
firms from which tlic\ am lie obtained, is also puhhstied 
In tin imiBciini 


bKcnoN 24 

flclalinn bclmecn Uniarrsiticr nmf fiirfartnal firntr 

Tho intimate relation of the Imucrsitics and Indus 
trial finns is an important aspei t of the German System 
of education In lingland the Indiistnal Magnates dis 
miBScd, till reconllj, the I'niiersiU Professors ns mere 
thconats and relied entireh on their own natural genius 
They arc very jealous of their trade sticrcts which in many 
cases they have themsohes discoicred hence they do not 
allow outsiders to visit or work in their fnctoncs Tho 
case however is different in Germany F\cn factory 
large or small, has a Ihiivcrsity Professor on its con 
suiting staff and a laboratory attnchcd to the fiicton 
Tho problems that arise arc referred to tho Professor 
every day, and he directs Ins pupils to work on them 
Sturfents who have done some research work m 
that lino and then obtain^ their Doctor s degree are 
sent by the Professor to work in the factory laboratones 
as assistants, and later on, they got jiennanenl posts m 
the same fnctoncs In a small facton almost all officers 
arc old pupils of tho Consulting Professor Tho larger 
lactones have sovoral Consulting Professors for ditforcnt 
branches of their work 

Tins arrangomont is for the mutual adiantago of 
both tho factories and tho Universities Umversitv pro- 
foasoTB and students remam m constant touch with tho 
problems of mdustry, and their rosearobes always keep 
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the question of piactical application in view The fac- 
toiies, on the other hand, get the best scientific advice 
The professors of engmeeimg colleges and applied 
sciences are persons who have had long practical expeii- 
ence of factory woik, they aie always selected fiom 
factorv officers and not from the junior gi'ade of lectuieis, 
and can therefoie combine theoretical lesearch with its 
practical application 

A new experiment in establishing connection be- 
tween Factories and Universities has been devised by 
Ameiican Factoiies, notably by Westinghouse Electric 
and Manutactuimg Co , East Pittsbuigh They invite 
professors of the Umvqi'sities to special confeiences held 
m their own factoiies These confeiences are closed 
confeiences and all the membeis aie guests of the 
factories A very elaborate piogiamme is prepared by 
the directois of the factoiies, and discussed at the 
confei ence 

Section 25 

Conclusion 

Befoie the War tlie Germans had the gieatest reputa- 
tion foi organisation Their militaiv aiiangeinents weie 
planned to the minutest detail, and eveiy soldiei knew 
what he had to do in case wai was declaied against Russia 
and Fi ance Even the war timing of trains and the scat 
of cverv soldier was fixed But they weie unable to act 
m unfoiesecn emergencies wothout oidcis fiom higher 
authorities This proclivity for detailed organisation is 
a chaiacteiistic of the race I will illustrate it by an 
incident I myself witnessed 

In my student days one of the piofessois organ- 
ised a scientific excursion to Bremen docks and some fifty 
students ga^ e their names A printed book of 200 pages 
was gi\en to every student which contained detailed pro- 
giamme of excuision Onr places in tram, in tram cars, 
in hotels and even on the dining tables were fixed and 
cvciy one of us was assigned his place m the groups in 
which the party v/as to be divided wlien visiting "factoiies 
At the time of departure of the tram one of the students 
did not turn up The professor became confused and 
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'-nid j\irJi(j{ zii vmrhi'n ’ fWc cnn do notliinp now) 
I wnlkct) up lo him nnd ompiircd nhcllipr the nbsent 
'iludont hnd jtnid Ins foes On Ix'inp (old lie Imd I said 
(tint nu walkmR sink inn\ ns \irl( (nko the ptneo of 
the nheint sludenl TiXon one understood the joke nnd 
InuRlicd 

The elnlmrate nnd detniled pinnnin" of nork in the 
field of htemtua as well ns in ndniinistmtne orgnninn 
tion IS the chiimctenstie of tin (>emiiin notion the 
hnphsh, on the other Imnd Imre n prenter nptitudo for 
fncinp sudden nnd iinforfsetn eontipencics 

The second clinmeh ristie is the industrious linhit of 
the notion (uimiins nn nion hnnlwnrkinp ttinn nn^ 
other hiiro|K.nn iintioii In tin I imersilics for 
example lectures lapin iit 7 \ M in uniter nnd li A M 
in Biinimcr nnd po on till 0 i M uilh n hrenk of tun 
hours for the iiiiddnA ineni Inspiti of thin hnnl work 
till ir hcnltli in hj no menus inferior lo the henlth of those 
nnlinns who spend more tinii in sixirts nnd reerc'ition 

Before the Wnr, the ditlennl Stnies were united to 
pother under flic doiiiiiinlinp infliii nee of the Kniner nnd 
the constitution uns no frnnusl thnt Pninsin Imd n detor- 
mininp Aoiet KniBcrdoni hns now dinnppenrcd nnd the 
new hinding force iiou m the common Iniigiingc and cul 
tiiral iinitr The present Oemmn Btntc in not dominated 
In nny single clenicnt e\cry one of the tuentj six 
coniiKiiiciit btiitcn hns nn eoiinf interest in the Empire 
The btnlcs clenrl\ realise Inc ndiniitagcs of joining to- 
gether under n common Empire in uliicli eacli 1ms nn 
equal \oicc, and it npjicnrH probnhlo that German speak 
ing terntones which arc still separated from Gcrmnny 
will soon jom the Empire Aiistrin ouiiip to her eco- 
nomic condition wall Ik. the first to join The Cormnns 
in Crccko Slovnkin nnd German Poland hn\c more xested 
interests in Gonnnny thnii in the country to which they 
liiiTC been nrtificiallj nttnehed The Gcrmnn State pos 
sessca uhnt mnv l)c called a jjramtntional force by whicli 
nil territories having the same nffinih are attracted to it 
The case m just the roiersc in the British Empire which 
IS dominated by ouo country The British Empire like 
the German State hns no constitution of its own It 
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may be said to possess a centrifugal force, for the consti- 
tuent teiritones have a tendency to deatcli themselves 
on account of having little oi no common inteiest ^ 
Geimany has completely leoiganised its educational and 
administi ative machiiieiv after the Wai The fiist 
chaiacteiistic feature of the new Geiman System of edu- 
cation IS the co-oidmation of diffeient stages of education. 
The system has been Avell planned and provides foi the 
requirement of each individual As soon as a person has 
chosen a piofession foi himself, he knows what he should 
study and all facilities aie provided foi him Geimany 
is the only country that has made technical education 
compulsory foi eveiyone Although Fiance discussed the 
question foi several ■^eais,®'* it was Geimany that com- 
pletely worked it out in pi actice 

The thud characteristic of German education is the 
production of specialists Specialisation is not confined 
to piofessois Every person is a specialist in his ovm 
subject, but outside his own specialised sphere, he is no 
better than a school-boy Specialisation is essential in 
these days of hard competition, but ovei -special- 
isation prevents the pioduction of good leadeis 
In England the managing directors of successful 
firms, both industrial and commeicial, aie often men 
of bioad, liberal education, with experience of the world, 
and they begin with little or no specialised knowledge of 
the industry they aie required to control and direct Ger- 
many puts every student to research woik, while m Eng- 
land and France only the best students are employed for 
this task BiiUiant discover les are often made outside 
Geimany, but it is heie that all mmoi details and practi- 
cal applications aie woiked out The relation between 
the tJmveisities and the Industiies is moie intimate in 
Germany than in any other country and this is the secret 
of the supremacy of German industries 

Germany, inspite of hei advance m industrial deve- 
lopment and compulsoiy technical education, has not 
forgotten her classical institutions which are the centres 

83 Banchera Banford, in Iub book Janus and Vesta (Cbap VII), liaB 
suggested a new word for the Bntish Empire, namely, Bntamerindtan 

84 See Chap m. Sec 14 
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of licr Imrninp nnd ciiltiirr 'TIkvjc inntitiihonn arc Oym- 
iiDsiHiiit nnd i ncnltiCR of Plnlownhy m the Unnernitics 
'^lp^ nrc nt prcncnl nn popnlnr (if not morel nn tbc\ ivcro 
lioforo tlip AVnr Tlipi cnjnj tlipir intollcctunl freedom 
nnd innpito of tlip nmtormlistic tcndcncira of the ngCj 
nri moro mclnud (o npintnnlinni timn (Iici ivore before 
ibe Wnr 

The \ienk ponitn of (be fierninn &\«(eni are (f) 
(be pmcticnl wnslnpc of ii \enr or so, viben a student joins 
a nniieraiti wineli ns bns l>een c\plnined licfore is 
dm to tbc lack of pnijM r piiidnnce nnd (2) tlie nlwciice of 
guieml training nnd dnelopment of clinmclcr uliicfi are 
esscntinl for gincrnl ndniiniKtmtion nnd stateeraft 

Germnnj bns in the eoiirsi of tlircc centimes dole 
loped a system of education of wbieb she is nphtly proud, 
nnd it IS due to lier sisU in of Fdncntion Hint inspite of her 
baling to jm) 125 million pounds cierj itar for an in 
definite jicnod to tbo Allied Powers as War Indcmnitv 
people in general arc more iirospcroiia (ban in any other 
European countn except b ngland 
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CHAPTER TH 

SYSTEM OF EDUCATION IN FRANCE 


SpCTinh 1 

Gcntml Orgammlinn 

rrnnctv hnR n totnl orpn of nlmiif 213 050 pquarc 
miles, nnd n popiilntinn of 30A million of whom nimiit 
million nrc foreipnors The popiilntioii ih about the 
aame na that of Fnpinnil ami Wales 

Education in b ranee is not (enlmlised under the 
'Minister of Public fnstniclion but distributed among 
seton different Krinistnes * each with its separate budget 
and its owTi method of organisation nnd control Tbo 
central office of tbo 'Minister of Public Instruction is 
dmded into five se< tions ’ entb under a Director 
Tcclinical Education is under a « purnte ilinister b ncli 
section IS further siilKluidcd into sub-sections called 
bureaus The Secondnn Education section for example, 
lias fi\c bureaus w liicli deal rcnjicctneh watb scbolarsbips 
nnd exemptions from tuition fee accounts Lyctes 
Colleger commumnr for lioys nnd girls nnd female 
education ,Thc Minister ban educational libraries nnd 
sdiool muscitms under bis direct charge 

For purjioses of education Prance is dixided into 
seventeen Proiinces or Academics ’ Algeria is goiern- 
ed not ns a colony of France but ns one of its provinces 
it IS not under tlio clinrge of the Colonial Munster but of 
the Minister for the Interior As it is one of the seiontcen 
academics of France, education in Algeria is maintained 


1 The Minifteni u* tliMe ot I’obllo Inttmcrtoa A^rtenltnre 

Commerce Ihiblfe Work* War Menne and Hygiew 

2 The fire Depertmenti ere — Dnlvcnitlei and Higher Irutrocilan 
Recoodary Edacalkm rrinjary Hthieatkia Aoewat* and Btathtka, and Fine 
Aril 

3- The Aeadeoiiei are — Parla (7) Algeria (3) Ulle (fl) Naoor fT) 
PtraMberg <a) Caen ( 6 ) Th}<jD (5) Bent warn (4) Grenoble (6) Lyon f3) 
Clermont IViitien (8) Reanee fj) Bordean* (6) Toolooee (f) MoatpellW 
(ff) Aix (5) Tite nomben mthin bradets iodloate the dipartmenti is each 
acaoemy ITiere are 67 dcftartmenta in all 
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and controlled by the Mimatei of Public Instruction The 
town of Pans has the status of a Province or Academie. 
At the lieadquatreis of each Academie or ‘ province,’ 
there is a Univeisity All these seventeen Universities 
have faculties of arts and science, many of them have 
faculties of medicine and law, and a few of them have 
faculties of technology and commeice Strassburg is 
the only Umveisity which has a facultv of theology 
Each academie is divided into three oi more smaller 
divisions, called ‘ depaitments ’ There are, in all, ^ 
eighty-seven departments Each depaitment has, at 
least, two normal schools, one for boys and one for girls, 
and at least two secondary schools, but a large number 
of them have seveial schools Theie ovei 350 
secondary schools in all the depaitments taken together 
The Head of a University is called the Recteur who 
enmbmes in himself the poweis of the Chancellor, Vice- 
Chancellor and Pro-Vice-Chancellor of an Indian Uni- 
versity All the Secondary, Noimal and Primary 
schools situated in the province aie also controlled by 
the Recteur He is the centie of all educational activities 
of the province, and co-oidmates all branches of 
instiuction from the infant class to the highest stage in 
the University The Recteur, who must hold a Doctor’s 
Degree, is appomted by the Piesident of the French 
Republic on the recommendation of the Minister of 
Education He can, on his own responsibility, appoint 
aU minor educational officers in the schools, such as 
tutors and demonstiators, and can recommend to the 
Minister names for appointment to higher posts He 
supervises the teaching work in schools through Inspec- 
tors Each academie has one, and in some cases two, 
Inspectors knovn as Les Inspecteurs d’acadivue They 
are piomoted from the lanks of piofessors in the Uni- 
versity or High Schools and sometimes from the rank of 
Inspectois of Piimaiv education They inspect only the 
Secondai 7 schools in then province The Recteur 
has also undei him Piimarv School Inspectors attached 
to each depaitment of the Academie The work of the 
Recteurs and Inspectois is checked by special officers 
known as ‘ Inspectors General ’ {Inspecteurs GMraux) 
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An InflrHTtnr Oonoml npjioinlpd in cncli Irnrfcmic 
Iip IB tlio Incnl rcpiTMntntuo of flic Minintor of Public 
Instniotion Tlioiipli tbp Boftor is the centre of all 
cdiicntionnl nctiMlics most of the nflminiiitmtivo control 
IB e.\prci« 0 (l Ibroiipb Ibe Tnipcclor Gcnoml There are 
in all pcicnlecn /iis/icrfciirr Ti'ni'miir one in each 
Acndcmir Tin n nri also ‘tix-cial Inspi^torB in ebarpe 
of Bpctialiml Btinlics The Minister acting tliroiipli the 
Director concerned controls the ncndcmic side through 
the Itcetor and Ibe ndniimstmtirc side throiigb the 
Inspector Geiieml 

The hfinislcr bus also sorcml Advisory Committees 
the most important of wliicli is the Superior Council 
of Public Inslriirtioii It i-onsists of elected and nomi 
nated niemliers and acts both ns an Advison Bodv and 
as a tnlnmnl To tins committee arc referred all the 
administrative regulations the syllabuses of studies and 
the conditions under winch the etaminalions arc con- 
ducted It IS the final autborilv in all eontcntious and 
disciplinan uffairs It also decfdcs the establishment of 
new colleges and the abolition and creation of now 
posts/in the various T nivcrsities In short it adviBCs 
tlie Minister in all uiattcrs relating to the discliargo of 
his duties Facii Director has also an Adnsorr Com- 
mittee attaclii'd to Ins section 

111 addition to tliese Advisory Committees attaclicd 
to tlic Central Ofbec of the Minister there is also a com- 
mittee in cacli Suli-diviaion of tlio Province or Depart- 
ment This committee is called the Departmental 
Council, and is presided over bv the Prdject whoso office 
IS similar to that of tlir Diatnrt Magistrate in India 
The Prefect is the oDicer who rcallv bolds the stnngs of 
government in bis bands He is appointed bv the Pre- 
sident of the Itcjiiiblic on the recommendation of tlie 
Minister for the Interior The period of his office is 
usually not long, but while lu office bo does intend to- 
rule Tlieoroticallv speaking the tcacliers arc appointed 
by tbo Prifccl on tlio recommendation of the Inspector 
of the Academic, but it is tbo Prifccl whose opinion really 
matters Tlio Inapeolor of the Acadtmie is the Vico- 
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Piesident of this committee, and the '^omce of all its 
•activities He initiates all educational movements 

Tlie Mimstei has also imdei him some special insti- 
tutes, e (j , those foi circulating films and lantern pic- 
tines, foi supplying general information, foi teaclimg 
modern languages, foi instiuction by coirespondence, etc 
The age-hmit foi compulsoiy education in Fiance 
is thirteen and not ioiiiteen as in England and Geimany 
Ehildien aie peiimtted to leave eaiher if they pass the 
Public examination, desciibed in the next section 1 
have seen a hoy who passed his examination at the age 
■of eleven and left his school before completing the age 
•of twelve Childien aie pcimitted to study in Piivate 
schools and even at home Piimaiy education is fiee 
Fiance has established Advanced Piimaiv schools (called 
(Ecoles jnimaiies snpci i cures), on the model of which the 
'Ceiitial Schools in England and the Foithildiinq SchnJe 
in Geiinanv veie oigainsed These schools are also fiee 
Thev admit selected boys, and then education has a. 
technical bias Tuition fee is, howcvei, chaiged m 
High Schools, called Lycees To meet the demand of 
the uoikiiig classes, less expensive High Schools undei 
the name of Colleges ha\e lecentlv been opened 
The High Schools aie all Boaiding Schools Stnctly 
.speaking, they all have hostels attached to them like 
the colleges of India, but the majoiity of students reside 
'Outside This diileience between English Public Schools 
and Ficnch Li/cccs, has aiisen fioin the fact that while 
Public Schools in Engl.ind aic situated m country-jilaces, 
Flench Jjgcees aic often situated in towns, and in many 
])laces close to the Unneisities The difieicucc between 
the Flench Lyccc and the English Public School will be 
-dcsciibcd m gicatei detail in a subsequent section 

Highei education is open to the public, and no tec 
is chaiged loi it Students vho desne to appeal in 
'(‘\anunations and take degices, must niatnculate and 
])av the ])rescnbed fees But eieiy one is at libeity to 
attend anv flnivcisitv lectuie he ])leascs without am 
ceremom On one occuMon, 1 ni_\self found a 

IcH'tuie-rooni Idled vith stieet va\fareis on acfount 
<ot lain, who left the loom in the middle of 
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|(Tturr wlipn (In run niiprtl In pmfc^'^ioiinl and 
trcliniral (ml\ hIotInI nndidntcs nrr ad 

mol fd whom nn (iitinK siimiortiHl h\ 
tin Sti(< ln*Jlilntions of even ^mdo from infant 
mtIhmiK to InntrviluH and rmfr^Kioinl collc^ox art 
mnmlTinnl intirvU h\ the state PnxTiti inHtilulinn^ 
In in^ M r\ h w i hr traininj; cidhpi*? nix not nil«ndcd 
« 1\ for tho^ who iiih lid (o l»ccom( huclicrs 
M In \ ihUKirl prncml m tnirtmn and wjirrnllM m tlu 
(ht'<»r\ niaf pnrtin of tinrliin^ 

1 lir Pn nrli S\4.tc»tn of rthii atmn an wall a"* (hr machi 
nrr\ for tl« itailrol i** m n. will orpnniK-d thoiiph not nl 
w i\s M r\ Piiiipli Tlin pnipmnino of work in wIiooIh of 
lln xnnniK pndK is wil! ro-onlnmtnl as tht\ nix all 
und( r a ninph atithunt\ imimK (he Rretrur of tlio 
Irnrfrinir U is iiiti rrsim^ to noli that the nhm‘H*<)lop 
of Indian iMhnntioinl udniinistnlion is drrivro more from 
rnnc< than from f n^land 

'JIm annual hudpi t of tlu l^hinilinn IXjurliiunl for 
tlir )iar PUT was l(i million |»oiind« The npun did not 
inchidi the r^fs ndiluro innirml on cdupalion h\ pk 
otiur Mmistrios It m inu rrntmp to noti the proi>ortion 


of thi rxjMnw’^ incorffd h\ tlu Dijnrtnicnt of Ihddu 
In^itniPtioii on \uruMi'. pr uh sof 11111^1100 — 

Admmisinlion 0 T 

niinirKilN and Hipli I duration r» 

Snmdarv I ihuntion 11 

Pnnnrj I liuiUion including Nonna! 

SrluMils 70 

(Inpital Fx|n nditnn includinp I)ainap(«i 

dm lo tlu W ar d 7 


Totat 100 

SPCTION 2 
Plan of rdwcation 

Tlic rmndi Syrtlmi of cilucation ifl so orninpcd that 
an intclhpcnt child of humble pnronUgo has an opportun 
ity of obtaining the highest cilucation in a UmvcrBity or 
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'teclimcal college by leceivmg fiee education in succes- 
sive stages Though he may not he able to join a Lyc^e 
or a College, wheic fees are chaiged, he can join a XJni- 
veisity by passing successfully the final examinations 
uf the Piimaiy School, the Advanced Piimarv School 
and the Noimal Scliool, which will be desciibed in sub- 
sequent sections 

Education in Eiance is compulsoiy, up to the age of 
thirteen, but intelligent students aie peimitted to leave 
Primaiy Schools earhei, if they pass a public examina- 
tion called Gertificat d' etudes p7immres Intelligent 
students who desire to continue then studies furthei 
usually pass this examination at the age of twelve and 
even earlier 

Unitary schools do not exist in Fiance, and attend- 
ance at State Schools is not compulsory, though, m 
practice, about thiee-fomths of the children attend these 
schools (called Ecoles commnnales) Those who do not 
join Ecoles commnnales may either attend Private 
schools, which are mostly denominational under the 
management of religious bodies, oi join Preparatory 
schools attached to Lyc^es and Colleges, oi receive in- 
struction at home The privilege of piovidmg home edu- 
cation during the age-hmit foi compulsoiy education is 
unique in Fiance But hardly one pei cent avail them- 
aelves of this privilege inspite of the fact that a trained 
French governess can be obtained for thiity shillings 
per mensem including boaid and lodging 

After gomg through the course of Piimary schools, 
public or private, the students have four options (1) 
They may join advanced Primaiy schools or Ecoles 
primaires sup&iieures The courses in these schools 
extend over a period of three years and are divided into 
three sections, technical, commercial and general The 
last one leads to hTormal schools (2) They may stay 
on in the same Primary school and attend for a year oi 
two special classes called Cours complement avre<i 
Instruction in this course, though not entirelv technical, 
has a technical bias (3) They may attend commercial 
and technical schools m the evening and work as ap- 
prentices in the day-time In country-places they attend 
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npHi’iiUiirnl Rotinol'' (4) TliC) inn\ join n service nnd 
attoml olnsscK specinlh nrrnngcd for tlic ndult population 
Attendnnre in tcolinicnl arliools is not ronipnlson in 
Fnnoc na it is in (jemianv 

Tlio stiidcnta ulio join the general section of 
advanced I’rinmrv selionls are examined at the age of 
fiflccn or over Tins ixatniiiation is called Brcrct fir 
mentnirr and entitles a candidate to join a formal school 
Advanced Priniarv schools and Normal sohoola for bo^a 
and girls arc seiuimte Co-education is given onlv in 
Pmiiarv achoola and rnivcnulies In large towns where 
a sullicK 111 niiiiilicr of children is availahlo liovs and girls 
are separated even at the primary stage 

The coiirsea of inatniclion in the Normal scliools 
evtend over a penod of three ycura at the end of which 
liovR nnd girla pass an examination calleil Ilrcrct tupi 
Ttciir Tina examination not only qualifies them to 
hecoiiio tcachora in Priinary schools hut also in ikes them 
cligihlo for certain grades of public service It also 
leads to flniversity education and with certain rcstric 
lions IS taken as eqiiivalenl to the final examination of 
High Schools 

Students who join the technical nnd commercial sec 
tions of Advanced Primary schools arc given, at the end 
of three years a sjxicinl certificate called Drrrcl d ensetg 
nement pnmatre supirirur They mat enter husincaa 
or continue tlicir education in Trade schools 

Children of well to-do classes do not join Bcolcs 
communalcr hut attend Prejmrafon schools up to the 
ago of ton These schools arc sometimes attached to 
Lycies and Colleges and arc aomotimea organised as sepa 
rate institutions They charge fees At the ago of ton 
children join a Lycie or a College Wo have soon that 
instruction iil classics nnd modem sciences is imparted in 
different institutions in Germany In France it is un 
parted in the same institution in parallel clnssca The 
courses of instruction in a Lycie are divided mto four 
groups a student may join one of those groups, but 
change is jionnissiblo at every stage The groups arc 
(a) Latin and Greek, (b) Latin nnd Modem Languages 
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(c) Latin and Sciences, (d) Modern Languages and 
Sciences 

The course of insti notion in each of tliese groups 
extends over a period of six yeais, at the end of which a 
public examination, called the first pait of Baccalaureate 
IS held Aftei passing the fiist part of the examination, 
students aie reqimed to join special classes of Philosophy 
and Mathematics, and pass the second pait of Baccalau- 
r&at a yeai later They aie then eligible foi joining a 
University in any faculty Students who are preparing 
for the admission examination of highei Normal schools 
or higher Technical colleges stay on in the Lycees after 
passing both parts of Baccalanreat Special airangements 
aie made foi then coaching They aie permitted to 
appear in the second part of Baccalanreat again in 
another subject 


Section 3 
Primal V Education 

The real beginnings of the education of the poor 
were due to the “Society of the Bretliren of the Christian 
Schools,” established in 1679 by Jean Baptiste de la 
Salle He excluded Latin fiom his schools and sub- 
stituted group-instruction foi individual teaching which 
had prevailed hitherto In his scheme of the re-organisa- 
tion of the School System, Napoldon did not in- 
clude the Elementary schools Elemental y educa- 
tion began in eainest in 1833 under the influence Of 
M Guizot, the then Minister of Public Instruction. 

In Fiance, as in eveiy other piogressive country, 
Primarv education is compulsoiy and fiee Every boy 
and girl must, as already pointed out, receive instruc- 
tion either m a Public School oi a Private School, or at 
homo Tlie age foi compulsoiy education is between six 
and thnteen — one year less than that in England and 
Gcimany Parents veiy often piefei to send their 
ehildicn to 'school at the age of five or even earlici In- 
fants’ classes have, thercfoic, been opened which admit 
children above the age of three These classes are some- 
iirncs attached to Piimary schools, but are often organwed 
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Mjlinloh niul nn cnllol tro/c vmtrrncllr^ Tlic^c 
fcIkmiIi in inon |X)|Hilnr in I miii'c tlinn in otiilr ooiin- 
lrii'< imroiilF III n nn npi r to Inniifi r tlipir ixifniiiFi 
liilil\ to fcaeliirH who nn feiiinipi nnil lin\c mndc n 
F|Hinl Fliiih of infant tnrlnnp llii po|llll^rlt^ of the 
Fihli III iiiii\ In' jiiilpi’d fniio tlip fact tlint 10 [kt cent of 
till cliihln II nltniiliiip I’nmnn irliooli an in tlio infant 
d 1“ 1 -I 

'lilt ronr'i'. of inctnictinn in Prininn ediooli arc 
iliMilnl Milo four Flapi « ( I ) I’n |inrator\ iriorCtoT) tt!) 
1 li nienlan (7 to '11 Miililli (0 to 11) and ‘iii|K’nor (11 
to I I) In till |m|ianilon softion diildnn an* Iniiplit 
inonl k'Mini milinp and wxitinp tlio I irndi Iniipitngc 
(with riTitntion and prnininnr) nritlimptip olijact Ic-ioni! 
dnuinp nniinnl work Hiimnp and plniical I'tcn-iFC 
Til till pkinontan and middle eoiin-es Inilon of Prance 
and pisipniplij an ndded In the Biiponnr or njiptr 
MTlion Btndents are 01*0 tnnpht the niihimnls of cnies 
and jmliticfl Mieh [KirtioiH of tin hiiton of the Morld ni 
has inihienced Fnneli histon Inpiene and elemenlfi of 
npneiilliire and hnrtirnltim In tin eiw of pirln domes 
tie Fennel and pin sit il sen nee lake the place of oh]ect 
hssons The siihjeit nmltirof iiislnietion is not ripidh 
pnsi rilied It is nelcctcd lo suit the eni ironmcnts of the 
pupils iimkr the pimral dinitioii of the Inspector of 
Pnniin ‘'ehools Tin pni„niinnie of nork la deter 
mined In the MinisUr Init tiiicInrH nn iiennitled to 
(hnnpc tlie propramine witli (he consent of the Insix'clnr 
of Prnnan j^hicntion Inthecoiintn plnecs the schools 
are niived hut in towns where large niiniliers of pupils 
arc ninilalilc hosn and girls are tniighl in B 0 |Uimte 
schools 

T atlcnded a few claases in the Slate Primnn 
Schixils in dillerent siihjccls and found that Ihej still 
follow the clnssieal mpthml of li aching geography 
( hildrcn were asked to CNnlani in words the definition 
of the Tropic of Cancer and the Tropic of Capricorn and 
other gcograpliicnl terms In England the teaching of 
gengni]ihj is of a more practical nature Children are 
soroi limes asktid to draw up a detailed programme of 
liolidai tours on the Continent and other countries for 
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a given peiiod of time, and within a given budget In 
Eiance cbildien spend consideiahle time in wiitmg 
Flench composition and lelating stones in the class 
looms Od account of the use of the Metric Bystein, the 
teaching of aiithmetic becomes simpler and tlie hoys do 
not waste much tune ovei complicated vnlgai fi actions. 
My peisonal obseivation coincides with the remaiks made 
by Mathew Arnold in 1861 — 

“ In neatly all the French Piimary Schools, leading and 
aiithmetic aie bettei than ours, aiithmetic m paiticulai being 
much moie intelligently taught b-v then masters, and much 
more intelligently appiehended by then children, the mfoimation 
about geogiaphj and histoiy is decidedly mfeiioi ” 

Oerhficat d' etudes — This ceitificate of study is 
awaided on the lesult of a public examination The 
mannei of conducting this and other public examinations 
is described in detail in a subsequent section This 
examination is both oial and i\Titten The wiitten exa- 
mination IS held in Fiench composition, aiitlunetic, 
history and geogiaphy An oral test is also held m these 
subjects and includes lecitation If necessaiy, tests iii 
singing and physical exercise aie also held The natuie 
ot the examination, fiom what I have seen, does not lead 
to cramming No similar examination at this stage, 
which IS the age-limit of compulsoiy education, is held in 
Geimany oi England Germany does not believe in 
examinations at all In England opinion is divided the 
repoit of the Adolescent Committee lecommended an 
examination, but insisted that it should he optional, 
which, in piactice, means no examination at all In 
Fiance the examination of Geitifieat d' etudes entitles a 
child to leave the school even if he has not attained the 
age of thiiteen Most of the childien pass this examina- 
tion and leave the Piimaiy schools at the age of t^^ehe, 
and a few still eaihei 

School Attendance — The law pi ovules that i\liim- 
cipal School Commissioneis be appointed to siipenise and 
encouiage school attendance Illness, death of .1 ncdi 
1 elation, etc , aic consideied legitimate gi omuls foi 
absence The memheis of the Attendance Connni'^'^ion 
die elected by the jMiinicipal Council The Mai 01, 01 
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«)nip one np|)Oin(e(I l)j Inni prcRidLs o\('r (ho (loiniiiis 
MOD uliicli Imt no rontrol o\cr tlie rcIiooI or tlic tpncliers 
Tlip CominiRsion lins i)rt“<rril)C(l pnded nipn«urcM ot 
pniiinlnnont, nnrnniR cnnicR lirKt mul imtinp up tlie 
iinnic comes next Slioiild tlie neoond menRure fnd n!--o, 
it lioconii-R tlie dutv of Hu Pnnmn liiRix’ftnr to mil tlie 
pnrtnlR liefore tlie ( ommiRiion In nn extreme (H“C, the 
mutter m njiorted to tin AlnpiRtmte x\lio max nhsdxe the 
leeiiHcd nltoj'ctlicr or max inlliet a fino from 2 rf to half 
•X oroxxn In jimctiee lioxxextr the menilH r< of the 
CommifiRion arc afraid to dirpleaRt tin )nrents xxho arc 
their electors 

The State Heinintarx Schools or Pio/es nun 
miinalc/: arc on arcomit of their religiona iieiitralltj 
aomctimcR called h rnlm Intqnr and HOnietmu s I rolri 
Anil! Dini (GodlcRR Schoolst I lux all impart mnnil 
cdiicntinn hx mcana ot text liooki ^ erv oftc n the lisaon 
on moralilx is ex]ilninc<l ns if it xxert nn nritlimetienl 
problem abstmet notiom. are pixen to the child and ho la 
made to Icnni the driest simimnncs xxitli the penernl 
result that the leswni on nionilitx is the iiio. t lioring of 
all The religious organisations are eonstantlx xxagiiig 
xvnr ngainat State Schools for not imparting rchgioiiB 
instruction Tliex declare in their rrhgioiin press that 
the nciitmlitv of lax schools tnhes axxax the basis of a 
moral education llicx further assort that the suppres- 
sion of God in the scbexils has sxxollen the miralicr ot 
Xoiing m/ilcfaclors to such nn extent that the slntemcnt 
that opening a Public ‘'chool ncccRoitatca the building of 
a prison at its side, can be supported h) statistics ' 

This 18 nn cxaggcmtion but no one can donx that 
moral lossarts'xxitliout nii^ conexption ot Puinitx Iiccouk 
xaguc and make no impression on the mind of children 
under eleven tears ot ago The controversx between 
Chiircli and Public Scliools xxna rexixed after the War 
and a considerable mmiber of the Prench peojilc lichcxu 
that the Public Schools are tlie cause of present disonlers 
and not the Great War Tlic rc-opcning ot a large nmn 
her ot Preo schools (Church schools) is one of the most 


4 L Echo d$ Pfrinett Oct 21 1920 
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Significant clianges in FiencJ) educational since 

tbe War TIicbc schools teacli the s;vllahus of Public 
Schools in seciilai subjects 

Childicn, who do not attend the State oi Church 
schools hilt receive then education <at home, aie examined 
periodically by the Headmasteis of State schools 

Boys and girls after leaving the Piimar^ schools are 
divided, as lias lieen explained m the pievioas section 
into four gioups (1) Most of the childicn take up some 
job (2) Otheis join tiade-scliools eithei as whole- 
time or pait-time students Pait-timc students attend 
school usually in the eicning and woik in shops as 
appi entices during the day These tiade-schools aie very 
similai to those in England (3) Some chiichcn sta-s 
on in the same school loi ti\o )cais oi moie, and attend 
a coinse called Coiuh compUnncnia'iics In this addi- 
tional coiiise, a definite bias is gi\cn towaids piactical 
uoik Childien aie cncouiagcd b\ the State to stay on 
for two 'yeais moie altei finishing the Piiman schools 
conise and attend these additional classes (4) Some 
boys and giils entei the Advanced Piimaiy schools, called 
Ecales pnmaiies siipenciires These schools have existed 
in Prance foi a long time The couises of mstiuction 
extend over a pciiod of thiee yeais, and a laige number 
of technical and piofessional subjects aie taught At the 
mid of the fiist yeai the children aio divided into 
sections They have commeicial, agiicultiiral, mari- 
time, technical and piofessional sections in a nuinbei 
of subjects Theie is a section of domestic science 
m girls’ schools and a geneial section exists in eveiy 
school In most of these schools, evening classes 
aie also oiganised These schools aie separate foi boys 
and gills Mixed classes exist m Piance only in small 
Piimary schools and in the University — in the foimei 
case, on account ol the smallness of numbei, and, in the 
lattci, on account of the piohibitive cost of duplication. 

The numbei ot pupils in the EcoJes pumoires 
siipeiieincs in 1224 was 73,400, of whom a little less 
than half (34,091) weie giils The total number of 
pupils in Pumary schools m the same year was a little 
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o\cr llircc million ‘ Tlic miinlier of Bliidenls, a\1io join 
tlic«c fcliooN, iK nlxiiit 6 pi.r n.nt of llic minilM.r wlio 
jinR'. out o\on Mir from llie PnninrN roIiooIr Tlio 
jicnod of initniction m tilioiit 50 fioiirs {iiitt jioriodR) a 
wcoK including pnictirnl work The eonrucs of iiiRlnic- 
tion iiKliidc hronili ii wcond modern Iniignngo liistorj, 
geogrnjiliv iiintlicnintieR, mccliiinics, plijwcR, clitinistrj 
Binging and gAniimiRticK in addition to the spocinliBcd 
Blinh of tetlimcnl and profcRRionnl siihjcctR to winch 
nliont two-tlnrda of the time of inntniction is doioted 
The tc'chnicnl and profcnsional mibjects taught in the 
advanced Pnmarv schools nro industrial cheinistn 
industrial cdectncitv, agnuiltiire agricultural cliemiKtrv 
Imsinesh methods, inehiding iiiKtoms and coniincrtial law, 
accounts and house muiingdiicnl and Kovcml other siili- 
jeetH Those rcIiooIb arc not tcclinical bcIiooIs hut 
toclmical buhjccts arc taught in onlcr to give a practical 
hias to the gmcral cihaation and to eiiahle the Ihivb and 
girla to join mdiiBtnal firms as intelligent ajipreiiticis 
the end of this eoiirKc a jiiihhc examination 
called Brerct <l citicinitrmrnl pniiwire siijifnciir is 
held Tt w conducted in the same waj an other exami- 
nations and fcchmcul siihjcctB have the same importanco 
as subjects for general stiidv Details of the svllabiis of 
each subject are given m the printisl prognmme issued 
by the Jlinistr} 

The general seetion gives iiistniction of a general 
nature that leads on to the Norma! school education which 
will 1)0 dcscnlievl in a subsequent section The final 
examination of the general soction has a different name 
it IS called Brenct miiiriilatrc 

SrcTJON 4 
Secondary Education 

The Secondarj Schools of Franco exercise an extra 
ordinary influence over all other forms of education 
The Society of Jesus founded bj Loyola in 1640 and 
jwpularl) known as Tcsnits laid the foundation stone of 


r 3J7&C39 8« L erutignemtul en Franc* by C BKh*rd 
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Fiencli SecoiKlniv School<=; Tlio whole progiamme of 
then efhication Avas snppoiterl leligions entlmsiasm 
stiengihened Ip an noMliaken iaith iii flcterniinism and 
a complete siiboidniation ol all personal inleiest The 
education thcA' gn\e aahs ]no\ided fiee In 1802 AA^e 
reach llu* dale llial inaiKs the conpileh* le-oiganisation 
of the scheme of ]nibhc inslniclion 

j^apoleon I aa anted Secondaiv education to be im- 
paited excliisiA^eh^ in Public Schools, called Jn/cccs, 
mamtamed cnlneh' hr the Stale TIica imparted 
general nrstiiiction Avilh militan discipline The 
Second Eepirbhc in 1850 cancelled the State’s monopoE 
of Sccondaiy education and instuicTion is noAv impaited 
m both Public and Pinate High Schools The latter 
aie usuallA^ maintained b\ lehgioiis bodies, and pioA'ide 
denominational lehgious insiiuction GoA'eimnent In- 
spectois see to then Ingienic condition but the instiiic- 
tron IS entnely under tlie contiol of the piiests The 
State exeiciscs an indnect contiol inasmuch as these 
schools piepaie candidates lor the final examination of 
High Schools, and must necessaiilA' lollow its cimicnliim 
Napoleon I gave the Secondaiv schools then piesent 
oigamsation, and the Jesuits then spiiit and peda- 
gogical methods Secondaiy schools aie divided into two 
classes, v'lz , Lycecs and Collcqcs The a difiei m 
then oiigin and admimstiation, but both teach the samt’ 
syllabus, pie])aie the candidates foi the same examina- 
tions, and aic staffed Avith piofessois of similar quali- 
fications The Lycees aie maintained entnely by the 
State and charge a higli fee TIica" correspond to the 
Public Schools of England but diff'ei from them in some 
important respects The English Public School, besides 
being Avell-eucloAved, is suppoited by higli fees, it is inde- 
pendent in its admimstiation the Head Master makes 
Ins OAvn cuiriculum and practically controls the appoint- 
ment of the whole staff The French Lycee has little 
in the Avay of endoAA^ed funds and is Avholly dependent 
upon the Central Government for financial support; 
the P]Ohiseui (Head Master) has little freedom for initia- 
tive, being reduced almost to the position of a State 
functionary, the ciuiiculum is standardised for all schools 
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niid little time ifi (o nthlclir^ The English Public 
S(hm1 prult'^ it'ulf on it< dixtlopincnt of clmrnctcr the 
I niicli Excel nil its culture niul knowlcilgc 

Tlu Colli g( s nn nmnitniiud either h\ tiio^lunHi- 
jmlitics or h\ Prnnte l>o<lies Thex rtccixc Ooxeniincnt 
pnuits luid rhnrpt n low foe Thex cornsjond to the 
iKW *^eeondnrx wIiooIh estnblislie<l rrcenllx b\ IxkuI 
1 ducntumal Authontics ni England The sxRtem of 
ndininisti ring tlu Exoi'cs xiliich nn nmintnincd entirelx 
hx the State is xin diffonnt from Hint followed either 
111 hnglnnd or in Cunimiix hnih sthool hnn n Com 
miltee of Mnnngdiunt prewidcsl oxer hx llu Ueetor of 
tlu Inixirsitx or n (xrwm upjiointcsl iix Inin Tlu 
Perfiri tor I)i''lnct OfTirerl tin Mnxor of Hit town 
nnd tlu ludgisi an cx^^ifftrut ineinl)erR of tlie Comnnltee 
of Mannginunl which nlso inctudcR nprescntnlixis of 
tencherx nnd tutorn nnd tx\o re))resentnti\cs of the pnrent® 
iioTTunaled hx the Ministtr The State does not under 
tnke nn iiulelinite finniicml a*s|)onsihililx The fees paid 
In the Hindi nls nrc creihUsl to tlu neoonnl of scIkxjIs and 
thex nlwx receive n tiNcd grant xxhich ih rexised cxerx fixe 
venrH Tlie Mnnnging (ommittec draws np its own 
luidget nnd is nuthonstMl to apend the wixmgR on cnpitnl 
expenditure or to cnrrx them forwnnl to tlie next xenr p 
budget * The CoiumUtec can nlso spend its snxmgs on 
the addition of new departnuntn of stiidx 

Tlie courses of instnietion nre dixidwl, na in 
Crcmuinx info throe sections — Clnasicnl in xxhicli botli 
C reek nnd Entin nre compwlFor> Semi dnsaienl in which 
Latin and cither Jfoilem lainmingcs or Science nnd 
Mnthcmnticfl nn eompiilRorx Modem, which tenchea 
neither Latin nor Greek hut ppccmliBcs in ^lodem 
IjangnngeB, HnthomaticB nnd Science Instruction in 
the three Hcctions ib gixcn in parallel clnRscs in the same 
Ijxe6r and not m Bcpnrate irmtitutionR na in Gennanx 
d'hc clnsBcs in each of these courses arc now com 
plctilx f.c])nrntc Monsieur B^rnnl introduced a new 

6 T1»e7 ire Dot cotnprHnl dther to tprod tbo b&l«De« of Uw Imdgrted 

uirHi t in lUfl U«t of tire flnanoiel jear cr tu return tK« urupeat 

ItaUnre «• tb« in loill* 

7 Tlier are called OfTnualant Aral Ojrmita lum and Obar ml Sehtile 
'"ef CLap II Rec. 8 
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change in 1923 by instil.nling tlie s.nnc conises oi in^tinc- 
tion ioi the fust ioni ycnis and beginning <i .se])aiiite 
coin “36 lioin the Jiftli yeai The Bciaid change yas 
very nnpojnrlai , and ivo yeais Jaiei (in 1925), the old 
airangeinent ol 1902, of liaving sepaialc classe'3 liom the 
veiY beginning, vas lestoied Bo;\s and giil*^ de'^ninu 
to acqniie Inglici education nsiiaJlv begin tlien stiidie'i 
in Picpaiatoiy schools Some ol these schools aie 
attaclied to Lacccs and Colleges and some aie oiganiscd 
as sepal ate institutions 'riieie exist also some Piuate 
Piepaiaton scliools maintained In a single teachei 

Boys and giils join L-^cees and Colleges at the age 
of ten They begin Latin at this age and Gieek tvo 
yeais latei In the Science section, Latin is not taught, 
blit consideiahle attention is paid to the study ol Piench 
and othei Euiopean languages The legnlai couise of 
instiiiction extends o\ei a peiiod of seven yeais, hut a 
consideiahle numbei ol jiujnls sta\ on toi a ^eal oi tvo 
moie and picpaie loi the admission examinations 
of special colleges, such as highei noimal schools, pol\- 
technics, schools of mines, engineeiing schools foi loads 
and budges, etc 

Instiuction for the fust six \eais is of a gcneia! 
natme, and the seventh \eai is devoted to specialised 
study of a few subjects The following time-table of the 
Becond Poini, in which the hois have attained the ago 
of foniteen, shows the lelatne impoitance of vaiious 
subjects in diffeient sections The figuies indicate the 
total nimibei ol hnuis (GO minutes) jiei week The 
time-table foi each foiin is fi\(Hl b^ the Minisfiv of 
Education 


Subjects 


Section A 

Latin and 
Greek 

3 

4 
6 
2 
2 
1 


Section B 

Latin and 
Modern 
Languages 

3 

4 
0 
2 
2 
J 


Section C 

Latin and 
Sciences 

3 

4 
0 
2 
0 
1 


Section D 
Modern 
Languages 
and 

Sciences 

3 

0 

0 

2 

0 

1 


Fiench 

Latin 

Gieek 

Modem Histoiy 
Ancient Histoiy 
Geog] aphy 
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^ 45 



bCCTIOS A 

Slctios B 

Section C 

Section L) 

SUOJbCTS 

Latin and 

I^atin and 
odern 

I^un and 

Modem 

Languages 


(jrcck 

Languigts 

Sciences 

and 

Sciences 

M<‘<l(’m l«on 






1 

7 

2 

7 

MnthrmutKR 


2 

1 

r> 

IMinkics nnd Cli* 





1 

t 

3 

R 

IViulirnl Sctenco 




Korl 

0 

0 

o 

2 


> 

> 

4 

4 

Ocolt>jy, 

twcKo 

imc liour lecture* for nil Mshons 

Tot\L 

24 

24 

20 

07 


Untru/nunn/ — At tiu tn»l oi tlu Scoiulnn scliool 
oourw npjKnr in n piihlir oxnnnnntion cillcxl 

tl>c SiKci^M in thin (\nininnlion intitks 

n slndcnl to jom n t^nucrnilN ami nl'so Rcnc^ hr n pass 
port to \nnouH public wniooK It ja of the winio 
stnmlnnl qr the l(nff(nc«fcH in Ornnnn\ The R^l!nbufl 
and nilcfi rc^ilatin;: ibc conduct of tins and other public 
cxnminalionrt arc printed in m pnmlc pnmpblctR It con 
fliBtR of two piirtR and no one ir nllowinl to appear in 
the second part unb^n be him passeil iIjl first at least 
one M IP Ik fore T(ie lirst part is an examination in 
general Riibjects and h lield after the completion of a 
course of filudiw for six xenrs In the aecond ])nrl 
students are examined in HiHTinbsed Rubjects V (4in 
dulntc IB ]>crinittcd to ap|K*nr in more tlum one speoialiRcd 
group in the Knme oi Bucecssne }car« A candidate numt 
hn\L complctoil liiB Rixtccnlb xenr NoNcmlx^r L liefoio 
n])jK^irnig in tlic first jiart and Ins Hc\uitecntfi for the 
Bccond ^Mirt The ccrtilicnto of /larcafaartaf is not 
awarded miloBB bo has poHSCfl Part I and alw) Part TI 
in at least one group of BjiecmliBed Bind} The cxami- 
nntinn ih both written and oral tbo latter Iwing more 
important Tbo maximum marbfl called Co cfficicnt^^ 
arc allotted in tbo follownng manner — 
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Wilt ten ETaminaiion 

1 Ficncli Composition, 3 lioms’ papci 2 

2 Tjntin Tianslntion, 3 lionis’ papei 2 

3 Matlicmatics and Physics (or Gieek), 

3 boms’ pnppi 4 

Total 8 

Oial E Kiunnaho')!'^ 

] Tjolin text 1 

2 l^icnch text 1 

3. Gonveisation in a modem language 2 

4 Histon, one question 1 

5 Geogiaphy, one question 1 

G Matliematic'^, one question 3 

7 Piiysies, one question 2 

8 Chemibtn 1 

Total 12 


Examinations ai e held twice a a eai , once aftei the 
end oi the school academic veai , i e , in June oi Jnh' 
and again in Octobei, just befoie tlie commencement of 
the Univeisity Session Students who fail in the June 
examination are peimitted to appeal in Octobei The 
Octobei examination is open only to those candidates who 
have tailed in June The examination fee is eight 
shillings foi the Fust Part and fouiteen shillings for 
the Second Pait The Fiencli System of examinations, 
which will be desciibed in detail in a subsequent section, 
has maiked advantages ovei the English System 

Sccondauj Schools joi GiEs — Public Secondaiy 
Schools foi gills weie oiganised dining the Third Ke- 
public undei the laAv of Camille S6e ot 22nd December 
1880, and an examination called Diplome de fin d’ etudes 
secondcnies (Diploma of Secondary School Final Exami- 
nation), was instituted Instruction was impaited in 
special schools established by Piivate bodies and bA^ Muni- 
cipalities assisted with libcial GoA^einment giants As 
tbeie A\aa a continued demand foi giils’ education, 
Lyedes and Colleges foi guls weie opened, having the 
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mino xlntiw n‘' IIiom for lx>\» Girin now rond Ixilli for 
III! Diploinn ( \jiiiiiimtirm iinil for flic linrailniircnl 
Till old nvllnlmn did not inrhidr flip toncliinp of dcnd 
Innpiinpin 1 nlin iiiid Cinnk Imt coniprphcndcd n Inrpo- 
\nrirU of nidijoctn known iindpr flip pcnpml di nipnnlion 
of floniPhtip Spipiin Till niunlior of pirln in Piildn- 
Splifwln III llip Mnr I'h*) wnn »1 000 ami in sloadih 
iiiprct'-inp S|)p( inli»p<l clnn-pn m Siicnpp and Pliilo 
nojiliN pn)>ariiip piiiididnli-^ for tin ymmd Part nl 
UncLtiliiiirrnl liaip aino laa ii ojaiipd 

1 will p\ plain flip ppiurnl orpaniwitlon of L\cpp<; In 
di ^priliiiip mil I liaii Mfiiiinull 

SrCTlos 5 

/ ycit I nun Ir Grand 

1 lie ImiiH le Grand linn ] 000 students- 

(wliuli IS tfip nonnal sin for a Pans nriiool) of 
wlioin kiO an iKKtnlpn* and iOO npini Ixianlirs Tlio 
scini iioardprn liaM iiiiddns iiipnls and nttend prcpnrn 
tioii finssps till iKinnlin. hut po liomp for dinner 
ind siioiid the iiiplit then llic tuition fee innes with 
-llip iliss from 12 to 21 aliillinpa ptr inontli pajnhlo for 
JO iiioiitlis in a M ir The additional fpc pn\nhlc In 
lioardpra wliipli includes Uiard lodginp, washing and' 
prnnte eoacliing is td )0t |Kr nieiiseni, the iiia’ciinuni 
fei for the wholi Hindi niie siiir Ix’ing ^i4l) for a full 
boarder The fee in coiintrc places i» considinibh less 
The total I siienses of a foreign student rending in a 
rnnch Iappc is £(1(I a cenr in coiinlrj places and £75 
a cear in Pans Peihfilioii in fees is nlloweil to a aeconil 
hrothir Htiiihiiip in the sphool Bois join nl the ape 
of ten or aliovp Tlip Lccf-e TjOIiis le Oraiid has a Prepn 
rntori school which ndniits Ixwn lietwecn the npea of am 
and |i 11 The Principal (palled Prnrnriir) la responaihle- 
fnr teaihiiiR and discipline The total e\pcnditiirc of the 
Tais-p is iOR 000 of which £T] 200 is paid bv the- 
r oipninient and the rest renliscd from tuition and Ixiard- 
inp fees Tlic snlnrj of the Prorueiir is £370 a year ' 
till senior professors pet from €220 to £320 a venr_ 
Fierv fiicc-c has an oflietr, called the Surcnllant diTii- 
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/ //< who looh^ <ilt(M ili^npluio Hr Ir.^ 0(,' 

5' K'lnttL^ vi^fh .iirl i‘' M'lr( tt'd llom ninotisz^t tlir M’inor 
pii-t**'-.-;!! - Hr is (hr Mron(]-in-(on]niand in (hr lAcrr 
r!i«* OMf^lnn^ '-l.ill 1 -' dil]«Mrnt lioin (hr hoarding (muvf> 
1 !.} d!‘'< ipini.n \ stafl. Thr luAtrl (oim^ p,)lt of tht' 
M (lO'd hmidinji Doumtniir'- and picpriiation uid 
duuriti Hxinis ,iu* ailjac’nl lu (hr rial's looni^. Sr\('n doi- 
inU(»nr*, air pio\uird ni llus M'iion] (oi n’iO laianiii--, 
ihout h('i sic(>pinp in onr lial! \ niastri ^vht• is 

not on tin* (t'arinnr s{afT sjtvps m an adjounn;: iron 
vlrinr hr r,in all liir l>o\s m thr doiniHon 'I hi* 
laps p('t nj) V itli nnhtan pirnsion at (hr sound ol tli»’ 
t'rnp, and v.a'-h at jilao's (Kf'd foi (wrt \ onr of (lit lu 
'rii«w iia\( hVriK )i iuialvfast ol hitaid and (ofiVr. and thru 
-'1 to iluir })irpaiatU)M rla'^'.os uiuli'i l!ii‘ supiu \ ision <4 
h'-tfini” hoti-^r '-(all d'hon^zh (Ik* lio.iidm^^ house s(afT. 
nht'h -Hpitvisis i)ie dail\ hl(' ot (hr s(ndrn(s and helps 
*1 k in in po'paim^^f tlirii irsv-oiis, is difirirnt fioin ihr 
t‘ » hinii s| (H (i| (hr '♦hool (lie two st>eiioi)s of thr stall 
ii* Iji ‘ .r !i u( !i*‘j wht'nanoffKii •^nrs <>n Ira\r d’raf htn;^' 

' ril t < iiud on in tlx' sanir hinldniL: .’tid a dinr**’. 
»>n ttl /ojr -d n III n , nu'at, \cprlahlr aiul w*''(s, 



h.t cj I sn 1 1 ‘■mi i! iiiiiiiiii imcATiov isy 

olho P' nn' i liRncul (nr llio piirjiO'i’ iif piiponiHinn (lipv 
nn I itlii r old U iii In r- or Miiinf' prndiinfi ■< \\ lin nrc con 
(innin_' tlioir j-liidn < in I «i\or>ilin or olliir ndvnnrcil 
III (Hiilimi‘i I mm wlinl T limi roi n T do not conmdor 
till iimiiRiiniiil Miliifnttnri 'I lit niiicruKinR MnlT of 

0 1 rcncli lon-c doc'. not widd tlic Ninic inllncncc mid 
rminol mould mid -liuin llii rlmmrlcr of tlic Ik)\b in flu 
■-miiL mmiiur nc tin linriur or liniw miiptcr of nn 

1 111 .I 11 I 1 Piildic S-liool 


*>1 mos fi 

I iiirrmttr< rtiid ttnihcr I duru/iiui 

Tin ruriB liiiMriili k tin nidi <1 t nncr-iti irr 
1 rmity It wn-- foiimli'd li\ Uolicrt do ‘yirloii in tlic 
\cnr 1 103 up n Tlicolomcnl t iimrinU nnd ip often cnllwl 
tin Snriiniiiir nfli r llii iinnu of it« fniiiidcr SliidcntH 
in I nplii r d'i\'' n«idcd in InotiU cnllcil //ntpi/w Tlicro 
Mire dilTcrcnt lioiw- for hIiiiIiiiIs of dilTitcnl nnlioniili 
ticp Tile idcn Mil' Iftkin fmni tin hiid mi i xuniplc 
of iiliicli could lie found in tin 1 iiiicrmti of I I Arlicr 
ly fon itp rc-nrt'aiii'uitioii ‘lindi iits from dillcri nt conn 
ini' n'Pidcd iii n|nnitp lionvp under n pmfcpsor lielon" 
iiiR to tlic ‘Jiim coiniln ( linritnldi pcmoii'i pulr<c 
ipniitli (--fnlilipliiyl liontns for llic rcfiidcnci of poor 
■-tiidiiilii Tin PC lioii es win culled College-* Tlic* 
«i o rcpidcnimi qinrlirp for ptiidtiitp who lived llien 
iindi r strict siipi rvipinii Tliev rmived nssistnnce in 
tinir lesions — vvliirli vvt vvonid now cull tiilonnl piinlmicv 
— lint instniction wiis pmvided liv the t^niversilics iiid 
not liv Colleges wliiili win Miniih linlls of residence • 
Tins idci of n Univir-itv with Imlls of rcBidoncc onl| 
for liitnnnl giiidniicv lins nficr tvvo centuries lioeii dcvc- 
lojKul ngnin in connectioii with Dneen Inncrsitv h> 
^ir Jlicimel Sadlers CoiiiiiiiHsion 

Napoleon T ciitircK ovtrlmiilcd the cducalional bvb- 
leni of i raiicc 111 ISOfi nnd divided the coiintr) into seven 
liTii Icorfdmirs or I’rovinces, each with a Umvcrsilv 
at Its headquarters The Jlector of the Uiiiversitv was 
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given the contiol of Pumaiy and Secondary education 
Sapol6on fnrthei planned a Highci Univeisity at the 
lop of these seventeen Univeisities for pin poses of le- 
seaicli and advanced instiuction and gave it the name 
-of UmveisiU dc Fmnce This scheme of a Supei- 
Univeisity was not matured, but its nucleus, the College^ 
4e France, where lectin es on highei blanches of learamg 
aie delivered and the teaching of winch is co-oidinated 
with the mstinction of the Pans Umveisity oi tlie 
Soihoime, still exists 

College de Fiance — The College de Fiance w<as first 

-established in 1530 In Fiancis I Its primaiv object is 

leseaich and studv of the hiehei blanches of science and 

♦/ _ 

arts The lectuies aic fiee and open to all It does 
not piepaie students for any examination, and the Pio- 
fessois have fiee choice in instiuction The numbei of 
Pi ofessoi ships is not deteimined by the subjects of studv 
a man of eminence in any subject may be invited by the 
Mimstei to accept a Piofessorship in the College, which 
is consideied a gieat honour and distinction The 
management of the College is \ested in a Committee con- 
sisting of all the Piofessois of the University It has an 
Executive Committee of three pei sons elected by the Pro- 
fessors 

Admim^ti atwn — The administiation of the ITnne]- 
«ities of Fiance is in the hands of a Council consisting of 
ihe Kector, the Deans of Faculties, two lepiesentatives 
of each Faculty, the Principals of the Tiainmg and Medi- 
cal Colleges and thice outsideis co-opted by the Council 
itself Accoidmg to the Diaet of 23id July, 1922, the 
Council should also have repiesentatives of students elect- 
ed by the student community, but they attend only when 
■the Coimcil is delibeiating on students’ welfaie They 
aie like the S R C ® of the Scottish Umveisities, with 
this difference that they aie not elected foi one definite 
puipose 

Teaching Staff — The teaching staff of the Univei li- 
lies consists of (3) P) of essoins titulaiies, (2) Piofesseuis 
sans clunie, i e , Piofessois without fixed chans, (31 Lec- 


a See Chap I, Sec 11 
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l\in or ( /iijn/r< mtirx nitil (0 l>i mon‘'tmtor nod 
\k<;iKtnnt‘' nllofl Vnifrf'^ tit* ( onftrrncc^ I'mro aro 
appnntod b^ \\\c Tn ^idi nt of the Ih pnhlir on tlif n com 
incndftlion nf n Suh ( 01011111(1*0 of (lie ‘•'Iijk nor (ouiui) 
of Puhlir lo'-tniciinn nnd tin otlii r inendH r-' of ila shfT 
nn npiM^inlctno tin MmiMir I’lm Rirtor. m njUMunt 
(d h\ the Pn idont of Ox Ihiinhlit on llu nnooimnda 
turn of tlx Mini'ittr the l)i aim of tlu FnciiUKvan np 
iiomtul )i\ tin Mini tor Tin Dnimoftlu Incnllusof 
I nn niid Mc<lionu an Prn»(i|nUof tlu (ollit,t‘%of Ijnw 
nnd Mmlinni h*‘1h‘cH\iI\ Tin imivw^h.'.ioii of Oic dt^^co 
of l>oclont( IS n iH*c<s nn nmduion for npjxnntiiunt as 
Pcclor nnd as Profe s»rs of ^ruh 1 In 1 niMr 
Council winch jvi fni) antonoiiiN in n« idcitnc 

fimncial nnd ntlminiKtrUixi iimtier> Ims nliMifoti I\ no 
hind in tlu ajiiHoninit nt of t 1 i« tnchinf^ siuff 

— The h*r(!inx in the 1 m\cr«it\ m free 
fliuloiKnionll Thc\ an aiundml ns in tin Midiimnl 
rinicrsitn < nf tin hn^t h\ l>oiin ftijt ^tmUnts Iw rnounl 
henn r« nnd sonuiiint*** cmh h\ |>cr^>ns who ini( no 
inltnsl HI the nnh)crt P< tMHis dtsmn;* to taki decrees 
or dijilnnins chonld pit tlmn'sKcs mnlrunlntisl ns hnim 
/rdc Htudt nts Tln\nn thin tnlitlcd to um thi lin\ir 
(til\ hlinrus nnd tlit lnl>omtorii‘s nnd to attend thn 
scininnr, n)l/o//«ifim nnd michinp iIjisms which nre 
pnvntr HoMn ^dr slmh ntw nloni ran npjxar in the 
Lnncrfiit\ ( xninmntinnH 

K\cn emdidnte for udnimsmii must him jinsMsl (lie 
/?nci‘n/anrcnf or llic hnnl ( xniiiiiinlion of tlic I ict'cs luit 
h\ the D^rrds of 1925 nnd PliO o'ecmptioim enn Ik ^'i\i n 
1)\ Rertom of the PniverBiliiB 111 ccrtniii cnscs Students 
who lin\c jwssod (lu fJrrrrt xup^nrur (iht tmnl o\nmi 
nilion of the Prinmn Nomid Sthools) or (ht ( rrlifimt 
^ Aptitude a I i usrigumtrrtt mcoudnirr d< <5 jninef fitter 
(Uu final examination of Iht (»irls Schools) are taken as 
Iminig passed nn e\annnnlion c<iui\nlcnl to (he Itucrn 
laiinat Lxemption js nluo gnon to tenchers of the 
f'econdnrj and proftssionnl schools i\in if lluw nro 
haclnnp lower clnas^s nnd nlpo (o studints wlu* !in\e 
pone throuph tlu conrxtH of pmfofl«ionnl nnd ti'clmicil 
rcIiooIh Exemptions nre gi\on on casj conditioim, nnd 
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a keen student possessing sufficient intelligence is ne^er 
unable to receive the benefits ot Univeisifc} education 
But no exemption is allowed foi admission to the Faculty 
of Medicine 

Foieign students Can get exemption from the Bac- 
calaurkit if they have passed an equivalent examination 
in the Universities of then own countiy The conditions 
of admission are not stiingent in tlie case of foieign 
students No maximum limit is fixed foi admission, 
and the question of ‘ No accommodation,' so famihar to 
candidates foi admission in the Biitisb Universities, does 
not aiise Theie is no Admission Committee • the 
filling up of ceitain foims and payment of fees at the 
office IS all that is lequired for admission 

The number of students in the Umveisity of Pans 
alone is 25,123,^® ot whom 5,737 are foieigneis The 
numbei of Indian students is about 30 Fiench Univer- 
sities giant the piivilege of affiliation to ceitain foieign 
Umveisities Calcutta, Bombay, Madias and Mysoie aie 
at piesent the only foiii Indian Umveisities on the affi- 
liation list Even of these foui Umveisities, only the 
B 8c dcgiees aie lecognised Othei Indian Umveisities 
have not so fai ajiplied foi lecogmtion 

8tii dents aie admitted each yeai between 1st and 15th 
Noveinbei and again between ]st and 15th March The 
admission fee is ten shillings and the libiaiy fee is seven 
shillings No monthh fees aie chaiged Students 
belonging to a fainil} liaMiig thiee oi moic childien, who 
aic .line oi hn\c died in the cause ol Fiance, aie exempt- 
ed whollv 01 paitially fiom tuition and examination fees 
Dcqiccs — Ficnch Umveisities hold examinations at 
legiilai inteivals, but thev do not confei titular degiees 
except the degiee of Doctoiatc 

I The first examination, lield alter one veai’s 
sliuh, IS called Ccrtificaf (Vefinlc^ supericiircf; or Certi- 
(H-ite ol Supeiioi Stud^ This examination is held on 
a fixed s}llabus Students can appear in this exaniina- 
lion a ^eal altci then matiiculation. 

JO The Ktutlcnt^ are dHlributcd m the different faculties ns followe — 

I women 878), ilcdiimc 5,401 (women 897), Science 3,891 
(Women U7o), Arts or Lettcrh 7,801 (women 2,501), Plinrnmcv 1,107 (women 
1101 

No oHicnl btatimcnt ib available about Die number of Indian Btudenfo 



’re t) t sn rjifimm a u mount im cation 19 j 

2 / icrncr it llic mtoihI i \nniinntinn rorrcNpond 

in;! (o our B A diproo Tlir Itirenrr is nwnrdrd to n 
f-tudciil who linA olilnincd llm'o CcHipcat^ rfri eludes 
'ii/ii'ri. iirfA in Him dilTonnI limnclicfi of the siibjccl 
rtTopiiiMil lit lilt' fnciiltA Sliidrnts Inko their / icrncc 
Ihm \nr< nflir thrir iiintriniliitioii 

I Bip/otnitr d rtiidfK niipfnrttrct or Diploma of 
Hipliir ‘'tiiih i« awarded on n thc«is followed h^ an oral 
lirei Ivo eonditinn of n.'sidenn is mi|iosrd 

I Till depne of Doetonti in Art« heicncc or 
1 aw till mod important academic diKlinction, ii n neees 
■-in quahtieitinn for all hiplur |>os|s in tin tihicntion 
llipimniiil It IS nwnrdiil to n Mnileiit two M-ars after 
he has irei leid tin tartifieali ol / ireiiee pnnided hi 
priMhirisi two theses In tin case of Doctors of IjCltirK 
one till CIS sIkiiiIiI lie in 1 n iieh and the othi r in a classical 
or fort ipn Innpunpi 

'i I reneh I mversiiii-i him in titiited a special 
liprts eallisl Dnrtorat ( iiirrrufa for thi Item lit of 
fonipiurA It rotTes)Kinils to the tiew I’h D degree of 
Ihe 1 iiph h I'liiteniitiisi and is iiwiinleil to Ftiidcnls who 
imvi studied in foreipn I nmnuties No eondition of 
rt'sidence is nnposeil and thi dipm is awarded on tin 
result of a thtsis oiilj I or piir|M) i-s of implmmcnt in 
the educational seniee in I min howmr this depree 
IS not eonsiileretl cfiuiMili nt to D V nr D Dill ohlaineil 
two Mars after the eerlifieati of I leeme 

(rrlifiml d nuidiiilr or ( ertiliiah of Dilipi net is 
reallt a trinsfer ecrtirieale and la awanled to ei(r\ 
student wilhout piMiicnl of anc fee if he leates the Unf- 
leniiK at nn\ alipi rien atiidenl as in Gerninii} 
pels a pass Inioli in winch arc intered tin enuraes of 
studies he has attended and the tiaminalious he has 
pifisisl 

0 The depree of Doctor of h ngineerinp is also awanl 
ed hj scleral Umicraitics The candidates must possess 
a degree or diploma of Dogiiiccring from Rome Uniier 
ail) or Fnginecnnp College and work for two leant 
in the Uniicrsilv lalioraton after which he can submit 
a llicaiB which is sent to a piry corcsiating of three per 
sons for approial Ever} tfmvcrmly has faculties of 
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Science and Aits, some have a Faculty of Medicine and 
some Faculties of Law Stiassbiiig is the onlv Univei- 
sity with a Faculty of Theology Most Universities pro- 
vide teaching in applied sciences, and the Umveisity of 
Pans has always had the degiee of Doctoi of Engineei- 
ing 

The conise of instinction normally takes five veais 
foi the degiec of Doctoi ate In the Faculties of Science 
and Letteis, students usually take thiee yeais foi the 
diploma of Licence and pass three examinations foi the 
thiee Certificates of Siipeiior Study, one at the end of 
each jeai Two additional yeais are lequiicd foi the 
degiee of Doctorate In the Facultv of Medicine, oue 
examination is held at the end of each of the five yeais 
In addition to these five annual examinations, students 
are requiied to pass tliiee hospital examinations and to 
wiite a thesis All examinations include oial and wiitten 
tests Besides the legulai couises of insti notion, special 
couises in medicine aie also delivered for advanced 
students, who have obtained medical degiees in Fiance 
01 Foreign Umveisities These medical couises aie call- 
ed Cows compUmentan e , Goins de perfectionnement and 
Gonrs de lacances 

Unlike England, higher instiuction is not conceii- 
tiated in the Umveisities Institutions of diffeient types 
aie scatteied all ovei the countiy which piovide teaching 
in special subjects and give them own dijilomas These 
diplomas aie paitially lecognised by the Umveisities as 
substitutes foi then own examinations The higliei 
institutions in Fiance aie not co-oidmated, and the selec- 
tion of studies puzzles eveiy foieigner Foitunately the 
Govern m ent has piovided gieat facilities by establishing 
a numbei of enquiiy offices which supply the necessai^ 
information to foieign students Details are also gnen 
in the Handbook foi Students, issued fiee by. the 
Information Bineau of the Umveisities 

I understand the vSociety of Indian Stndeuts m 
Fiance^^ is contemplating the publication in English ol 
a book, similai to the Handbook foi Indian Students piib- 

11 Bureau de V enscignement Sorbonue, Pans (V) 

12 The address of the Society is 15 Eue de Soininerrard, Paiis.UO 
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in t npltinil In llin Hi},li C<minii‘“iionpr for Indm 
Siinil iHxiki Imvc lunn wriltcn m ^mlrll for flu 110110 
fi( of fnn ipn (‘tiiilonls llio\ cue ififnikil (li'sorijilion-: of 
nil till Umvi rHilioi nnil ollior imliliilmns for liiplior 
i-Hiilu-< which on' nrraiipi'il Iwlh poopniphinlK niiil 
nooonfinp lo Mihji'olii “ Hmii of IIioh Jiwlidili -i for 
liiplii r imiriirlinn nil tiiniiil'iiiioil In tin Slnh 1111I (■oiik. 
In priviiti IkkIic' 'I In Mnti liii- 1iiI|km(1 n rliiiii rc^tne- 
fion'< on nil mrli imlilnlioii' Tliov iiiiisl nil lm\i n 
cnniiniltoo of iiniinpi nii iil ooiiM'.tinp of nt hn-.! Ihrco 
nitinlicr^ noil jimiiii'j' (n) to wiiil lo Ihi Miiii-lir i\rr\ 
\nr n h'.l of the ‘•Inff mill n pro^n ^ n [lorl of Iho 
lO'-tiliition mill (li) lo nllow (111 itohool to In innjM i loti nt 
nil tiiiu-i In n [x r-on npimintinl In lln Miimtir ‘'inli 
in tiliilioiii nn nnl nllomnl (o n^ 0101 llio iniiio of Iho 
I'nitimiU or nwnnl ill pnn-i or thplomn- lionrinp tin 
rniiio lull nu ihiHi nwnnlinl In ''I no liinir<ilio< Tin 
Roolor of Ihf limii-'ilv or lln llonnrl Mnpictnli Ini 
n npht to rioso toin|ximril\ or porninnoinh nin in«tilit 
lion whirh in hii opinion is iiiipnrtiiip iinlnirtioii 
npniiist iiionlilv or npniiisi (In Inw of (hi roiintn or 
wliirh IK hkoh to on nil n MriotiK ihsliirlnnoo Tho 
instiliitinii, howotor hm n npht of nji|vnl lo tho ‘'ii|x 
nor (oinioil of Puhlio fnstniotion In tho nio of 
mnlicil initnirtion tin |BmiisKion of tho Council of 
Mnhcnl Inliiralioii is nl^i iiooosmn for n|ioniiip n pn\nto 
institiilion " 

Tho moil imjvirlnnt of tho institiitoK for nihninootl 
ntiiilt nro the IsntinnnI Miisoiiiii for tho Tcnrhinp of 
Nnfiiml Histor) tho *1011001 of Onontnl fjonriiinp llm 
School of Coopmpln the ‘'cliool of Fcononiioi nnil Inter 
nnlioiinl Lnw , the (ollogoof Socmiopc IiiKlitiito Pniloiir 
Conmioj-cinl Collopi the Tcilininl School for Rotidi 
nnil riiililinpii the School for tho Tnininp of Ijihmrmns, 
mill the Sthool for 1 'miniiip SiiporinUniloniK of niimnosK 

la, ’Hw •rtnml in I IIh* third pirt of I Tutf «•» rridf ly 

r nii-bird I «rilten oo tbe Jium of Ibo ffinJIwt for fmJujn Slfftent* 

1 iffllfTit ifTTKont of til# InslItmbiD In 1 irii l« irl'fn In ftKlermlrf de Par/ 
Irrrt Jif 1927 « 

Tbf third roliim^ of Iftn^rr# Biijf li** rtio«iltpO It h Iti Clfrmtn 

It Lfl de I melfiumeul twpdnawr by C 11 Wind p H 
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In addition to these institutes, which provide instruction 
in one special subject, there are fully developed boarding 
institutions maintained entirely by the State, sucli as the 
Ecole PoJytechmque, the Ecote Normale Superienr the 
Ecole Golomale, and the Inshtute Nationale Agrono- 
mique which will be described latei 

Students' Societies — ^The most impoitant-of the 
students’ societies is the Association Generate des Ehidt- 
ants This Students’ Union has a Libraiv containing 
more than 40,000 books, and subscribes for over 200 
journals and periodicals It has its own lestaiirant, 
wheie meals are provided at reduced rates Facilities are 
provided to the membeis for* the pm chase of books, and 
reseivation of seats at theatres and othei places of amuse- 
ments at reduced rates The Union also piovides medi- 
cal aid free of charge and lends money to the members. 
It has a blanch foi the piovision of outdoor games 

The Societe des aims de J’Umiersite de Pans 
aiianges special lectuies for foreigneis It gives loans 
and bursaries to poor students Theie are also societies 
of a religious character, which piovide lesidential accom- 
modation to students of the same lehgious peisuasion 
Students coming from a foieign countiy have also a 
society of their oum Indian Students have an Asso- 
ciation of their own at 15, Rue de Sommeiiaid, Pans 
(V) It has undei taken to supph necessary mformation 
to Indian students desiring to go to France foi fnither 
study. 

Ecole Polytechmqne — ^The Ecole Polytechnique is 
maintained by the War Office, and prepares military 
engineers, including artillery and maime officers It has 
a two years’ course, and admits 200 students every yeai 
Tlie candidates foi admission are selected by the Minister 
of Wai^^ on the result of an examination conducted in the 
same manner as other general examinations The exami- 
nation IS held at twenty-one different centi'cs, and an 


The present Minister of War la M Borel a%1)o isas (and la atiH) 
I’nifcspor of Mathematicn In England also Dord Haldane, wlio iras » 
psvehologiat and educationist, held the portfolio of the War OflRi^ The 
Urcaidont of Zecho SloAakia was a Professor of Philosophy, and Miispohni 
V as an apsislant teacher in a Tillage school 
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I \niiii\nlion ItiMnl n|>poih(riI Ia tlip Minintor of Wnr 
f<'r (idi rdilri Tlii rntiHidnlon mn\ not liinc iwi'j'od 
^ll'. 1 'tiimnnlion Init (lio i who lin\i nIroiiU pixswl llio 
7.10 rntniiii nt pit 15 (o (In ir rrotlil out of n )ki <iWi 

‘iilnl of 1 10 jkiiiiK <if nliioli fil nri nllollod for unllcn 
work 70 for onl li vt ninl f for plA^iml filnov^ 

I on ipiK m nn ndiniltnl tn 0 (« tliix K'linol it IIipn tin 
rooonmii mini In (In I niirli Coii-oil in (hoir roimtn or 
llir f oiHiil of 1)11 ir roimiri in I niicr T In ir nilniiriion 
inniiiiinlion |i nl«n ililTi rout IVlniU nn\ lip olitninod 
from tile nnioinl propriiiiiiii of tlio 7 rolr f’aliilrcliniqiir 
‘'I moN 7 

Aijrii iilliirnl hlurnUmt 

Apririilliirnl oiliimlioii in 1 miiri nni! roorp'ini«r<l In 
lilt li\\ of Aiipinl 2 1'I18 mill orliooU of vnnniis prailos 
uoro r»ntili«liO(l providiiip pirl turn nnd nliolo-tiinc 
(oirliiiip for liovH nnd p'lrU 1 mnro in nil nprimltiiml 
roiiiiln nnd (In I n iicti lm\n n pront irpiilntioii for 
pinloniiv ind fniil pnmnv 

No iiiimnmm qiinlifirndoii (or ndniinmon to npnoiil 
tiinil 111 titiilioiH i« fixod nnd rnndidnlon nrc not n^iiirml 
topi n nnn piildii ( Miiiiiiinlion for ndnilPsion rorcignorn 
nrr ndinitti d frood in nil (In npririilliinil institiltioim 
Till fin^i nri conipnrjtnolv low nnd n lionrdrr in rrqiiirod 
tn pi\ ih2j n Mir for tuition l>a.iril niid lodging during 
timdoiiiio (rmit Tin roiir^on ixtind o\or n jicriod of 
liio lonri! SluiloDlp m liiglnr rollogps miHt Ik, oior 
nunlti'ii Miim of ngo 

Froncli ngriciilliiml rtIiooIb ninv lio diiided into four 
gmili K — 

(1) Timlitiitioiis of rulligi stiitiin iiliorc liiglior itin- 
(riirtioii IB inipnrtod nnd roi-onnii work done Tliere nre 
four such institutions, wliicli npccinlmc 111 different mib- 
jiBits nnd iiroiidt inntnietion in ngncnlliiml economics 
nnd ngrii iiltiiml engineering Tliese four scliools nre — 
(n) linliltilr A'ntionnfe Agrunnimgiic in Pnris, 
wincli pjiccinliKim in Agricultunil I eonoiiu 
(fi) Friile ,Vn/iiiii<ile rfes Faiir el Ford nt Nnntj, 
nhirli speemlmes in Forestn 
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(c) Ecole des Baras du Pm at Orne, which trains 

officers for the admmistiation of agiicul- 
tural department The admission is in the 
hands of the Ministei of Agiiculture 

(d) EcoJe- Siiphienr du qeme Rural at Pans 

which specialises m Agiiciiltural Engineei- 
ing and includes the study of Mathematics 
and Physics 

Besides these foin schools, which specialise in parti- 
ciilai diiections, there aie othei agiicnltnial colleges 
which give general instinction in the theoiy and prac- 
tice of Agncnltnie. They aie called Ecoles Nati07iales 
d’Agiiciiltuie Theie aie thiee such schools at Giignon, 
Montpellier and Rennes These schools do not leqnne 
any minimum qualification foi admission Foieigneis 
may be admitted free at the discretion of the Ministei of 
Agnciiltiire The course of instinction extends over a 
period of two years, at the end of which a diploma is 
awarded to successful candidates The college at Mont- 
pellieP^ IS a residential college A special institute for 
research work in agiiciiltuial chemistry and other allied 
subjects IS organised in connection with the University 
of Pans, and only advanced students are admitted to it at 
the discretion of the Director 

(2) Ecoles d' Aqricjilture, which piovide piactical 
education for the sons of faimeis, are scattered all over 
the coiiutiy, and admit hoys and giils from Piimaiy 
schools. The education is less scientific than practical 

(3) Pait-time wintei schools, in which the course 
IS limited to two winteis of thiee or four months each 
They aie sometimes attached to highei schools of agiicul- 
tuie, Lycees, colleges oi advanced Primary schools 

(4) Continuation Schools foi agiicultiu’e, which take 
pupils o\ei tin 1 teen Aeais of age The coime extends 
ovei foul yeais of 150 honis pei yeai There exist 


16 IMontpellier has a eood Umversitv Sir Eric Geddes who is a 
Professor in Hie University has auggestod the establishment of a hostel for 
Indian Students 

17 Station Central de Eetherehc'., IG Rue do I’estrapade, Paris 
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nl'O Inmi vr)i(Ki\i nnil <it:liiKil» for nppn ntirrAliip ni ngri- 
cnltim 

In 192(1 llio I n nrli rnrhnlnuit (Nntioiml AA-tt-inliK) 
niillinri'j^! riinl ►rlinoU to ndil n fnn-\CTr coiirK' (o (lioir 
pnisrimiiK 1( wns cimctrtm'd niv("- m lint intlriic 
lion vlmiiW In linpirlnl In npiilnr Idrlirrn To ntpol 
llii‘- ill iinnil iIk- n irlimg of nfinnilliin' in llii NormnI 
'vlinoln Inn l»i II n informl A npri'inl ilipli iiiii in 
mnnlctl for pi ning llim itniniiinlinn Tcii'lii m liolillnp 
till' •i"ric«lliir-il diplniin nrr rnlitlnl to nn nildilionnl pin 
ot £ I jior miiimn A conimilUH of jiatroniipi in nlm 
orpniiiird to fiiini \ tin nork nnd tof lU'oiinict nllrndiincc 
III Nonml S-liools niid in tlip (no \nr rontimintioii 
rh« on 

‘(rcTioN fi 
Trniitniq «/ Tenrhcrf 

III 1 nnn tciidu r- lor I'niinn irliindn niid for 
ondnn wliooK nro tniincil in dilTcn nt iiinliliilinnn knnnn 
rr pcfliiplv nn Crntr Aonnalr Pniiinirr nnd Frofc A'op 
(nnfr ‘nipi'rinir TIipm' trniiini: rollpppn Fiil>i.(niitmllA 
differ from flie (mnitip colIepeH in other roimlries in tno 
n [leelii — 

111 AfKr leiiinp the J«onii(il tcliooln the stiidcntii 
ore qualified to follun profru'ioni oilier than the teaching 
prolpamnn 

(21 More attention la paid to tlie mlijccl matter than 
to the iiiethod" of teaehing 

'llie rrnfri Nnnnnlrf Pnmnirrs (or Normal Sehooh) 
arc not meant ejccliuiiitK for tenchera Tliea do not 
confine Ihenimliea to the tlieora nnd prnetio of education 
onlj hut impart general inntniclion nlwi These rchooh 
ha\e II three \cnr cour>e nnd tencli all auhjcets of general 
pIuiK including teelinienl nnd profemoonnl siihjcels The 
Theora of hdnention including Pmcliologa , la one of the 
wdiieetK of Muda in (lie Aomial ncliooln The other 
mihjerlu are Inneli a Kamnd Eiiropenii Ijangungo 
Hmton Cieogmphi nnd llathemnlica Phaaical nnd 
Nnliiml Science Ilmating Afunic nnd Singing, Gjm 
nnnticn, TTnndicmfl, nnd Sociologa fjnnd Siirvcaing, 
Levelling and Agriciiltiin, arc optional In addition to 
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the SIX subjects foi general study, students are also 
lequiied to take up one oi two mdustiial and profes- 
sional subjects Difteient institutions speciabse m 
different subjects, but they all have commeiCial and 
engineeiing liiancbes Each institution has a piactis- 
ing sbcool, Ecole Annexe, which is always undei 
the Diiector of the Noinial school The Minister, aitc]- 
consideiing the jesult of the hnal examination of the 
supeiioi Piimaiy schools, selects candidates ioi admis- 
sion to Noimal shools The schools have hostels Avitliin 
then compound Most of the students, both boaideis 
and day-scholais, aie admitted fiee They do not pay 
even foi boaid and lodging Some of the Eoimal 
schools have special classes and piepaie students for 
Baccalaweot examination At the end of the Noimal 
school couise, students sit foi a public examination 
called Biciet Fiuphiciu , A\hich not only qualifies a person 
to become a teachei in a Pi unary school, but also selves 
as a passpoit to cleiical and other professions It also 
qualifies him foi joining a Umveisity nndei ceitain 
conditions 

In each Depaitment theie aie at least two Noimal 
schools, one for boys and the othei for girls These 
schools aie directly undei the Eectoi of the Academv, 
and the inspection is done by the Academy Inspectoi 
of the Depaitment in Avhich the school is situated 
The State pays all the expenses of the school, including 
the living expenses of the pupils 

Fiance has made anothei unique piovision foi the 
tiammg ol teachei s foi the Noimal Schools Thcie aie 
two such institutions, one at St Cloud (foi men) and 
the othei at Fontenoy-aiix-Roses (for women) 

Mihtcny Training — In the yeai 1921 militaiy 
training was added to the cuiiicnlum of the Noimal 
schools At fiist it was made obligatory, though it has 
noAv been made AMuntaiy, yet the pressme put upon the 
students for emolment amounts almost to compulsion 
Two houis a week aie given to physical education as 
befoie, one hour to theoietical and one to practical mih- 
taiy tiaimng, ? e , maiches and exeicises in the use of 
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nniliirH i.iin« Tlun liim Ixvn ninitv prolp-t*) tijjain-it 
Oil imumtimi U it -<1111 tiint tin ilipnit\ anil tniip 
nf Niiniinl wlinoK aa Itliy louiml In tin inp of 
lltr lansiin;,i’ intn«lnr(nl In tmlilan turn wlin '^mc- 
tiipia fnr^i t tliat tlii\ nri in llirvliiKil room niid not m 
till lurr'rk'. 

f rolri Vornlnlr ''iipi ririirr< — Thnrt nn two / rnlrs 
\oiiiin(r« Siipifinirr^ oni fur luni nnil tlip otlior for 
(.irli Till! )ini'io n arln 0 : for ‘'ooiinlan wlioola 
rin tir't I n If Aoromlr ''iipi’rifi/r wna foimilrd liv 
\a)»iliiiii in IMH nnil wn< nirilinlnl to tlir 1 niifriut} 
of I'ana in I'ltCl Mn<t of tin' ntinlont* nn liaardpra 
llii Mini ti r tor I’nlilir In tnirtinn fixoa tin? iiiiinlH'r of 
tiiil'iitf to 1 h nilniittiil ivm \inr on tlip rraiilt of nn 
tnliiio inn I xniiiiiution wliirfiistln Kiiiit' na tin '.rliolnr- 
vliip I winiinatioii of n t imi r-it\ T lio nli n of n miinH'- 
titun rviiminatioii In wliirli n cainlnlnto wlio nlitniiH 
M\ I (17 t niarl>a i' mii'nlinal niTr-annli inon ili>,ibli 
for inliiii mn in |in fi n nn to oiir wlio iililnin'- null 
1 (i7(l iiinrb'' I*- fun n,n to tin I ninli nimlp of ncli'rtion 
1 vaniiliaiioiia nn nlwnia ronilin toil In iliITprrnt 1 \nini 
n ition Connni‘'‘ioii» wlio miIiiiiU tin ir naulta to tlin 
■Miniatir Till Miiii»tir in tin iinl iiinkoa Ina Mlittinii 
from tin nnro “ifiil mininlatoa 1 on’ijmors cnn nim join 
till- (Iiool lint tln\ hlioiild nppU citlicr tliroiigli tlio 
rmiirli fon'oil III tin ir miintn or tlifir own Coniiil in 
Iriiiri rin ti acliiii), ih dnidpil into two poctions Arts 
and ''fipnoo, niid uliidonta imdi r tlie ndi Ire of llieir tiilom 
nn\ ntlriid tin li itiiri a ol nin jirofca'^r in tlie I him raiti 
’III! atiidrnta nn rligildi for t imrnnta doRrrra nnd 
diiiloinna, I irnicear IToctoratc 1 ion student from tlie 
Iriining colli (,1 diK-a not in maanriK lieianin: 11 sriiool 
iiinatcr, tlioii^li n liirgi niinilier of tliini do so 

h\i n laiididntP for ndmiiwioii must lime passed tlie 
lliirrolaiirrnl wtiirli is n iieetBsiin I'oinlilion for ndims 
Sion to II Iiniiersita in earn Fneiiltj Tlic Nonnnl 
wliool IS lira rieli in its lilimn nnd possesses 27 fj (MX) 
IkkiKs ” 

IP / fiitfs/MrKt <n Frttue p 14< 
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Section 9 
Salmies 

Tlie salaiies of the Educational Seivice in France 
aie compaiatively lowei than those of the coirespond- 
ing officeis in England or Geimany Living in France is 
shglitly cheaper than in England I have no official 
figiiies, but fiom peisonal experience I can say that the 
cost of living in France is 70 per cent of that in England, 
v\Fich means that a peison spending ^70 in France will 
requne ^100 to live with equal comfort in England 

The Yice-Clianelloi (Rectcni) of tlie University, 
who IS also lesponsible for Piimaiv and Secondaiy edu- 
cation in his ciicle, gets ^400 a year The Chief 
Inspectoi of the Academy gets ^350 a year In 
Secondaiy scliools, the pay of the Principal (Provisienr) 
IS ^6375 a yeai, the aveiage salaiy of the head of a 
depaitmeut, who holds the degiee of Loctoiate, is 
^300, while jnnioi piofessors who do not possess the 
doctoi’s degiee, get ^£200 a year The assistants get 
•£80 pel annum 

The low salaries in Fiance may be judged by tlie 
fact that the Minister of Education gets about s£675 a 
>eai and the four Directois under him get £S50 each. 
TJie Educational Seivice is a veiy low-paid one on 
account of tlie fact that the French Franc has depieciated 
to one-fifth of its pie-War value and the salaries of 
educational officeis have not been increased in the same 
propoition The tuition fees paid by the students in all 
glade‘s of institutions have always been comparatively 
lov’, and on account of the depieciation of the Fiench 
Franc and (he modest style of French living, the total 
expense of foicign students reading in French institutions 
IS about half of those leading in similai institutions 
in Fjiigland In agiiciiltuial institutions the annual 
fee loi an academic }eai Mith boaid and lodging 
IS £'2') onh The annual boaiding and tuition fee m a 
Flench Lycec is only ^40 excluding vacation expenses. 


1*1 L'SO per nannm = Ilupce3 100 per niontli (appro'ciniatth ) 
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‘oPcnoN 10 

trench SycOm of Exniiitiialwnr 
The “A item of rrnniination in rrnucc is \en difTcrcnt 
fmni limt of Ijnplnnd nml Gcrmnnj Public exnmmn- 
lioii nri hold nt tin end of oven stngc of public instnic 
lion — Ccrlifirnl dc.? P/iidr* nt (lie end of compiilson 
Pnniim ediicnlmn Brcrel d eiinfigiirmeiif primnirc supi 
ririir nl the end of the 1 p|icr Prininn ciliicntion llreerl 
nipfrietir n( the end of Nomint sebool edurnlion wineb 
10 tliL liipbeol otnge of fire odncntion nnd llie Barralnii 
rtnt lit tliL end of tlu Sx-ondnr\ ediicntinn Tbe liacin 
taiirfal ixntninnlion ib bold in two pnrtn The Rfnfri 
cninlion or rniiil (\nmination of Curls Schools is not 
eiillod llnerftlniircnl but is known us Uiplnmii of tbe 
Secondiirj tiducntion for (lirlo The I nuemtics nlwi 
hold n t-enes of i xnunniitions which nre descrilied in 
nnotlier seetinn Tlie rules nnd regiilntiono under winch 
till iitnoiis exiiiiiinnliono are held nre piibliohed b\ the 
Rlimottr of Public Instruction in minute dctoil Tliesc 
1 xtiinmalions ditTer in their subject-nintler but the gene 
ml Bcstem of conducting them is the luimc 

All public exnminntiono nre held twice n year, the- 
first fit lilt end of the ncadcniie sesoion in June or Jiih 
nnd the second just before the bepnning of the next 
session III Octolier In the second ccnmiiintion only 
those cmididntes nre |KnniUed to nppcnr who fniled 
in the first examinntion or who for cogent rensons coiiliT 
not nppcnr in the Tiili exnininntion The results nre nn 
noiinceil within n fortnight from the first dny of the exn- 
niinntion The cxnminntion is lioth written nnd oml, the 
oml part lining twice ns important na the written part- 
tins IB npparent from tlio points nllottcd to each subject 
Biiecessfiil candidates get tboir certificntes from tbe 
Peetor or the Minister of Ediicntion The teachers 
n marks mndc during the Inst three years arc also duly 
considered bj the examiners tveri candidate tor Gerlt 
fical IS required to write nn essay on a subject of Ins own 
choice nnd if bis essay comes up to a certain standard of 
ment nn entry to that clicct is mnde in Ins certificate 
Candidates nre required to yvritc on one of the following 
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subjects — (A) Boys — agriculture, application of science 
to agiicultiue, application of science to inclustiv oi raan- 
tiiine education, (B) Giils — education of clnldien, 
hygiene, domestic economy, and bouse management 

The number of candidates in eveiy examination is 
always veiy laige Tn the Matriculation (t e , Barca - 
laineaf), the numbei of students who aie examined about 
the same time in wiitten or oial work is over 30,000, the 
‘Candidates being scatteied all ovei France, and in Algeiia, 
Tunis, Moiocco, Cairo, Beiiot, and Constantinople The 
numbei of candidates in the Geitificat des Etudes exami- 
nation IS ovei one liiindred thousand The numbei is 
so laige that tlie English System of examinations would 
lueak doum The English people aie always teiiified 
by numbei s because then system of instiuction and 
■examination bieaks down with the increase of numbei s 
No English Uuiveisity can dieam of admitting 25,000 
students — a numbei accommodated in the Pans TTniyei- 
sity 1,500 is the noimal numbei of students in a High 
School 01 Lycee No examination is, noi can be, held 
in England for all childien at the end of the compulsoiy 
■education stage Head Masteis of Piimaiy schools gi ant 
ceitiiicates ol diligent study, if they are asked foi 

The Fiench System has the follounng adAantages — 

1 It pioyides no loora foi ci ara-woik, which is in- 
dispensible in the English System Eyen foi the paper 
■on geneial knowledge in the Scholaiship examination held 
■at the age of eleven in Enoj.ind, boys and giils ciam u]) 
questions and answeis liom books wntten foi that 
pin pose 

2 Results aie announced within a foitnight, and 
the qiiaitei of a year which students waste in India iindei 
the English System of examination is avoided 

3 Students who lail in an examination can ii\ 
a second time aftei tlie long vacation and before the 
beginning of the next academic ^eal 

4 In even subject, and m all examinations, can- 
didates aie examined both oiallv and in uuitten uoik 

5 The s^<^tem does not bieak down with niimben. 
It IS (apabh* of unlimited extension and leaxes no loom 
foi (lie Icalage of questions 
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fi Tlic mnrkinp is not trft to ttio idiosjncrncic^ 
of 11 siorIc indiTidiinl 

1 Atiimnntions in I' ranee arc not conducted h\ one 
C( nlnil mitliontj Printed pa|icr» are not sent to cncli 
n litre of ciamination, aa m tlic tnglisli Sistcm The- 
Iteetor of cncli Uniiersiti noiniiintca one ETnminntion 
tVunl 111 Ins Proiincc (or -tcadcmic) for the Bacciilaitrfnt 
h\iiniiimtioii and one Board in each r)c)inrtnicnt for each 
of the other cxnminntioiiB If the number of candidates. 
H large in nii\ ncnriciiiir or dcpnrimnil the Bettor noini 
nates seienil Boards Tlic Examination Boards for 
^forocco art nominated hi the Rector of the Bordeaux 
t/iiiMruiti, and those for foreign eoiintriea are appointed 
111 the President of the rrench Repiibhe Verj great 
care is i xercised in the selection of the President of the 
Board bj reason of the extraordinarv importance of Ins 
position Moat of the members of the Examination 
Itoard arc local tcachcrH iilio arc not debarred from 
iMiimning their oiin pupils 

The constitution of the Examination Boards is 
difTcrent for the larioiis examinalionB the details of 
which are laid down In the Minister and published in a 
liooh called Prograniines of the Examinations The 
h xanniiatinn Board apiiointa aeieral examination com- 
mittees, called Tunes for conducting the examinations 
AVntten work is nlwa 3 s examined bj two examiners 
Answer pajicra arc not sent out to the examiners the 
ixaminers come to the Centre and examine the answer 
paiicrs (whicli arc not Itooks) in rooms apocinllj provided 
for the purpose 

The oral examination is open to the public but not 
the wntton examination The written examination is 
not based on text books but aims at testing the general 
filucBs of candidates The use of dictionanos la allowed 
m the written examinations in languages In the oral 
( xamination three to five members of tiio Iiir) sit on 
one aide of the table, and the same number of candidates 
on the other side Practical oxaminationa in Science arc 
usually conducted in the schools thcmBolvea In the 
written examination, each paper consists of three ques- 
tions, of which students oro required to answer only one 
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The President of the Examination Board bungs the 
qiiestion-papeis in a sealed envelope, and the questions 
are dictated to the candidates in the examination hall 
'The answeis of the candidates aie not kept confidential 
The questions in each academte are different, hut the 
same questions aie given at different centres of the same 
•academic The points allotted to mitten and oi al exami- 
nations have already been given in Section 4, from which 
it will be deal that the oral test is considered to be moie 
iinpoitant than the wiitten examination 

It is outside the scope of the present woik to men- 
tion otliei details connected with examinations, such as 
application loims, fees, lemuneiations, aiiangement of 
seats, and punishment for malpractices, whicli are offi- 
cially published. The secrecy and delay of the Biitisli 
System have no room in the Fiench System 

Section 11 

Italian Modifications of the Fiench System of 
Examinations 

Before the War, the final examination of the Italian 
schools was conducted by the Head Masters and tlie class 
teachers Consequently, it was not a full-diess exami- 
natioD, but only a test of geiieial fitness Tlie 
Umveisities sometimes held summary examinations of 
then own for admission This did uot differ fiom tlie 
systcDi which pievails in Germany and its success 
depended on the ability of the Head Masteis and the 
class teachers The Italians found it unsatisfactoiv, and 
aftei the War they adopted the Fiench System in 
a modified form 

Italy is not divided like Fiance into Acadcimc’i oi 
Piovmces with Umveisities at then hcadquaiteis The 
Mnnstci of Education natuiallv takes the place of the 
Pectois of the academies and all Examination Commis- 
sions aie nominated by him Teacheis aie eligible for 
momheishi]! ol Commissions, but they nevei examine can- 
didates 111 schools situated in then own towns The 
membeis ol each Commission aie appointed foi one ^ear 
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and conduct botli (he luno and (he Oc(ol)or examination 
The CJommiBSion Tor conducting the Darcalanrcat, winch 
la called the Matiinln Frainen in Itnlj, consints of fno 
persona of whom at least one ahoiild la. a rnnemity 
profcRsor, and one a Head ‘Maatre of a High School the 
rest being tcachcra or inapcctora The I niier>-it\ pro- 
fessor IS alwaxa the Chnirmnii of the Comnii'-sion 

Almiit 10,000 cindidntcR appear eserj jear in this 
ilalurita h xniiiinntion and are (.xaniiiiecf In sixty 
different Commissions Ditforcnt coiintncs hold different 
Mtw-R aliont the nnjKuntment of teachcra ns examiners 
In Gennanx tcacliers of High Schools must necessarily 
examine the students whom thc\ teach in France thc\ 
max or max not and in Italy thex must not examine 
(heir oxvn students although thex can examine 
stiidi ntx of other schools In India xxc go a step fur- 
ther ProfevMirs when iietiiig as ixamimrs are not 
exi>ected to teaeli during the year the siihjcct m which 
thex act as examiners xxliile High Srliool teachers 
(exeluding Head Mnatcrsf are in practice debarred from 
01 ting ns examiners in the High School or Mntricula 
tion I xnmination Written examinations are held on 
the same date in all the Italian schools and the same 
papers arc sent (as in England) in scaled cnxclnjics to 
the different centres b\ tho Ministry of Education 
Cases of nialpractices in examinations arc rare and an, 
dealt with by tho Exnniiiiation Commission The 
nnaxxer books of the candidates are examined bv tho 
mcmlicrs of the Commission thcmBcIxes at the exami- 
nation centre, and they usiially take a week or ten day's 
to examine them No marks arc actually gixcn but the 
examiners note doxvn their personal opinion, xvliich is con- 
sidered at the time of the oral teat All tho five mcm- 
licrs of the Examination Commission arc present at the 
oral test and only one candidato is examined at a time 
questions licmg put by all the examiners in turn Tho 
results arc declared immediately after tlic oral test 
Students xvho fail in ono or txvo BubjectB are permitted 
Ip try again in those subjects in tho October examination 
Almut 60 per cent of the stndonts pass in the first oxa 
mination, and about 36 per cent are permitted to appear 
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a second time in Octobci wlicn over luilf of them generally 
pass Tlic combined percentage of passes in both these 
examinations, in the Mohnita hhamen, is thus about 70 
per cent This is the only public examination held in 
the scliool course It entitles the successful candidnte 
to ]oin a I]nncrsit\ The schools ma\ institute their 
n tests for purposes of admission 

It IS not intended to describe the Italian System 
of education in detail, but a few outstanding featiiies may 
be noticed owing to their similarity to Indian conditions 
Pre-lJniveisit>’ or school education is divided into three 
stages Education in ltal\ is compulsor> foi all bo)s 
and girls up to the age ol lourteen. 

(1) Pnmnrii Staqe — All bo>s and girls up to the age 
of eleven attend the Piiinan schools wliicli are the same 
for all and are similar to the Unitary schools of Germany. 
But unlike Germany boys aie also permitted to study in 
Piivate schools 

(2) Middle School Staqe — The courses in this stage 
extend ovei a peiiod of five yeais and boys and girls 
aic admitted by each school after a special test of its own. 
These schools aie called Gywiasinm Those who can- 
not secure admission to these Gymnasia on account of 
poveity 01 for otbei icasons, continue tlieii education for 
thiee ;yeais more in highei Primary schools, which cor- 
lespond to Cential schools in England Education here 
is not technical, but has a technical bias 

(3) High School Stage — The courses in this stage 
extend over a period of three yeais They correspond to 
the Intel mediate Colleges m India and are called Lycccs 
Some of these Lvc^cs are connected with the Gymnasia, 
while otheis are organised as independent institutions 

Each Lyc6e conducts its own admission examina- 
tion Those who fail to join a Lycee may either enter 
life or join a technical or trade school The final exa- 
mination of Lyc^es is the Maturita E'lamen It qualifies 
the candidate to join a University and other high institu- 
tions of Umversity status 

The instruction in the University is also accordmg 
to the class system, and the students, as in Indian Uni- 
versities, are divided into first, second, third and fourth 
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\nr cint I J lii tin l(rlimrnl colli "i '•iicco-.-i in (lie 
niiinml i xiniiinlinn h nee* -iirv for pniinoliim from ctnus 
Id rln ■) Imt in (lie I nnrri<HTr'i ptiiilinN nn pmmolcd 
n- 1 iinllcr of miiM nfli r ncli M ar Tliri nrc rcquiml 
t V p i"--! I snimnnlmm in ci riim wiUjcil'* wliirli IIiin In1^ 
do niiy lime dnrina (Imic I nivcruli Tlic cxn 

1111111110111 nn. III 111 twiro ii m nr 

'liCTins 12 

/ fiiirnltnii 111 trench Cnlnnirr 

M^orin n flic olili^l Coloin of t niim lint il lins 
liiiiK Imn incliiiliil union;' tlie I rrncli proiinns and in 
poMincil 111 till, MiiK wni ni nn nlliir prmiiUT It lia'i 
n I nncr-ifi nid llirtv di|mrtiiiLnl'< ronlrollid In llio 
I riiirli Minintcr of 1 iliicition Tnni« Mnmeco and 
‘'\rn in jinili'ctnnli i under llic Poreipi Office and 
follon tliiir indicenoiH rraloni of ciliicntinn winch i« 
icrv snililnr to tint of Ppyjit The ofhtr rolnnici nro 
limicr lliL Colonial OlTicc in which a njminl education 
dcpnrtinciit Ina liccn orRiniscd Tin si stem of education 
in all hnncli colonics cxcipt tlion in India, is 
ortinmnil on the I rcncli hkhIcI A few of Ihi colonics 
hale I nniniitics hut most of them hn\c professional 
eiillRis and all of tin III haie Ijxete-i On Oclolicr lOfh 
Id’li, AI Alicrl Sarrant wroli to all the Gmemora ash- 
ing them to lake spicial interest in ediicalmn and to 
apciiil more inoiiit on that head'’ — 

Tin end of llir War tins neci mtetisl tlio fmmioj' of frah 
rules nnd tin ixerclsfiig of specint cam Tins for two reasons 
In till first jilnci llie colonies linve pven us pnst hiln anil we 
shimlil do pssl l)\ j rtindini; tsluriitmn for IIhisi ulio louabt for 
us In Ilie r -cond rlact lltn fcononilo condilon after tlie War 
lias made ns de|ierul more nnd nion on tlie rolonies lo wliom 
wi plsnild Inipnrt mart ixtin no and Ih tit r (ducatlon 

The iiumlHr of stiidints nnd schools and the qnnIiU 
of tduention siiieo the War has greatly iiihnnced in all 
the iiiloiiKs, ns shown in the report prcpired bv M 
Croiinl III tin, hreiich colonics in India the Indian 
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System of education is followed and students aic pie- 
p.iicd foi the c\;nninations ot the Galcutta and the 
IMadias University. 

In the piotccloiaic of Tunis, tlic scliools aie of tvo 
types. Theie aic, in the fust place, Arabic schools in 
\\dnch insliuction is inipaitcd and examinations aie held 
in the Aiabic language At the end of the school com sc 
a certificate of Brchci clemoifnirc is an aided. The other 
schools arc like the Uiench schools in which both Aiabic 
and Flench are taught Tunis has sc^ oral L^cees The 
College Siddiqm in Tunis deseives special mention It 
teaches Muslim Law, Rhctoiic and Giammai along with 
Fiench, Geography and Physical Science The final 
examination of the College Siddiqui entitles a candidate 
to ]oin the top class of a Lycee and pass the Baccalanrcat 
examination m one yeai The libiaiy is leiy iicli in 
Aiabic manusciipts Instiuction in Oiiental colleges is 
not segregated from the gcncial piograrame of education; 
students of the College Siddiqui and othei Ai*abic institu- 
tions can ]oin a Lycee and other Fiench institutions at 
ceitam definite stages Tunis has no Unnersity, but 
lias several professional and technical colleges, Lycees for 
boys and girls, three Agricultiual Colleges and 383 Pii- 
maiy and 14 Kindergaiten Schools 

The educational oigamsation of Algeiia is veiy much 
like that of France, this is due to the fact that Algeria is 
governed as a French Province It is a pait of France 
in the same way as Aden is a pait of the Bombay Pre- 
sidency It has a Univeisity with the Faculties of Law, 
Medicine and Phaimacy, Science, and Arts The 
teacheis aie both Fiench and Algerians. The conises of 
instiuction and method of examination are the same as 
in othei French Universities Special instiuction 
is piovided in Aiabic language and literature and the 
'Barber dialects,’ and special diplomas aie awaided foi 
them In Algeria there is a college on the lines of tlie 
Calcutto Madrassah where instruction is impai ted 
in Muslim Law and Tlieology, and Aiabic language and 
liteiature, thiongh the medium of Aiabic The final 
examination of this college qualifies a candidate to cei tain 
posts in Public Administration The education and final 
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ixnminntions of wicli Oriuilnl rollpgcs lm\e not onlj nn 
intcllccliml lint n innlcnnl \nhic alxo Algcno lias 
Kfirnl npriciiltunl poIiooIs and colleges nliicli admit 
ftiidoiits for foil time and part time roiirsca Students 
who ha\e pastusl the liarcalaiirfal or tho Brcvcl siipc 
ricur nri' chgihle for adniiHsion, hut the Principal is 
nlso aiithonscd to admit students who Iiaso not passcil 
a |iuhhc examination hut posMcss sulTicient qualifications 
and are hkcK to profit h\ thoir stud\ Passing a public 
ixiimnation is not considered the onl> test of fitness 
Algeria has also a Coinniereial txillego and several Com 
ineixial Seliools 


‘arcTioN n 

Thr Training of Colonial Officers 

The niethod of recruitment of officers for colonial 
adnnnislmtion in Prance is somewhat diflcrent from tho 
J nglisli method h ranee has a h/kcibI school called 
the Acolc Cohniale for the training of sucli officers 
There is also a special school for the studj of ngricultnrnl 
conditions and prohlcms in the French colonics Tins 
school 18 called Inslitnt National d Agronomic Colontale 
at Nogent-sur Alnrne It admits foreign students also 
Its tcacliing IS specinhscd to suit the requirements of tho 
French colonics 

L Ecolc Goinnialc — ^This Colonial Institute was 
cslablishcd in 1881 with the cxiihcit object of training 
officers for the administralion of the colonies Every 
trcncliman and even person belonging to a French 
colonj IB eligible for admission The school has three 
sections for — 

(1) training for administratne jiostB, 

(2) training for iiingistcnal posts and 

tJ) training for ndminislrntno work in tho North 
Afncan colonics, iianiclj, Morocco Tunis 
and Algeria 

The number of admissions in cacli section is deter- 
milled from time to time bj tlio Minister for Colonics 
The courses of instruction extend oxer a ponod of two 
3 cars The admission is made on tho result of an exanu 
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nation, both wiitten and oial, iindei the siipeniwon of the 
Colonial Mmistei The method of examination is the 
same as that followed in othei public examinations An 
examining boaid and jiiiies aie nominated by the Colo- 
nial Mmistei The wiitten work is examined by two 
examiners and the hnal selection is made by the Council 
The wiitten examination is not on text-books Candi- 
dates, who have passed the examinations of the higliei 
colleges, get special consideiation Military service 
is compulsoiy for all candidates Foi syllabus of studie-^ 
and othei details, lefeience may be made to the printea 
programme The couises of mstiuction include the 
Fiencli, English and German languages, History of 
the Colonies, Geography, Geology, Anatomy and Physio- 
logy of Plants and Animals, History of Eiench and 
Foieign Colonisation, Colonial Products, Colonial Law, 
Muslim Law, Aiabic Dialects spoken in the Fiench Colo- 
nies, and Topograjihical and General Conditions of the 
French Colonies 


Section 14 
New Mote merits 

The Gieat War gave a powerful stimulus to demo- 
cratic ideas in Fiance as m eveiy other countiy, and 
people began to forget all social distinctions The need 
for unity was keenly felt eveijnvlieie The new demo- 
cratic movement had its origin in the Aimy itself A 
gioup of young officeis contributed a series of articles to 
the well-known weekly L'Ojnnion, and shortly afterwards 
formed a society under the name of the Gompagnons — a 
name boiiownd from the Goulds of the Middle Ages 
TJniveisity professors and othei peisons also pined the 
society The Gompagnons started the theory of Unitary 
schools or E coles Umgnes To divide the Fiencli 
nation from the beginning into two classes, and keep 
them for ever apart ownng to then difteience in education 
was, according to them, contraiy'^ to commonsense 


21 Programme dcs condtUones d admssion a VEcole Golomale, printed 
by Librane Vurbert, Pans 
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|u^-iu\. nnd nitmnnl inl<rr>( Tlinrc N\rre, (liorrforc (o 
l>c llir sanio H nrlu rs nml ihr v Hnc i snnunnlionH lor nil “ 

To nrliiMf dim mh) it wan }»\ no mnn^ mccs^nry 
to lm\r nil l!»o rtinnnon ^rliools of n iiniromi tvpc 
tlinMi^honl tin rtmiitrx I»fnl ikxhIk nnd hcIiooI on 
\irtmnicnl‘N Imil to In tnkoii inln mn«nlnmlion The 
(’on;wg»M»n< onthnnd n non! |)r<t;:mniino of pcliool c<lu 
ritinn wlurli \\^H ndnptH uitli niwlifintion In *^\\ily<r 
1 in«l 1 iiLlaii^l nirtl (tcnimin hut not In I nnro Com 

inorn'<lnr'\ti Ml to ilii ^ o;ji;irt//noMs should 8top 

it tin np of t tovui or t\M l\i On 1« iMii^ tin I mlir> 
•^^'liooN (hildnn nre to Ik* c1ifTcl<‘tl to dntrM brunrlioB 
of tn tnirtuoi ni't'iirdin;; tt» tin ir nptitndo n** thi nptitinlo 
of tilt* rliildri n to Ik* (Im on!\ pmli for tin ir mlini't 

*-tim tnlo <’<»nd in M]ion1>4 itml tlu intliunn of wtilth 
'•liouht ihjI Ik nMi iihnd ■>! nil Ml fonn>4 of ('<litrition 
•.lionlil 1 m jmjiarinl fni lliil him n Ihi nplilnlc of 
a cliitd hilK* lift! nmiMsI? Tin r«m;wi(;nnnt rondunn the 
iMimnition ‘*\Ktiin Init the\ admit thnl uplolhisfimt 
110 Kati^fiirton imniis |in\i Uhu iIinimmI to nplnec il 
I’lii Him I and oihrr mtcllipuici iMb nm\ l)cii>'nl Tlic 
nnt( !k»Kh of tlio pnpiU iim\ Ik* conKiiltcMl nml the opinion 
of n irlu m Inkt n into a<T*»iint All tin v mrlhodR cannot 
»lto;;clIicr iIi^^jk iw with cxaniiontionn nt thiR Rtago 
Tin Compininuts pWn wo« put iHfuro the A'i'«tnihlj 
In l\ oih pulii sin tlir hlmix of n Hill which ronti miilntwl 
the nlKililion of pnpumton clns«^’R nttncliod to Incvc^ 
mill r<»lfrj;( s ami t<i ln\i 1 nil ir\ Srliooh for rich nmt 
}K¥»r nliU 

M Dneos ppi Milted nimther UiH in 11121 n'qninng 
Tllehildnn after leaving the Henionlnn Bchool to con- 
tinue tlicir nislruetioii in profe'^Riniinl KuhjeelR u]) to the 
end of their i i^liteenth ir The coiirRCR required 300 
hnnrH nnnunlh, npiKirtiomd mi'onling to tlic Vivnni 
projeU of 11)17 nniiiLl} — 

ulurnllon GO hours 

\oca((rtml iduculioo 150 hours 

I h\ itlunilfrm 100 hours 


Totm 300 hours annually 


^2 7h« \(r m Etrep* bj tloiBUi 
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The Diicos Bill contemplated technical education in 
seven diffeient sections, viz , Industiial, Commeicial, 
Agricultiual, Domestic, Physical, Geneial and Nautical 
Each section was to have a distinct Boaid of Contiol 
chosen from persons active in these lespective lines of 
woik 

The Gompagnons plan, and the Vivani and the Ducos 
project weie discussed foi seveial yeais in Eiance, but 
the champions of culture and classics, who had long been 
silent, ultimately came out, and advocated with success 
the lestoration of the study of Classics on accoimt of its 
cultural value Tlie plan of the Compagnons and the 
pioject of Ducos weie adopted by Geimany with certain 
modifications But Geimany, inspite of making technical 
education compulsoiy for all, kept intact her Gymnasiums 
devoted to the study of Classics and adopted compulsoiy 
technical framing for those who do not specialise m cul- 
friial subjects Here, as in many other industiial prob- 
lems, France has given a lead m jnittmg hefoie the world 
a biilliant theory of education, which Geimany has 
earned into practice \\hile England is waiting foi the 
tlieoiv to be tested by its results. 



CHAPTER n' 

SYSTEM OF EDUCATION IN INDIA 


SrcTioN 1 

Prclimtnary 

The people of India are n conglonicntion of many 
races that came into the country from Central A*ia and 
hast Persia TJiei neicr had snnicirnt IciRiirc to fuse 
themselecs into one homogoncoiia nation ns m moat 
countries in the Went but kept up their sepamte ciiIlurCB 
their languages’ and tlieir customs though of course eery 
mticli modified h\ mutual contact The centre of early 
civilisation uliicli spread out in all directions — cast and 
ivcst — was according to Niocolaa do KhanekolT,* 
’ nstom Inn of uhicli Rliuamrm iias the central point 
Al Rirum a natnc of Khwararm, nTotc an early history 
of the toM-n’ and mentioned the calendar of Knisararm 
ns the oldest and most perfect Tins is also sup- 
portcil by the fact that the Sine Quadrant according to 
the nutlior of At Mulhiar' was used in Khwararm for 
mcasiinng the altitude of the Sun long licforo the dis 
coren of Trigonometrical functions 

'Hie descendants of the original inhabitanfs of India 
arc the BIiils and the Gonds of Central India and the 
Namnsliudraa of Bengal The Draiidians came first 
from Central Asia about 4 000 B C and a part of the 
same race n-ent to the north west of Central Asia In 
Poland wc find men belonging to the Draiidian stock 
mixed with other races Tlicy were followed by a race 
of mixed Dmndians and Sumerians Later (almit 
1 'too B C ) came the pure Siimcnans who settled in 


1 Sir OnTf^ Qricraos In fel* Unjnrirtif SuTrrf of India lin enuin«»ttd 
1*^ dltr«r«al Unnugre* tod 6i4 dlffenot dUWc^i of IndU 
2, pMT<<rI» Rnltv No. 240 p 400 

3 Thh boi bu Dot ret been printed 

4 The YTTiter re«d % paper on hIdo (^rant befen GMtlngen brntbes 
mitlml Bndetj on Octo^ 1099 It u bel^ printed m nn Appendix 
to tbe Tlirtorg of Arab Atinwmf in the AUguh Uamnitr Berin 
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Kathiawai They weie followed by the Tuianians (men- 
tioned m the Avesta as Hnnu), who settled down m the 
Punjab Then came the Aa^yans about 1,200 and 1,100 
B C This IS the time when Biahmanic religion and 
cultuie came into existence The Aryans were followed 
by the Saka (Buddha’s people), who took possession of 
almost the whole of Noithern India The people that 
invaded the comitiy next weie the Indo-Scythians, who 
settled down in Noitli-West India, made Kashmeie 
their capital and adopted the Buddhist religion They 
A^eie lollowed by the White Huns, who weie Zoioas- 
tiians and did their best to destioy the Buddhist 
monasteiies and the Buddhist cultuie Their king, 
Mihiia-Kula, bi ought Zoroastiian piiests with him. 
The destiuction of Buddhism led to the revival of 
Brahmanic leligion and cultuie ^\hlch had been all but 
extinguished a few centuries beloie by tlie Buddhists. 
The Huns were followed by the Aiabs, who came into 
India at the beginning of the eighth centiny and con- 
queied Sind Still later, Muslim Afghans and Tiiiks, 
fiom Bast Peisia and Central Asia, came in quick 
succession and settled m Noithein India Biahmanic 
and Muslim cultures influenced eacli othei, but both 
peisisted side by side 

The British became ruleis in the eighteenth cen- 
tiiiy They hi ought with them a new cultuie, which 
was first lesisted by the Indians, specially by the Mussal- 
mans, but is being gradually assimilated by the countiy. 
The fusion of these different cultiiies into a common 
Indian cultuie is essential foi tlie formation of a homoge- 
neous Indian nation This fusion is now moie an edu- 
cational than a social oi political pioblem 

Whenever a country, having a cultuie of its own, 
IS subdued by a supeiior foieign cultuie, it passes thiough 
foiii successive stages of transition (1) It first resists 
the foieign cultuie in every way possible and tries to 
cling to its old, traditional cultuie (2) It next begins 
to hate its own culture and attempts to adopt the foreign 
culture indiscriminately. It happens veiy often tliat in 
a fit of enthusiasm the countiy adopts the undesirable 
features of the foreign civilisation with avidity and 
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ilnjrfrtim tho },ro<! itunriilM !>f lU own (nifitinns 
tl) In lli( tlnM •■tiri i>ropl( Ihpni to ponder on (lie 
Cnod nnd Ind n jktU <if tlit tuo niltnn tin nlti injtl 
U hip thi 11 nmdi to po hark Ui lln old national t ullrnr of 
till fintnln Nxlnrh mlU n Mpml for linlt (1) A 
nM\ rnltim i< ixinlnalh ixnUisl li\ Iht' hwion of tlic 
u\o fuUnrr'i to fint tiu paM luvton nml tlio pnunt 
ition t»l ihr ronntn 

Tndtn i< nio tU m Ihi tinni slip tlir jitthx s of 
fiiMon lia** lianiix rtninmiu'iil 

2 

Ptr linU h oj ! dnr/ifnm 

111 t U foo th< Itrili li int*> hnhn noil \iork<»f 
.»rh(wiK and ndli t \i t«il in llio roiintrx 'Ifn Pn 
nnn w'hojK wrn t illr<l inof fnf*« ninl p^lliifinh< Tlio 
inoMnlo vp^ialwil m lxnpimpr*> nnd tiuplil P« p*inn 
Mn Inn Ilntdo^N nndnlittti arithinrtn Tin pa/fiWhi/»i* 
on 1110 other Innd jH*rinli'^’<l in roininrrri il nnlli 
ni'tir inrtiidm,. frtrtioinl tnhh « Iml nl«^) prnvidn! 
for llif' ti irhinp <d thr In^lnn \rnniidir 

'Hm-w vrIuMil hid ni» cridisl r!a*s trin indmdnnt 
nnd pronp in Inntion \\»». piM n nM-ordin^ u> Ihn 
ntMhod<t in i\!nrh (\|MnnHni'' in no\x 1 h inp nindi in 
I nroiv nnd Vinf'nc'i 1 lin\< di^nUd nn« ’<urh k*I»ooI 
in ir llerlni in ( hn]»i‘ r 11 NMin»n22 T ho in nin\ 
Im\ Ihi n nhu^dl In muih of tin Inru r tm I hin x\hn h ft 
thnr wnrl to ihoir |Mi|nl nnrliii^ A Iiru,i nnndK r nf 
theory Pnntnn «f'ln><d« '\*n nltnrlKMl to nunqiic^ nnd 
lonjdtH lliplnr in tnntion was pi\in in Ininen'ilicn 
nnd h^imnnriny Thr 1 nivi r'^UiO'* \\(rr nitlur nmin 
Iniiirtl h\ iho Stnti or h\ i^iiocnl rndowimnl*' Stmi 
inncHWin prixulc iiwtiinlioiw run It} indiMdiml lonniwl 
mt n wlicn ndxnnoid niylniclinn xxnypum in spe 
Mi\li'''’d snlijiyt'^ hdumlmn was mtirdj frci tlic 
*>rhnlir^ lioinp Miipimrloil h\ cndoiMiienly nr conlrilni 
tioiH from nrli penido Nn npialrra wire kept nnd no 
nttnidjiiin x\ny iimrki‘<l Tlu tin Ihod of in'^lruction nnd 
the '‘\r<lMn of c\nniiniitton wire \(r\ Biimlar (o (hose in 
tlu (hmiiin tlnncnnlns fitiuhnty mipratcil (o 
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different places m oidei to study under the guidance of 
speciahst-teachers Credit for the ability of a scholar 
always went to his teachers Advanced lectures, 
as in the French XJniveisities, were open to all The 
degiee was not granted till the student had studied philo- 
sophy, logic, aud metaphysics, ]urispiudence, language 
and hteiature Theology, medicine, mathematics, his- 
tory, geography, and astronomy weie also taught in some 
Universities There weie no lesidential colleges, the 
students were accommodated in cloisters attached to the 
mosques and temples, or in the Universities themselves 
Instruction m medical sciences and jurisprudence was 
imparted in these Univeisities, but before beginning their 
professional piactice, students had to work foi seveial 
yeais with piactising physicians, called Tahils and 
Vaids. The institutions for Muslim Theology, Islamic 
Cultuie, and Arabic Language and Literature weie quite 
different from the institutions for Brahmanic Theology, 
old Lidian Cultiue, aud Sanskrit Language and Liteia- 
tuie, but the two flouiished side by side Though the 
subject-matter and the medium of instruction m these 
two Universities were different, the methods of instruc- 
tion and examination weie the same Education was of 
an intensive nature and more attention was paid to 
thoioughness of tiaming in a few subj'ects than to a 
superficial knowledge of a large numbei of subjects A 
few such institutions, which have resisted the tempta- 
tion of Government grants, are still in existence 

Section 3 

Advent of British Education 

It was not statesmen and administratois but religi- 
ous reformers, who first asserted that it was the^duty of 
England to communicate her own intellectual and m'oial 
ideas to her Indian subjects by means of the English 
system of education The advocacy of Charles Grant in 
1792 may be taken as the beginning of the English 
Education Movement in India His influence secured a 
grant of £7,500 in 1813, but the money was spent in 
subsidising institutions of Oriental learning. The first 
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ciitUpi for uihlniclinn m the 1 nglisli Innguaj’o wns tlio 
^^Hstou'lr^ College c^InhliAlicrt nt Semnipur iii 1818 bj 
Cin\, Mnri.limnn, nml Waul tlie fiiNt Unnorsil) \\n“ 
tlie 1 lioologicnl tiiiwerailj clinrlcrcd there h\ the King of 
Diniiinrk in 1827 Persian was nliolislied ns the Court 
hingnnge m 18,14 nnrt it Mtih dcculetl in the following 
M nr that tinghsh would lie the future niodnini of inntnic- 
tion in high sehooln and colleger But tlu Govern- 
nunt still continued to assist institutions of Onentnt 
Icnrniug and to maintain the Calcutta Mndrassah cstati- 
lislied in Wnmn Hastings in 1782 and the Sanskrit 
College founded in 182 1 

The Despateh of the Court of Dircetora of the East 
Tiidin Cnnijiani in 1854 is the starling point of modem 
hisfciii of education in India An Education Depart 
nitiil was estnhhsheil in eien province and the Uniior- 
■Kitiis of Cnleiiltn Madras and Bonihnj were inaugurated 
111 1858 on the nushl of the Ijondon Unnersitj as it then 
eaisted Soon aftenvards a Inrgi number of English 
schools iKitli Piamarj and Seeondan were estahlishcd 
in the eoiintn In missionan and prnatc olTorts Some 
of these schools were maintained ontirelj b\ loluntarj 
sidtscriptions while others teecneil grants from the 
Ginennnent Ihc objeet wais to giie instruction in the 
r nglish language and to prodiiee English knowing clerks 
that were in great demand on accoimt of the change of 
the Court language Tliesc private schools rnpidlv mul 
tiiiheil in miniber some of them being icrr mefTieicnt 
Tiicrc was oftin an imhealtln main among them This 
nnsatisfncton state of affairs led to the appointment of 
the Hunter Commission of 1831 wlneh recommended 
a now Bv stem for the inspeetion direction and gradation 
of the sihools The prineiplcs laid down In the Hunter 
Commission were faithfiiHi ohsoncil hv Ciovcmment 
In the field of Priinan education alone Ooienmicnt 
waia to rtgard it ns its diitv to undertake direct rcapon 
silnhtics tor large oxjienditiiro wherever noecssary In 
the feccondan ediiention stngi it was considered that 
apart from the innintonnncc of n single model scliool in 
each admmistmtiie district Ooiernmcnt should take no 
direct action hut mcreli support local effort The maxi- 
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mum gj-ant to aided lubtitutions was m no case to exceed 
'one-half of the entire expendituie In the collegiate field, 
the existing Goveimnent institutions weie to be divided 
into three classes (1 ) Pi esidency Colleges were still to he 
maintained b}' Government, (2) some colleges might be 
advantageouslv tiansfened, undei adequate guaiantees, 
to ‘ bodies of native gentlemen (3) otliei colleges weie 
to be suppiessed altogethei unless some one was found 
to cany them on Mr Justice Telang, a membei of 
the Hunter Commission, lecoided a minute of dissent in 
which he said — 

“ In my judgment the time has now come when mass edu- 
cation must be pushed onward On the othei hand, I hold an 
equally stiong opinion that without highei education, mass edu- 
cation cannot be of much avail, even if it can be secured ” 

The policy of the Government with lefeience to 
secondai^ and highei education was leiterated by the 
Government of India in tlieii lesolutions, dated flth 
March, 1904, and 21st Febiuaiy, 1913 They main- 
tained the necessity of concenti ating the direct eneigies 
of the State and the bulk of its available lesouices upon 
the impiovement and expansion of Elementary educa- 
tion and expiessed the view that piivately managed 
i5chools, undei suitable bodies, may be encmaaged, then 
officiencv being maintained by Government inspection, 
recognition, contiol and giants 

Dining the same mteival (1904-13), theie was a 
fairly lapid growth of public opinion m England with 
legard to the national impoitance of Secondary educa- 
tion and the pait which the State should take in en- 
•couiaging it and in guaranteeing its soundness Opinion 
m England was influenced by the success of 
‘Secondary education in the United States and the 
European countries undei State management This 
opinion in England, as described in detail in Cbaptei I, 
has now completely changed, but m India the Govern- 
ment IS still adheiing to the old policy 

Umveisity education was outside the teims of le- 
feience of the Huntei Commission Twenty years later, 
Dord Cuizon appointed a Univeisities Commission, which 
lecommended a common Act foi all the Univeisities, the 
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Fottlcnicnl of tlip timtonnt jiiriFiliclion ot cncli Uni\cr 
Filj, llio assumption of tcncliing duties bj tbo Umvcr- 
eilics, nliicli till llicn were oiiU esnminmg IkhIics, 
strict and ssstciiintit. inR|)cctiun of colleges and closo 
attention to tlie conditions under wliieli students li\c and 
Mork 

The exaiimiation for ndinission into tlie biiiiiersities 
remained in the lianda of the Universities and the Tiocal 
Gotcmnicnts accepted it as the final examination of the 
High Sclioola iiiaiiitaincd or recognised hv them The 
Govcmnientof India stent one step furlhcr Tlicv recog- 
nised the Unitersit) Entrance Examination as a pass 
|iQrt to GoiLmnicnt seniec Thia at once inducisl a 
large nunilier of prnale candidates, who had not liecn m 
anj school, to appear in the Omveraitj Matriculation 
Examination, not with the object of joining a Univcmti 
hut nierch in order to obtain a Goternment post 
Failure in examination thus came to mean tbo ruin of 
one B prospccLs in life 

Tlie assumption of tcacliing functions b\ the Uni- 
voniitj, wliicli was doiclopcd more in Calcutta than 
elsewhere, upset the prctioiiB equilibrium between Uni- 
xcrRitica and colleges The examination machinery 
which had been defective from the outset, became clogged 
on account of the large number of candidates I'fie 
prcRcnt Indian nvstcui of cxuiiiiimtioiw is a had imitation 
of the English system Colltgca grow in size and rcsi 
dcntial accommodation for students became scarce The 
question vvns referred to a Commission presided over by 
Sir Micliacl Sadler This Commission recommended — 
(1) the scjiamtion of Intermediate clasBca from Univer- 
sities so that lioys between tbo agea of IG and 18 may 
lie taught m schools and not in Umvcrsitv colleges 
12) the gradual replacement of nflihating Universities hr 
leaching and residential Dmvcrsities (3) the transfer of 
tliL control of the Matriculation and Intcnncdiate Bxa 
minHiona from Universities to special Boards consisting 
of the rcprosontativos of the Uiuvcrsitics, Government 
Education Dejiartmont and other interests Soon after 
the publication of the report the now Government of 
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India Act came into foice m 1921 and the whole situation 
was very much modified 

Section 4 

Piesent Organisation 

India IS divided into thiiteen Piovinces^ and a laige 
number of Indian States ^ Some Indian States, like 
Hyderabad, are as large as France, others aie so small 
that the total revenue does not exceed sGSOO a yeai Some 
Provinces like Delhi, A]meie and Meiwaia, the Fiontiei 
Province and Baluchistan ai'e admimsteied diiectly by 
the Government of India while others have Legislative 
’Councils of then own The situation is veiy similar to, 
though not exactly like that of Geimany befoie the Wai 

The Cential Government has two Chambers Tbe 
lowei Chambei oi the Legislative Assembly, consists of 
elected as weU as nominated membeis, who are both offi- 
cial and non-official The elected members are in 
majority of 105 to 38 The upper Chambei is called the 
Council of State and its membeis are also paitly elected’ 
and paitlv nominated The Council of State does not 
lepresent the Provincial Governments as was the case in 
Germany, but the richer people, who pay a higher tax 
It has also a number of members nominated by the Pro- 
vincial and Central Governments 

There are certain subjects like the Army, Kailwa'vs, 
and Post Office, which are directly administered by the 
Central Government, as in Germany, while other sub- 
jects are managed by tbe Provinces Bates and taxes 
are not collected by the Cential Government, as in 
Germany, but by the Provincial Governments, and 
handed over to tbe Central Government Tbe division 
of income lietween Provincial and Central Governments 
IS much on tbe English linesi In India, besides latcs 


5 Modras, Bombay, Bengal, United Provinces, Punjab, Burma, 
Bibar and Orissa, Central Provinces and Berar, Assam, Nortli-Wcst Frontier 
Province, Delhi, Ajmere and Merwarn, and Baluchistan 
G The number of recognised principal States is 156 
7 The qualification of voters depends on superiority m financial position, 
and not on superiority in age, as in Creko Slovakia 
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nnd taxes there is another wnircc of income — the land 
ro\enuc inchidmf; (\ciso Income tax and customa go 
to tho Central Goicnimcnt the land rcaonuc to Provin 
oial Governments, and the rates or lionsc taxes to tho 
Mnmcipahtica 

In ProMneial adminutration, there i« a further 
division of mih|ects on the principle of diarchy 
Certain Provincial mlijects have liccn tranaferred to 
Ministira, who are rcspoiisihle to tho Loginlativc Conn 
als Tliesc Conneila have onlv negative powers Thev 
can diBinisn Miiiistirs hv passing votes of censure thej 
can veto certain lUiiis of t x|>cnditnrc hut cannot vote a 
new expenditure Provincial siihjcrts not transferred 
to the Ministers are ndniimslenxl hv tho Governor 
assisted hv an Fxccutive Council appointed by tlie Iving 

Ivdiication witli sonic exceptions is a transferreid 
aiihjcvt under a MinisUr of hdiication appointed hv tho 
Governor from amongst the vlectixl nicmlicra of the Conn 
eils Ills hecrctarv is an admimstratno olHeer selected 
from nicmliera of the Indian Civil Service who has an 
cxpirt ixlucalioiial adviser called the Director of Piiblio 
Instruction to assist him The Director is an expert 
adviser to the (lovcrnnient and tho Lcmslativo Council 
He IS niki a touring olTicer liKe the Chief Inspector of 
Sclioolsj^aiul IS in charge of even grade of cducnlioii 
He renniM-iits the (lovcrnmcnt in every University bodv 
and also controls the finances and the personnel of the 
entire laiucation Di iiartinont He is tho head of an 
iiidcjieiidcnt office winch is distinct from that of tho 
Minister The Minister of Pducation may Iw a landed 
magnate or politician and iiioto often than not, he mav 
not even hold u University degree * 

Under the existing arrangement all powers arc con 
lentratcd in the hands of tho Director and tho Secretary 
to the Government while responsibility rests with tlic 
Minister the Legislative Council and Tjocal Authorities 


B In ■od Ha cokniM ■Joor poa-ac^damta penooi tn con 

Mtlcfcd lo W qniUjVcd for boldlDK th« portfolio of cducotloo It U proTOlgUI 
tb«t tbc B»«t >ftla*bk Minuter ii one who kttowt nothinf eboot his 
dcperticeitt wb« sppolntcd This p«r«dox U tew tne in education than 
loeabere, as anloctnnalelj everj edocated or aemi-edneated person triads 
bJmiidf on the bank of Us own experleace as an anthorit; on edocatkiii 
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The Ministei has no Advisory or Statutory Cominittee 
and has to depend on the advice of a single individual, 
the Diiector ol Puhlic Instiuction, who is supposed to he 
an expel t in eveiy phase of education ^ Such a thing 
maj have been possible in the eailiei stages of educational 
development, but no one will seiiously maintain such 
a hypothesis in these days of specialisation No countiy 
in tlie woild woidd to-day leave the foimulation and exe- 
cution of all new schemes, and the administiation of 
education, from the nuiseiy to tlie gTave, to a single indi- 
vidual It IS therefore desiiable that each piovmce, 
instead of having a single Diiectoi, should have at least 
four different Heads of Departments, each in charge of 
one blanch of education The Mimstei should also have 
a Statutoiy Committee of members nominated by him, 
but lepresentmg diffeient interests The finances should 
not be left to the sweet will of the Finance Member and 
his Secietary. Ceitain heads of the revenues and a fixed 
percentage of the total income should be eaimaiked foi 
education This fixed proportion should not be less than 
20 per cent of the total income The proportion at 
present vanes from 6 to 15 pei cent These minor 
clianges can be made even undei the piesent Government 
of India Act 

In India a Provmce is paititioned into several divi- 
sions and every division into seveial distiicts The Local 
Authoiity of the Distiict Headquaiteis is the ‘ Munici- 
pality,’ which coriesponds to the English Borough 
Council; the Local Body foi the lest of the district is- 
the ‘ Distiict Board,’ which coi responds to the English 
County Council The Local Bodies are m chaige of 
Piimaiy education They get fixed giants Irom the Pio- 
vincinl Governments and have powei to levy taxes 
coiiespondmg to the ‘ lates ’ in England The Provin- 
cial Governments have levied a special cess on land 
leveniie foi the expenses of Distiict Boaids This cess 


9 Tlip cxntiii" organisation is based on tlie recommendation of tlic 
EduLation Conimission i\hicb presented its report half a centnry ago Great 
progress has since been made bnt the madiinery of administration has 
remained essentialh the same 

10 See the Table at end of this section 
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IS rollcclod b\ them with the roiemie The customs nrc 
colloitcit dirpcth lij the Go4onimont of Inditt The 
iii^jKTtion of (tehools of even firnde is ciirncd out h^ 
Tnspertors working dirccth under the Direetor of Public 
Instruction The inspectinc utnlT consists of nn Inspcc 
tor one or more Assistunl Iiispeftors for cncli ditision 
n Dcput\ Inspector for each district and one Sul)-T)cputj 
liisiK-ctor for each sub-diMsion of a district Tlic Got 
cnmiciil maintains a model High School at the head- 
qiiartera of the district and incourages the [icoplc In 
iiwanling grants in aid to establish and luaintam their 
owi scJiools Most of these Pnvate schools nrc denomi- 
national Tlie Unit ersities are [Mirth under the control 
of the fioicmmcnt and pnrtlj independent Tlie Govern- 
ment gnes fixed grants to the Universities mIiicIi control 
their own budget Some of the affiliated colleges are 
maintained bj Government while some are managed bj 
Missionary Bodies b\ whom thev were established but 
the majontj of them are privati institutions rcetiving 
grants from Government Technical schools are vit in 
tliLir infanov Thej are not undi r thv Dirwlor of Public 
Instruction, but under the Director of Industries and in 
some provinces under a senamte Minister European, 
schools are not included in tlie list of transferred subjects 
and are not, consequentlj , under the Minister of Educa- 
tion, though they arc supervised b^ the Direetor of Public 
Instruction 

The existing organisation is now licmg considered 
bj Sir Tolin Simon s Commission 

Slaltsttcs — ^Tlie total population of India is over 
310 million, but the population of Bntish India (exclud 
ing Indian States) is 247,333,428 The male popula- 
tion exceeds tlie female population In 7 million The 
percentage of literacy is onh 7 0 hut is much less among 
women, being 1 8 only Persons who can road boh 
books at sight without undcmtanding them but cannot 
read or wnto in their vernaculars, nrc included among 
literate persons The percentage of English knowing 
people IS much less It is 1 58 in males 0 17 m females 
and 0 69 in the total population 

B B— 15 
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The total numher of students undei iiistiuction is 
11,157,496, t e , 4 4 pei cent of the total population, 
the numher of girls being slightly highei than zeio per 
cent 

There aie J7 Univcisities, having 232 affiliated oj 
constituent colleges and teachmg about 72,000 pupils in 
Arts and Sciences and about 18,000 in Law, Medicine 
Engineering and Teaching The number of professional 
colleges IS 77 They are maintained at an expenditure 
of 2^ cioies of lupees 

The mimbei of High Schools is 2,687 pioviding 
instiuction loi 794,201 pupils at a cost of 61 cioies of 
rupees 

The total cost on education is about 24J cioics, of 
which about hall is home by the Goveinment, over 2 
ciores by tlie Distiict and Local Boaid Funds and about 
one cioie by Municipal Funds, ciores, z e about 22 
per cent , is co\eied bv ices paid by the students, and 
the lemainmg 3| cioies are met fiom miscellaneous 
sources, which include endowments and siibsciiptions 

The cost of edncatipn pci head is Rs 22 Tt is 
highest in the Univeisities, being Rs 198 In High 
Schools the cost of education pei head is Rs. 534 

The total numbei of students wdio appealed in the 
Matriculation Examination in 1927 was 43,306, of 
whom 50 per cent ’passed The examination was con- 
ducted by 12 diffeient aiithoiities in their lespective 
provinces 

For administrative puiposes, educational institutions 
are divided into two classes, recognised and unrecognised 
The recognised institutions aic inspected by the Edu- 
cation Depaitments and tlieii students are permitted to 
appeal in the public examinations The unrecognised 
institutions arc not inspected by any Goveinment agency 
The proportion the two classes beai to each othei vanes 
from province to province, and except in Burma, the 
unrecognised institutions make no impoitant contribu- 
tion to education In Bi itish India as a wliole i ecognised 


11 One crore=ten million , one lakh=hnndro<l thousand Ono 
llupee-ls Gd One crore of rupees €760,000 (approximatclj) 
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iiiKtilntionb niT bi\ limes ns miincmus iis the imreco" 
nisnl t3i\l\ live per ceiil nf tbctie recognised insti 
tiitions nn pnvntch manngod nnd of tlie reniiiindcr 
U jicr rent are managed liv Irfical Autlionties (Mniiici 
pat and Distriet Hoards) and onij 2 jier laint arc dirocttv 
uiidi r (loverninenl inHiiiigimuil 1 roni tlie iKiiiit of 
MOW of till services to isliimtioii Die importance of 
tlic institiitiniis dinstlv iiiidor (lovcniiiient management 
IS out of all proportion 

I ilcrnri/ in /In/iWi India “ 
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— ^Tiic jKijiutntioD of JintiBli Jndia i xcludin^ Indian 
Ktatc-« U 247 milliOD nboul a quarter being ^luMalmans and a 
little o?er one per cent EuropianH tmd Indian Chnstlanii Tlio 
popnlntion including Tndmn Ruton is 810 0 mllUon 

Section *> 

Pnniarij f" dm niton 

Thi proportion of Ih)> 8 nllcndin>f tlio Primary 
SchoolB to the total mirabor of boys of the school gome 
ago has not been ofTicmll^ ilctcnnined T mndo porponnl 
cnquincfl in four nllsgta in the United Provinces 
and found that out of o\or\ four u\uilnhlc Iiovh onl\ one 


IX 8« firnfw 19M frep*nd bj Ricb^ Vol TI p, 7i 

Vol I p 19 *cS CrfUiu Rupert for 1991 
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was attending a Primary School In the year 1920-21 
enquiries were made in 49 villages in Bihar and Orissa 
containing 9,491 boys, of whom only 2,497 weie at 
school Of the bojs not at school, 46 pei cent were 
stated to have been kept away by poveity It is some- 
times remarked that the cost of education borne by 
paients is negligible, as the aveiage annual fee per pupil 
is 13 annas 7 pies only In calculating the cost of school- 
ing borne by paients, we should considei not only the 
fees, but the cost of books, mateiials, and clothes which 
have to be moie decent than those that boys are accus- 
tomed to wear in villages Mr Richey himself worked 
out the cost per head of providing books, slates, etc , to 
the boys m Primary Schools It came to Rs 3 "per year, 
if the teacher became responsible for the custody and 
preseivation of materials and books Tlie life of a 
school book m the hands of a village boy is \eiy short 

In the veai 1918, the Governmnet of India drew the 
attention of the Local Goveinments to the impoitance of 
Primary education and suggested the preparation of 
detailed schemes for educational advancement, they 
thought that the pioposed extension of the franchise 
would give a special incentive to an early expansion of 
Elementary education In pursuance of the desire of 
the Government of India, steps were taken by each Pro- 
vince to prepare a progiamme for the expansion of 
Primary education, more notably by the Punjab where 
maps were prepared by the District Inspectois showing 
existing schools and marking places where a school could 
be built The Loal Governments then entered into con- 
tract with each District Board to share the expenses of 
completing its five-year programme, which was not 
always adhered to Since the inception of the Reforms, 
Compulsory Education Acts have been passed by nearly 
eveiy province, but they are not rigorously enforced. 

The progiess of piimary education has not been 
umfoim thioughout India Each province has develo'ped 
its own system of primary education accoiding to local 
condition and past histor> It is beyond the scope of 

13 Richey, p 120 

14 RicheV, p 102 
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tliiR IkkiV to dr^nlx" m detail tlie r\iRtiii^ eonditionn m 
each proMiiOL iind to siijjgtKt tlio liniR nii wliuli foturo 
de\clopnuia Rtiould Iw made 1 confiiio nuKlf to Rome 
nB|)ectR of pninnn educitmn that are eoniinoii to nil tlie 
proAinccR 

BiiiWiiigi — TjumrIi O'lpenditiirc oii wliool buildings 
m some provinces tins pivcii rise to the opposite theon 
tlmt Boliools iiinv 1)0 held under trees or in hired build 
ingB Both vuus are iintennbli Siin ibisl find mm 
do not jieniiit o|)en nir schools m India and liomivved 
buildings an ill ventilated and iiisiifncii nth lighted 
'schools should have buildings of their own con 
stmeted 111 till same stvie ns other houses in the village 
and a Inrgi enpital should not lie biined in brick and 
mortar Bengal had fired lis 1 llOtl ns the cost of 
building a incslef v illage school but on account of the 
rise m prices and mirensed cost of labour this sum has 
liecii found to lie msiifncient 

Waflagf — Stagnation and wastage eonstitnto an 
other important problem to which attention has repeated 
1\ licen drawTi But no practical steps have act lieen 
taken to solve it The total attemlance m all the schools 
and colleges m India in 1921 22 was 7A million of 
which about fi niillioii (i c two-thirds) were in the 6rst 
class {including the infant class) of the Pnmarv Schools 
and the remaining one third was distribiited among tlie 
rcinnmmg three classes of the Bnmarv Schools and 
among all other cducntional institutions including Univer 
sitics and colleges “ Attention has also been drawn to 
this wastage bj the Bojal Agnciiltiiral Commission 
Tbc niajoritv of the liovs drop off in tbe first class and 
onlv Ifl per (Snt of those who join tbc first class of 
Pninary Scbools actiiallv rcacli tbe fourtb class “ 
Obildrcn m tbc first clasj cannot read and wnto and the 
little tlicv learn is soon forgotten Compulsion apiiears 
to lie the only solution for stopping wastage 

AduU Educalton — The problem of adult education 
specially m niral areas has become important and lias 
drawn considerable attciitioii in recent vears The Mill 

15 Richly p 119 

16 Stt TV 8ec 6 (p 438) for tlitittkt. 
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t!irv Dopnitmcni started the movement for tlie ediieation 
of illiterate ‘^Idiers and established special schools for 
that pm pose Tlie Y M C A is also doiiifr '^eomaii’s 
service to the eonntr\ in ibis diiection Local Boards 
and ])rivate bodies ha\e recentlv opened ni^lit selionla for 
tlie benefit of the adult population Rome ehildien, who 
are compelled on aceomit of ])o^ertv to woik in the fields 
in the da\-time. also attend these schools 

The administration ol Pinnaiv Rrhools dilTeis in 
fh(' difieient pioMiites, and (.ninot be deseiibed in 
detail in a single section Bioadlv s])eaking the 
administiative side of the management is nndei the Local 
Aiithontics and the academic side imdei the Provincial 
Depaitmcnt of Education The depaitment pi escribes 
the comses of instiuction and text books, condncts the 
final examination and canies on siipei vision and inspec- 
tion thioiigh its Tnsjiecting Stafl' The Local xiutbo- 
iities (/ c , Arunicipalities and Listiiet Boaids') appoint 
teaclicis, piovide buildings and contiol the financial and 
administrative side of the Priinan Schools Tii some 
province's, the District Boaids aie not allowed to spend 
money on the English Rehools The funds at the dis- 
posal of the Local Authorities aic not sufficient to enable 
them to iindeitakc a eoinpiehensive scheme of Pnmaiv 
education 

Compuhary Education — Though education has 
lieen steadily increasing, the latc of pi ogress has been 
veiv slow Taking boys over 5 years of age, we find 
that 0 per cent of the male population was hteiate in 
1881, 11 pel cent in 1911 and a little over 18 per cent. 
m 1921 Of the female population less than 8 per cent, 
was literate in 1921 If the same rate of progiess con- 
tinues consistently in all parts of India, it vill take about 
two contiines for India to reach the piesent percentage 
of literacy (over 90 per cent 1 in England and Wales 
The efforts hitherto made aie fai from being satisfactory. 
Mr Mayhcw writes * — 

“ The policy of absorption (i e , conversion of ‘ private ’ 
institutions into ‘ public ’ instatptions) and improvement seems 
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10 lia\« t trjth prnoml (\ppro\al «p(o the clrw* of tho nine 
toenth centurs It ^nljaficd the dcmandti of tho (iovortinient 
Hepflrtm<'ntf» trade nod Induntr) provided fnciUticn whore 
!»quued produced ntfiti^ticn of ntondv rfws in oxy>endilurc and 
rrpMen'd puplU to witlsf> the riome nuthorlticn wlto mneo 1854 
Imd iH'cn nnnndloc the India (lovi mmont of its oblipnlion* 
Tin Hunti r 1 duenlion (-onimia^km of 1883 recopmoed tho need 
for uri^i IrrntHin h\rt mode no droaflc or revolutIonnr\ propcwnlii 
Their rv'romnii ndotion for on inmnfc rf ten Inhlm of rupee* in 
the nnnunl Imdpet fir edixratUm nhon** thnl thev contemplated 

11 n TOlulkinarv cninpnlpn 

'I Ik Inlc Mr Goklinlo in l*)10 initmtrd llic imno 
nunt for compulHOi^ Pnniiir\ <‘dtimtinii nnd plcnded for 
"in ndditionni ex]>cndittirr' of 5^ rmiT’i of niiioos Tlio 
Kinj: h miH'mr in In<; flnrlmr rjx*ccIi of 1012 ^nid — 

It i« m\ \\i h thnt therr nm\ be Rprend over tlm lend o 
ne^ wrirh of ►elir»oU nnd rollcgeB frntn whieh will po forth loyiU 
nnd innnl\ nnd n*<.fitl eitirenn able to Ivold llicir own m mtlu* 
tne< nnd npricuUun nnd nil the xTxnlUins In hfc nnd it i* 
m\ Nndi too thnt the homes of mv Indian subject* may be 
hnehtrned nnd their InlKHirs nneeloned hv Ihe anmed of l-nnw 

\Mtli ell Ihflt followH in »l tra n \ )u«,b r luvol of ibouqlit 
of comfort and of « allh It U llirough oduontlon that mt wish 
iiill bo fuinil<sl and tin cau*e of i-duention in India wiTl ever 
l>e elre-e to in% heart 

Tt Iinfi non Iwcorm olenr llml n \olnnlhr\ R\8tcm 
LR not onU \on hIow but nl«o fnmncinlh nnd oiUion 
tionalh Norj wustofnl nnd incfTcctur Compulson 
education is not onl\ CRHenlinl for nn inlelliffent npnrc 
nation of tlie dutioR and res|»onRil»ilitieR of ( itizenplnp 
but nlfio for llio pprend of education of cvcr\ hix* Tlio 
Ro}al AgncuUuml ConimiRsion n marks — 

We nru convinced that Ibo progressive adoption of tlie 
compulsory system i* tJio onlj moans by which msv bo ovcpcomo 
llw nnwUllngnosB of paronls to w-nd thoir childron to school and 
to keep them there till btorncy U nttoinod 

Tlio\ liave recommended that compulBion mnv l>e 
introduced aa rapidly n« local conditions permit Since 
the inception of the Itcforms, coinpolsorj education Ims 
begun to come alowly into cxiatoncc and ila need baa been 
more gcnemliy recogniacd Tho Provincial LcgiBlatures 
b5\c oil prepared Ibcir Pnrnnn hducation Bills but the 
rcaponaibility for enforcing compulsory education haa 
boon put on the Municipabtiea and tlie Bislnct Boards 
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Tbc Local Aothoiitic^ first seemed imwilljiig to identify 
themselves yitli any coeicivc measmes Neithoi tlie 
membeis of Punmcial Conncils nor those ol local bodies 
are piepaied to recommend additional taxation, iiaitly 
on account of the poveiL ot the people, but chiefi\ on 
account of the risk of displeasing then electors 

Compulsion has been intiodnced in the lolloping 


aicas^® — 

Province 


Municipalities 

Ruial Aieas 

Madias 


21 

3 

Bombay 


7 

— 

Bengal 


— 

— 

United Piovinces 


25 

— 

Punjab 


57 

1,409 

Burma 


— 

— 

Bihar and Oiissa 


1 

4 

Centra] Piovinces 


3 

21 

Assam 


— 

— 


Total 

114 

1,527 


Success in the Punjab is due to the efforts of the 
commiiniL-boaids and community-councils 

There aie thiee chief difficulties m the enfoicement 
of the Compiilsoiy Education Act — caste system, want of 
teachers, and cost We will consider each of these in 
tinn 

(1) The existence of the caste system is an important 
point, but it IS not so serious as it is made out to be The 
Liiector of Public Instiiiction of the United Piovinces 
reports that the caste system is bieaking down and that 
“ theie IS now no stiong opposition to boys of the un- 
touchable classes reading in the oidmaiy Boaid schools 
and the numbci of such boys is inci easing ’ It is 
possible to leseive, duimg the tiansition peiiod, a ccitain 
numbci of schools in each locality foi childien of the 
highei castes 

(2) Umveisal expeiience has pioved that the best 
teacheis foi very young childien aie women In 
Western countiies Piimaiy education is mostly impaited 
by women-teacheis Determined attempt ought to be 
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nu'ur\ ii»uiTHt 


s* 


m 


i*» i> n^ov( thf' fhOinilue** «lncli nt p(tii( 1 in 

Oi In linn wonirn inti n<!infi tnqnnlif\ ok lrir]M pm 

Tin ‘-tippU ot ^^^lnrn tonrlurs i< (^n^ of tho nin^l iin 
jvtrtnni nmlrniir Llpiiirnlnn (iliUTitinn 

f-jN-^nlU ol j,MrK i^'innot innki iniiHi lin(U\n\ until 
uom'^n nrrn\nilal»lt t< irlirrp T lie R\stcm of (niinn;; 
t»nr!urv for rnnmrN VliwN wlnrli m ni 

<l(tTil in Mjl»^'t|ii( nt HTtlon h ihft‘fti\r in o\m j»ru- 
Miin mill ndinlh utouj; tii tin \ hilr<l Pm\mn« Hir 
would It tMrliir is cNjKTtnl lo |n^s (hr \rrmculnr 
MidHI* I \nniiintinn nt tin n«« of fnnrt(‘in Hi ih Ihon 
allowotl to vn to fntir vnn; of Ins hfi m rntlln pmrinp 
orsifiinf; idle nt Imin^ iinl iml/'ini wint Iro l»nd nlrrain 
Innil iliinnp thr pn\mns nj^lit v» ir« At tlio ngo of 
ciglitn n Iio join T tnininp Hiool whin he 1< nnni the 
lIHylr^ and pnrtin of tonrlnnp for lum inont}t>* nnil ir 
tlion po !nl n (nrhrr \ pnp of four \i ntfi in Iiik odii 
ritmn is n vonoup dnulnrk TV)\r n« m Fnnrr 
►liouM Ik ndniittrd in Normal «tIm>oU imniodmlth nftrr 
pnv mg tin \<rinni1nr Middle or rrpmnlrnt rxnminn- 
tioM Tlir rounds in NonnnI sohnoU plioiild cxlrml o\rr 
a p» nixl of tlim or four \nrK followrtl h\ n prohntmn 
pcniKl of otn Mir in n pntniirv or Middle srlHKiI 
Hotter finlitioK «lunild iilsn |>r provided for the Imininc 
of women tnein rs who pliould In admitted in NonnnI 
mIiooIr on ras> niiidittons 1 nirniiu'd Irnihem e*in Im 
omplovcd till tniinisl ten Inn* to nvnilnble The\ nn\ 
teieh nrronlm^ to (In old Indinn svMem whieh iR moni 
iTonninienl tltnii inmlern iiietlnxls 

( \) Tlie most Marion** dinunltv lint of eost The 
tirsi ptngi townnlRn fiiwncinl |)ollc^ for rompulpion must 
Ik the neeeptniut In inch l*ro\inpinl (Uneninnnt of 
finnneinl rrsjKm^ilnlitv for n certnm minimum of oilueti 
(ion within i^rh l^nl Hoard nnn Tim minimum 
must jimvide for jh ninfii e\|mnMon on n ronipu(««ra 
Insip lull will \ar\ nceonliiig to (he needs and conditions 
of eneh iiren No wdislnnliol ndvnnce will l>c possible 
until funds have defimlelv Inan Peeund ninl ennnnrkcil 
for this purpose niid until (lie reRponsilnlitv of miRing 
lln4< ftimls hns nniillv Ihkii nttnelicd to Provincuil 
(lOvomminlH who )>ossesj{ tho ninclnncr} for collecting 
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The Local Authorities fust seemed iinwdliiig to identify 
themselves vith an} coercive measuies Neitlioi the 
members of Piovmcial Councils noi those of local bodies 
are piepaied to recommend additional taxation, partly 
on account of the poveity of the people, but chiefly on 
account of the risk of displeasing then electois 

Compulsion has been intioduced in the following 


aieas^® — 

Province 


Municipalities 

Euial Aieas 

Madias 


21 

3 



7 

— 

Bengal 


— 

— 

United Provinces 


25 

— 

Punjab 


57 

1,499 

Burma 


— 

— 

Bihar and Onssa 


1 

4 

Central Piovmees 


3 

21 

Assam 


. — 

— 


Total 

114 

1,527 


Success in the Punjab is due to the effoits of the 
comraunit} -boards and community-councils 

There aie thiee chief difficulties in the enforcement 
of the Compulsoiy Education Act — caste system, want of 
teachers, and cost We will consider each of these in 
tui n 

(1) The existence of the caste s'ystem is an important 
point, but it IS not so seiious as it is made out to be The 
Director of Public Instiuction of the United Piovinces 
repoits that the caste system is bieaking down and that 

theie IS now no stiong opposition to boys of the un- 
touchable classes reading in the oidmaiy Boaid schools 
and the niimbei of such boys is inci easing ’ It is 
possible to ie=:ei ve, during the transition peiiod, a ccitain 
numbci ol schools in each locality foi children of the 
highei castes 

(2) Unix ei sal expeiience has pioved that the best 
teachcis foi ver\ voiing childien are women In 
Westein countiies Piimaiy education is mostly impaited 
In noraen-tcacheis Determined attempt ought to he 
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mnili to n mo\i tlip riininiltiPH winch nt present stnnrt in 
llie wn\ of liidiiin Wnineti intending to qiialifi ns tcncliers 
Tilt snjipK of wointn tnehern is one of tlie most mi- 
jKirtsnt nndemic |)rohteiim rdcmrntnr) eduentinn 
s|x*iinllj of ;,irls tniinot iiinht nnicli hendwnj until 
women are nvntlnlile ns teicliem The n\Btcm of Iminiiig 
teneliers for Tniiinn Miools, winch is dcsonlnsl in 
drtnil 111 n siilisrqiiint mlinii is dpfcctiie in oitr) pro- 
iinee niid ndicillj wmiig in the Innlcd Prmin«-s Tlio 
would Iip tpndipr m nx|Kcte<l to pass the Vernnciilar 
Uliddh hxtiiiiinttimii nt the npe of fourteen lie m then 
nllonet) to wnsji four unrs of Ins lift m entile grar-ing 
or ullmg idle nt lionie nnd iiiiicnrn whot he had niread) 
lennil during the preiioiis ughl rears At tin ago of 
pightcen he joins a training school wlnn he leama the 
tliPon and pmetiee of teaehiiig for mne months and is 
then posictl us n teacher A gap of four rears in Ins pdu- 
eotinn is n sprinus drawhneV. Bovs ns in France, 
should lie admitted in Normal schools immcdiatolr after 
pissing the \ennpnlnr Middle nr eqniralcnt examina- 
tion The ctnirses m Normal schools should extend orcr 
a jionnd of three or four jears followed hj a probation 
perioil of one rear in a primurr nr ^Iiddli wliotil 
Better facilities should also lie proridcd for the training 
of rrnmen teachers rrho shonld lie admitted in Normal 
schools on easr conditions I’litraincd teachers can Ini 
ompinrisi till trained leaeliers an nrailablo Thcr mar 
teach aeeonling In the old Indian sjstcm rrhicli is moro 
eeoimimenl Ilian modem niethixls 

ni The most scrmiis difliciiltj is that of cost The 
first stage lorrards a linancinl jiolicy for eompulsion must 
he the accept nice lir each I’rormcinl Gorernmoiit of 
financial rcaimnsibilitr for a certain minimum of cdtica- 
lion rvithin each Bocal Board area Tins rmnimimi 
niilsl pmridc for |xnodie expansion on n comprilsorv 
liasiB, lint will ran according to the needs and conditions 
of each area No siilistanlial advance rvill be possible 
until funds bare definitelr liecn scenred nnd earmarked 
for tins purpose and until the rcsponsibilitr of raising 
tbcBi, funds lias finnilr Iwsm nttaclicsl to Provincial 
Gorernments rrbo possess tlio machinery for collecting 
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roAcnuf'*^ and (axes much ns possible rnusi he seeured 
for edncalionnl expend il me fioni the present ProMiicia} 
and Impel ml luidffets, and whatmei more is nocessar\, 
should be raised h\ fresli taxation and In earmarking 
certain soinees of inconu’ lor educational expenditure 

The ])eK('ntage of <‘xpendituie on eduention i- 
different in diffeient piosinees: the a\ crape foi the nholc 
of British India is \‘2 2 

It seems fan to asK that 20 pei cent of tlie Pio- 
vincial income he Kept resened for education, and 
economy excicised in the exjiendituie on otlier depart - 
raents maintained In the leiuaininp 80 per cent of the 
Provincial lunds 

In even countp\, a portion of the income derned 
from ineome-iax and eiistoins is sjient on edueation In 
Switzerland the customs (onstitutc the onh souice of 
income foi the Central (io\eininenl. vet the Central 
Ch)\ennn"nt pnvs the iMitnc eost of hnilu'r teehoKnl edu- 
cation. In Enpland liail tlio cost of ediu.ilion h nut 
fiom the income fioiii taxes and customs 'Plu' (hoern- 
ment of India should paA the entire cost of spi'Ciahsed 
education of an All-India chai actor, sndi as that of the 
Debra Dun Poiest College Mihtar\ College. M'eelinologi- 
cal Insiitutos, etc , and gi\c grants to Piovineial Oovern- 
ments equivalent to lialf the cost of TTnneisitv eduea- 
tion The grant from the Impel lal GoAernment and 
additional funds secured from Provincial leAenucs, will 
not be sufficient to meet the cost of eompulsoi > education 
The levying of special taxes caimaiked loi increased 
educational expenditure will he unavoidable We should 
tirst ma.kc up our mind to pa} for education, and then 
turn oui attention to making a judicious use of a^allahle 
funds There are other minor questions, such as the 
courses and syllabuses of studies, and preparation of text 
books suitable for different ty|)es of schools, Avhich require 
eonsidei ation The Government of India or the Pro- 
vincial Governments may appoint Committees of Experts 
to settle these questions. These committees should avail 
themselves of the text books now^ m use in European 
-countries, and adapt them to suit Indian conditions. 
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MuUiiilinly n] Subfccli — I’nmitB otlcn coniplam 
llint tlm wliool propnmniii ii miicli oierloaded and is 
dctnmi'ntal lo tlir luallh of tin ir rhildrtn Children of 
(endir BRo nrc rr<iuin'd (n nnd foo innin svibjcdn, and ii 
hfRC number of fi xt IxKiks tiro pn ■'orilH’d in cncli siibjoot 
\ oompnnsoii of tlio Biihjei Is I iiirIiI hi Indian schools 
\silli those taught m sclimds of similar Htandani in I'uro 
Is in coimlnes will slio« tint (Ik t iimciiluiu of Iiidnn 
schools i« not nctualls o\i rln.idc<l ns n ganls the nuiltiph- 
cilv of siihjccta The defect ruilli lies iii the mode of 
leachinR in pci's! rihiiu, ti -cl liookB in nil the Biihjccts and 
in the Bjstcni of eTaiiiiiintion The ehild is ixpected to 
cram nil the details of c\ors li sson niiil In reproduce them 
at nil the silmol exaiiiiimlions Thi hiirdcii on Ihi 
children Mill lie prentU liplileiiisl if i x iniinntions an 
rcslriclcd — na in (icminin nnd 1 mine- In tun or three 
pniicipal Buhjccls mils 

Ife/ijioiis and Mnrul Iiistnicfinii — HchRioua in- 
slmctioii IS an niiportanl pmhiiiii in i\in touiitn and 
It Mill lieconie e\cn more important uhen compulsorx 
islucntinn is enforced The Indinii Cioiemnient has 
adopted tin |irin<ipl( of atrid iiiiilraliti uhich Im 
nlunss lieeii ilinllriiRed from tin aendemii point of suoxe 

Mr Littli linilcs'’ reeenth classified nchnols of 
thought holding different opinions on religious instnic 
tioii Somi pisiplc h( said hold that religion slionld 
lie the haais of all ediicntioii nliilc others confond that 
rcliRion has iiollniig lo do uitli educjition Tlicrc art 
homo ulio consider tiint oiil\ one creed should be taught 
others think that sewnl creeds nm\ be taught in the same 
school Some persons prefer homo instniction in roll 
gion others think that scliool instruction should bo asso- 
ciated with home instruction mid supplement it Persona 
holding oni opinion arc not often tolerant of the 
views of others Tims’ jears ago the Muslim members 
of the United ProMiiccs Tjcgislatuo Council demanded 
provision for religious inatniction m Hoard Schoola m 
places where tlio Compulsorj Education Act was being 
enforced provided that the parenta uxmi Milling to allow 


10 r6i«rMwl/»in iid rt« by Vr 19^ 
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“tiheii boys to receive such mstrnctioii Then demand 
was opposed by those who thouglit tliat schools have 
no place foi religious instiuction The point w^s keenly 
debated with the result that the Muslim members, who 
were keen on voluntary lehgious instiuction, left the 
•Council in a body as a piotest 

The Ooveinment of India in their letter No 437, 
dated 19th March 1921, to the Government of Bengal 
stated that they had no intention whatever of abandoning 
their attitude of strict leligious neutiality oi the principle 
that Government schools ought not to be used as a means 
for fostering one leligion at the expense of another but 
they weie of opinion that the embargo which had been 
placed on the introduction of religious instruction in 
})ubhcly managed schools might be removed The ques- 
tion of moral education, as distinct from rehgious instruc- 
tion, has been discussed from time to time in India 
The confeience on moral education held at Simla in 1913 
did not come to any definite conclusion Theie are many 
persons who strongly believe that moial instruction, apait 
from religious education, becomes entirely mechanical 
This is also the experience of those who have followed 
lessons on moial instruction m France^ and elsewhere 
In the same year, the Nathan Committee in Bengal 
urged that direct instiuction in morality should be legaid- 
-ed as an integial pait of geneial tiainingand that 
facihties should he provided by Government for rehgious 
teaching in schools, the option to attend religious classes 
heing exercised not b} the pupils but by then parents 
Ml Ahsan-Ullah, Assistant Director of Instiuction, 
Bengal, in Ins admirable note on moral education and 
chaiacter-buildmg, has said “ Moial tiaimng and reli- 
gious instruction aie essentially intei dependent Both 
aie necessary for a true education Religion is the ulti- 
mate basis of moiahty ” He insists on religious instiuc- 
tion, on the gioiind, among others, that it trams the 
mind to respect autboiity and law, which is essential for 
evcr> citizen Tlie pioblem is not an easy one, and the 
conclusion aimed at by Mr Littlehailes is a valuable 

20 Sec Chap m, See 3 
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contribution He sa^8 in tho addrosn referrEd to- 
liboco — 

I reach tho conulution that In an\ comnrohcnflWQ B^Btem 
ot Bchool and collcgo education provjnnn ahould bo made bb for 
B5 )a pmcticoblc for o\cr\ school class and section of thought 
(on religious instruction) Any largo comprehensive svs- 

tom la n tolerant esstom Tho tolerant man is tho man who 
setn according to tho view that other views then hia own most 
probshly contain some elements ot truth True tolomnce 

la mdo and coiiiprohonauciv embracing It excludes none from 
its fold It includes even tho intolerant 

In nnj Bclicmo of cotnprchcnsitc education in India 
the deairc for rclipioua instruction and prejudice against 
enstCB cannot be tgnorctl 

Spction G 
Riirnl Education 

If a person who had litcd in India tuo centuries 
ago were to \nsit an Indian village again he would not 
notice anj apprcoiablo change would find tho agri 
cultural conditions, with few exceptions much ns the) 
were in his time If he was inclined to form his judgment 
from the reports of tho Agricultural Department, which 
are often unften b\ persons who were not intended to he 
agricultural experts, he would bo perplexed at tho con- 
tradiction between the static conditions of the villages 
before his eves and tho claim for all round improvement 
made bp the Agricultural Department Ho would read 
of improved methods of agriculture being employed but 
would see no sign of them in the villages themsehes 
Large snms of monev are sjxint in maintaining a highlj 
paid department and in performing oxpenments not 
under the actual conditions of Indian villages but under 
conditions whicli ought to exist in an ideal village of tho 
Agncnltnml Department The agnoultural institutions 
merely keep in view the training of clerks and other 
employees required for tho maintenance of tlie Agncul 
tural Department and otlier official organisations and 
little or no attempt is made tor amehorating tho condition 
of life in villages and raising tho mental outlook of the 
pnmitive people 
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Mr F L Bra'vne, a Punjab Civilian, ha^ leccntly 
undertaken the work of village uplift in the district of 
<TUigaon By nnproving econoinic and sanitary condi- 
tion of the villages, by cairymg on intensive propaganda 
through official and non-official agencies, and by piovid- 
ing increased facilities in education, he has already 
achieved remarkable success, and his elToits, if carried on 
furthci, will piepare the people for the acceptance of the 
syvstem of compulsoiy education and improved methods 
of agiicultuie and sanitation, and for the means of pio- 
tection necessary against then peipetiial indebtedness to 
Maliaiaufi oi local bankeis ^ 

The chief obstacles to the spread of agricultiiial edu- 
' cation aie illiteracy and an n rational icvercnce for old 
customs and traditions At picsent the percentage of 
liteiacY in India as a whole is 7 6 The piopoition 
of illiteiate peisons is much higher in the villages than 
in the towns Add to this the fact that an appreciable 
numbei of the so-called hteiate jiersons did not attend 
school foi more than one or two years as is evident from 
the following table of wastage, and the proportion of 
'{lersons who can really lead and wiite will be very small. 
Table ^howvig the Wa’^tage w Prnnarij Schools for 

Boys ^ 

Wastage in Class 

Class and Ycai No of Pupils and Percentage 

I, m 1022-23 3,453,046 

ir, in 1023-24 1,218,758 64 7 

TTI, m 1024-25 897,512 74 0 

IV, m 1925-20 655,101 81 0 

It means that out of 100 bo>s who begin to attend 
‘School, onlv 10 reach the fomtb class. 

No effective svstem of agiicultuial education can Iv* 
introduced unless Primai\ education is made compul- 
sory The Koval AgncuHuial Commission also recom- 
mends compulsion in education in the following words . — 
Uninpnlsiou should bo introduced as rapidly as local con- 
<litions permit and should he preceded bv a enmpnign of oxpla- 
Ti itinn ,iul ])ersun‘.)on 

Vii Ura^n^•^ Sn rrlf" jn an hniian T'fl Tf f ir/y i>f 

I'.t <1 " h d'u ffird Hi ivtr-'i'v Pri'-s) 

QJ lirthTt Ilf f" Jioi/rl •ifjrjniJlurnl Coinmt/imin, p ri2l 
-J is ’.II I’ uliiiAii \<i 4, e 6C1 of tlir llfjxirt 
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Ijoiifi Ik fore the introduction of coniimlmon it mil 
lie neecKiain to Imio nil ndnjimtc Miipph of Icnchcrn 
The InrherK of the iilhpc pcliooln should he selected, 
as far ns pnetieahle from the locnlil} of llic school and 
should lie in sMiipathi with the feeliiips and ImdituiaH 
of the fKKiph TIkx should lie of nmil onpin and up 
hriiiRiiip This IB a rouiinoii praetiee in Furo}x-nu 
couiitrii-s ind is aho n'comniciidi^ lij the ARricultiiral 
€oiiiiuiBsion Then \illnpe tenehers should lie trained 
not onU 111 till art of tnchinp hut also in eonimumh 
work and si nice and hhoiild lie tniiphl to participate in 
the heatthi letiMties of \illnpe life ' \ new scheme of 
truiiinp tenehers on thesi liiiiai has lieen worked out 
to the I’n-slntennii Mibmou at Mopa” and has been 
adojiteil and i Ttendcil In the Piinjah h diicntioii Depart 
nil nt Pi neherK iiiU iiiled for rural schools should he 
piven a iKiiirv of lectures m uprieiiltiire either nt the 
tiovTiaunent apriculturil fiiriiis or in the training 
eollepi s tlieiiiM 111 'Icudii rs wIhi attend tin sc lee 
tuns should lie pimi special stholarahips and spcoinl 
iiiontlili allowamaf as in hrutm in addition to their 
usual pa\ ‘ 

No diffi reiitiation is niadr in tin aallaluiMS of Pri 
man schools situated in rural and uriian aruw iii anj 
laiuntn in hiirojK tin Itiinil hdiication tlommittco in 
till 1 lilted I’roMiin s 111 I'llll ilso recoinniinded no differ 
entintion Hut ti st liooks tiaihinp tin snuii siihjects 
should nuhstnntiall) dilTir I lm\c explained in Chapter 

II that the (xmiaiis liaie preimrcd soiiaratc text liooks 

III caeli Huhjeet of schooling not onij for agriculturo 
hut for all other profissions Tho desire for the pro\a 
Sinn of Hiiitahle U \t liooks has been expressed repcatcdlj 
hut the TixtlsKik Committees Iiaic not probablj on 
account of vested inlcrtsls hejped in tho solution of the 
problem The lloial April iiltnral Commission has cm 
phasiscd the fact in the following words — 

Tharo nppours reason to botlovo Uiat Tost twok Cxan 
mittcci in gcneml aro apt to disaoclato tliomsolvcs from any 
rcspooitbihty for securing tho supply of the rfgtif otasB of fext 

33 Sot lurtltrT deUIlt fr< Ohsp TV Bee. 10 
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books and to confine themselves to the toIc of censors It wopld 
also seem that, m some instances, they find it too difBcult to 
resist the prejudices of Local Authorities and the importunities 
of the authors of school books We advise that the authors of 
school text-books should not be nominated to Text-book Com- 
mittees In our opinion, the part the Text-book Committee 
can play in developing pnmary education on right hnes is so 
important that it is essential that it should be constituted in 
such a way as to command the respect and confidence of all 
who aie mterested in education 

I would add that the membeiship of text book and 
other committees are frequently distiibuted as a patron- 
age and really suitable persons are ignored in favour of 
those whom it is thought expedient to please. 

It IS the common expei lence in every countiy in the 
West, and the Agricultural Commission has also endorsed 
the view, that it is not useful to introduce agriculture as 
•a distinct subject in the syllabus of Primary schools till 
the age of ten Education with an agii cultural bias can, 
however, be given in rural areas by selecting suitable 
text books, by giving to village-school teachers some 
instruction in agiiculture m the training colleges or in 
demonstration farms, by taking pupils for walks in the’ 
fields, by visiting agricultural farms, if there are any 
in the neighbourhood, and by keeping school gardens as a 
pait qf Nature study Agricultural instruction in 
village schools corresponds to wood and metal work m 
urban schools, and it cannot be started before the 
lower middle stage The distinction between school- 
faims and school-gardens is as unnecessary as it is futile. 
This question, as the Agricultural Commission points 
out, can best be decided in each case on its merits A 
small gaiden can always be attached to a farm, but 
land sufficient for farming cannot be secured for every 
school Horticultural instruction is not the only objec- 
tive of school-gardening It supplies useful material for 
object-lessons m the lower classes The gardens, as 
explained in Chapter I, affect village life m generah 

Bombay Type of Aqriculhiral Schools — These 
schools are sometimes called the ‘ Lorn Schools ’ The 
name is derived from the Loni village, where the first 


Q*) Report, pp 637-628 
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Rcliool ot (lie kind uns csfablislicd The coiiryc of instruc 
tion lasts for tno jenrs instruction is given in vemaoulor 
nnd IS both thcoreticnP end jimcticnl Three hours dnily 
are devoted to pmcticnl work Encli bo} m his second 
vear is made responsible for the cnltivalion of an area of 
alioiit one-rpiartcr of an acre He is also required to 
k«]) a dian of Ins dailj work and a cultivation sheet 
of (.xpenscs nnd realisations 

ThcK! schools have licen criticised adversely bv the 
Agncultuml Coniiiiission on two grounds, that thov arc 
e\|)ensivo nnd that they lead to novvlierc It thinks that 
tlipsi schools are an artificial addition to the cihicational 
h\vt(.m and not a natural development of it ^ 

This does not seem to be fair One would like to 
know what the Iwva do after leaving these sehools Do 
thev go back to their own farms or become village 
Icnchcrs or seek employ im nt as clerks? Criticism will 
1)0 justified if the liovs troll) Hit Lorn Schools shift to 
towns and become clerks Agnciiltiiml education of this 
grade IS fret or almost free in every countrv the Gov- 
ernment has to create a demand by offering tvery facility 
for agriciiltiiml cilucation It is not fair to condemn any 
institution on the ground that there is no demand for 
this Ivjic of education from paniits who are willing to 
jiuv tiic actual cost How many jiarents I ask are 
tlicrc in England or foi the mntlov of that in any otlier 
coimlrv who are willing to pay tin actual cost of school 
ing of any tv pc? If tins principle be accepted, I am 
afraid almost all the institutions in cverv country will 
have to t)c closcil It would lie casv to establish a 
diploma-class in the agricultural college at Poona or else 
where for further and more scientific trammg of escep- 
lionallv intclhgont tiovs from the Loni bchools 

Tlio Agricnltnrnl Commission has recommended the 
adoption of the Punjab System whose aim, according to 
Uio official circular, is to enrich tho middlo-sohool 
course m rural areas by the inclusion of agricultural 

20 TIw nSJevti iiidaded In the tb«orctlc«l psrt ol In«tiQCtion are 
the priodplBi ol iiolsulturo iDiinvl Inubandry dmliTlnil, el8nient*^l»t*Dy 
entomolwrj amodlof*! arltbmctic Mid mrvflyins phyMciI and amcnltnral 
aaojranbj ot India Laotnraa ila alto cltan on Tfliica life and atlnnihlp. 
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training, and thus to bring it moie in keeping with the 
environment of the pupils This object is to use agricul- 
tuie as a means of mental discipline and tiammg and as 
an important accessory to the general subjects taught 
in these schools ” Farms about tbiee acies in extent 
aie attached to the schools and six periods per week aie 
devoted to the couise by each of the four classes which 
make up the veinaculai middle-school The Loni 
Schools of Bombay give intensive education to a feAv, 
and the Punjab Schools give an agiicultural bias to a 
large numbei The two svstems, in fact, are comple- 
mentaiy and they seive diffeient pin pose Theie is no 
reason why they may not be inti oduced side by side 

Each piovmce has an agiicultuial college which 
tiams, though not exclusively, persons requiied foi the 
agiicultuial service of the Government Some of these 
colleges are affiliated to the Univeisities, otbeis aie not 
The Agricultural Commission has lecommended their 
affiliation to the Univeisities This is not a veiy vital 
question In England all agiicultuial colleges have been 
recently affiliated to the Univeisities, on the Continent 
they are independent The affiliation of these colleges 
to the Universities will give them an academic status, 
but it may prevent them fiom adapting themselves to 
the needs of the people in various matters The 
Univeisities may insist on excluding fiom the colleges 
students who have not passed the Matriculation or 
the Inteimediate Examination but who may be able to 
deiive benefit from agiicultuial education. If agiiciil- 
tuial colleges aspiie to do something moie than the 
tiainmg of employees for the Agricultuial Depaitment, 
they should admit m laigei uumbeis such students as aie 
likely to do good woik m the fields, iriespective of their 
possessing the ceitificate of a public examination. These 
colleges may also tiain teachers foi secondary agiicul- 
tuial schools, and piovide shoit couises for villages-school 
teachers 

The Boyal Agricultuial Commission has devoted a 
chnptei to education, but considering the limited time 
at then disposal and the impoitance of other aspects of 
agriculture, they could not deal witli the educational 
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problem more thorongblj The public expected to bo 
ad\iic(J nliQut chnnRCfi \n llic courses of infitruction 
sjlln!)U'=ss of stiulioH t.\ninimlionR in'^pcction of nnd 
control o\cr tlic existing roIiooIs nnd colleges for gning 
nn ngnciiltnrnl Inns to gtneni cdnciUion ns nlso nbont 
fht tn ntinn of F])ecinl sclioote for dnerling Ibc mind of 
boss nnd \nimg im n of diffi riiit nttnmmcnts from r loncnl 
to agricultuml purfuiti 

brcTiox 7 

Scrnndarij Eilucalion 

Tlic port wbub bceondnr^ wbooU plnj in tbe 
Indian SM^toni of ediicnlum in just tbc rexerw of tlmt 
nxsigned to tin in in Englniid nnd Fmncc 

Till binglinb I’liblic Schools nnd tbe French Lycies 
OB jwiiUcd out 111 pr< MouM witions nri tin fidenim of 
the t,ngliFh nnd tin French Sistiin of ediicntion In 
Indin the High Schools «cix dcslincil from tbc outset to 
he mcrch pnpnmtor} schools for students intinding to 
join tbe Lnnersiti colkges The iilen tbnt these scliools 
dcfiniteh marked the md of sccondnn education has 
ne\er liecn doxclojicd 

\txiut tliirt\ xenrs ngo, txerx college lind 5 Pre- 
pnmtorj High fecfiool iind the mboollioyh xvore tnught 
hx the college staff in the kuiiil building Tiie tlniver 
sities Commission of ltl 02 recommended tbnt college nnd 
school clnssCR, exen xxben connected togctliLr, sbould be 
conducted in scjiarati ImildingH nnd under RCjinmto 
management A Inrge niimticr of tbesc Prcixnmtor) 
High Schools xxen, ojicntd ijiiitc separate from tbe 
colleges, hut all had oiilj one object in xiexx namely 
preparing students for the TJuixcrsity admission 
letaminntion 

Goxernment accepted the success in the admission 
examination ns passport to special grades of the nubhc 
services nnd this poiicx naturally ImI a Inrge numuer of 
students xvlio nexor intended joining the colleges, to 
pass tbe admission examination ^le number of 
students xxbo actually joined a college after passing tbe 
Matricnlation or admission examination was always less 
than a third of the succcBsful candidates In the year 
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1921-22, only 1,500 out 5,600 successful candidates 
actually joined a college Tins fact was noted by the 
XJnivei'sities Commission of 1902, which recommended 
that “ it would be of great benefit to the Umveisities if 
the Government dnects that the Matiiculation Examina- 
tion be not accepted as a pieliminary or full test foi any 
post in Government service ” The Government, on the 
advice of this Commission, instituted a special examina- 
tion under the name of the School Leaving Exammation 
This new examination was not lecogmsed by the Um- 
versities, and the public geneially opposed this innovation 
on the suspicion that it was a deliberate attempt to stop 
highei education 

The School Leaving Examination pioved a success 
in the United Piovinces foi tv^o reasons (a) The Alla- 
habad Umveisity, by a baie majority, accepted it as 
equivalent to its Matriculation Exammation (b) The 
Government, on the recommendation of the 1902 Com- 
mission, ceased to lecogmse the Matriculation Examina- 
tion as passpoit to seivice The School Leaving 
Examination m the United Piovinces was conducted on 
right lines It took into consideration the school 
lecoids of candidates, and oial and practical tests weie 
conducted bj^ examiners sent to every school The exa- 
mination staited with hopeful piomises, but it giu dually 
degeneiated into a type definitely mfeiioi to that of the 
Allahabad UniversiU^ Matiiculation Examination, for 
leasons explained in the next section 

The secondaiy schools of India have been ciitici'^ed 
because the standaid of geneial education they provide 
IS too low, because they provide only a geneial and not 
a vocational education, because the quality of the English 
teaching which they give is poor, because they devote 
themselves to the teaching of English and discourage the 
Yeinaculars, and finally, in general terms, because they 
aie not national in chaiacter ® These schools have only 
one aim they piepaie candidates foi the Matiicula"- 
tion Exammation A radical change is needed in the 
svstem of secondary education It stands m need of 
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pomo o\crlmuling eo ns to bring it more into line with 
prc-iont-ilnj rcquiremcnfB nnd nupirnfions It is recog 
nipcil too, thnt Rinco c\cn nt host onlj n small portion 
of India s last population can hope to pass hciond the 
stage of secondnn education this education should lie 
sound nnd complete in itself® Secondary eduentinn in 
India lias suffcnd on account of the nt>^cncc ot am polici 
The present ))ohci| of the Goicrnment, wliioh innj Ixi 
called a negative iwlici , IS to iinintnm ns a model one 
Iligh bihool nt the hendfiimrters ot cnch district to 
encourage h\ the system of grants-in aid the richer 
castes nnd communities to cstnhlish their own schools to 
stop niultiphcntion of new schools nnd to discourage new 
cdiientionni cxpenmenls under the etciisc of inclhcicne} 
nnd iinhinUhv nvnlrv This policv has three grnve 
defects — 

(1) Tlic High Schools will nlwsys he concentrated 
ns they now are in Inrpc towns nnd the village jxipiila 
tion nnd persons residing in smaller towns will he 
dcbnrrcd from the hcnefils of secondnrv cilucntion 
Tliorc will be nn overflow, or to use the phmseologv of 
the lalucalion Department nn imlicnlthj nvnlrv nmong 
High Schools in larger towns nnd totnl nhsenee of 
fncihtics for sccondnrj cdncntion in smnllcr (owns Sir 
George Anderson in Ins nnniinl report has drawn ntten 
tion to this unequal distribution He says — 

It Is not uncommon for private Bchoob to bo multipbed 
In urbfm arena m a tpint of competition Such schools are often 
locfttcd n few jarda from each other noractimos even in con 
tl/fuous buildmgf It is to bo fenred thnt the comparatively 
wcnllby urbnn orons have pro6tc<l by the pronaion of fncilitiea 
for ndvrmocd echool education at tho expense of the poorer rural 
tmclB 

(2) B} this motliod only bo\H belonging to richer 

castes nnd communities, who can afford to collect suffi 
cicnt recurring and non recurring capital necessary for 
entitling them to tlio Government grant will bo able to 
receive High School education Tho system of grants is 
in itself \ery defective 

er* India Id 1037 2S by J CmItomi p 867 

30 In Beogtl tbla policy resoltcd In tbft ecttblubment of ft UrgB 
Dinaber ot preptieUry elxioU vrhkh aw adTer»eIy critfemd by tho CilcnlU 
TJnhrrrtlly uoininitriciii in Vol I of fti Eeport 
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(3) The aided High Schools aie mostly denomina- 
tional, such an oigamsation of secondaiy education is 
bound to influence all othei foims of education, and its 
leflection on the politics and cultuie of India is unavoid- 
able. I have biiefly lefeired to the mattei in the 
Inti eduction 

For a population of 247 millions in Biitish India 
there aie 2,687 High Schools viuth 7,94,201 pupils In 
addition to the High Schools which piepaie pupils lor the 
Matriculation Examination, theie aie 2,864 feeder 
schools which aie called Middle Schools They aie main- 
tained at a cost of 61 crores of iiipees 

In the year 1921-22, the total cost of the main- 
tenance of secondaiv schools was 42 millions, of which 
about 38 millions weie lealised from tuition fees while 
the Government giant was only 14 millions, i e , one- 
thnd of the total cost Ovei six millions weie paid by 
the paients m the foim of donations and subsci iptions 
and the balance of about foni millions was contiibuted 
by the Municipal and District Boaids The Public 
Funds contributed only 36 pei cent of the entiie cost of 
secondaiv education and the paients paid about 64 pei 
cent in the foim of subsci iptions and tuition fees, a pio- 
poition unique for India 

I now give the cost of tuition pei scholai fiom 
difieient sources 


Aval age Annual Cost of Educating a Pupil in an Anglo- 
Veinaculai School foi Boys in 1921-22 



Total 

From 

From Funds 


From Dona- 

Province, 

Annual Cost 

Govt 

of Local 

From Fees 

tions and 


per Scholar 

Funds 

Authorities 


Subscriptions 

Mndias 

41 3 

8 2 

2 7 

23 

7 4 

Bombay 

68 1 

23 0 

1 6 

29 8 

13 7 

Bengal 

30 3 

50 

0 9 

19 2 

5 2 

United Pio- 






vmces 

85 2 

42 7 

1 4 

26 6 

14 5 

Punjab 

44 0 

13 3 

42 

18 0 

8 5 

Bunn a 

99 1 

56 5 

— 

31 2 

11 4 

Bihai A 






Oris^ia 
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16 1 

— 

19 2 

9 1 

31 Bieliey, 

voi n. p 
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{rrriqr /Inniinf Cf)<l 0/ t iliiralnni it Pupil tn Annin 
Vrrnanilnr '^rhnnl fur ISwji in IVl "2— (fontd ) 
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<tl il ilifliriilu rii( in fniri lire clilfirent 

in ilidi n lit [iniMiiri (niurillt |a ikiiij tin ni'.leni 
'if ;’nill« III Till lull ini'i I»I> nli.nriiA — 

10' Till •T'lliiii ttliirli Iniiiti tin unnt ritlier tn n 
pm)Kirlion nf tfit i|)|im\c<l 1 \|h mliliirr nr tn a fixed fme 
tun of till Mini pnniilixl li\ ilu ninna^rrs from other 
fanircp* ini'hidiiij: fu 1 

IIP Till St tun nliieli liniil- tin cmnt with refer 
(HIT to n '■tnnilnnl -cite of expenditure laid down h\ 
('inernim lU for e 11 h l\ pc of <m hnoli as milTieirnt to mam 
t nil It 111 n Hate nf eflieieiiex 

In pmetiei m liinl llinl the major fiortion of the 
■tmnt poi “1 tn tin winithnr Inenlitu-i and the wenlthicr 
tla'ii “I Ilf iienjile In wlinin the n ccipt of grant la more 
a liixiin tliaii a neei>iait\ Tin nniiner of ralciilation 
la \ir> jierpliMiig and craiil ip nreli gnoii at the right 
tiiiiL A jvr-ion who liaa 1)\ erealing local eiithiiAiasni 
eolli'cteil fmida Piilliuciil tn run 11 pchnol with the help 
of Ooicriimcnl print ih peldoin encoiimgeil In (he Edii 
cation Department at tin right moment According to 
their red tape p\-.Ii.iii a three xcars nntict ip iiccessnn 
and this [a-riod ip enough to throw cold water on pcoplop 
enthiiPiaHm It la dcpirnhlc to proiido a 6xed amount 

32 nrjvirt t3 U^otxl Uj Ibe I2ep«rtmrat 

(loT<*ronrfnt nf lOflU 
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each year m the budget foi such casual grants as may 
be given by the Mmistei undei the advice of a Special 
Committee suggested in Section 4 

The real solution of this and other difficulties refeiied 
to in the pieceding paiagraphs is that the Government, 
like most countries in the West, should take the entire 
responsibility foi secondaiy education, and establish its 
own schools in each locality Expeiimental schools sup- 
poited by libeial grants may be established by educational 
oiganisations The money now paid by the people in 
the form of donations and high fees may be collected by 
additional taxation 

High Schools should not be legaided as annexes to 
Colleges, but secondaiw education should be regarded as 
the end of a definite stage of education and comses should 
be modified accoidmgly A large number of students, 
as in other countries, uill be dnected to practical life and 
technical education, and Degree Colleges will thus be 
relieved fiom the influx of students who are not leallv 
meant foi higher education 

A piomiuent featuie of the Indian High Schools is 
then stiikmg umfoimity In the eyes of the Inspectors, 
who aie mostly responsible foi them, this is an advantage 
as it facilitates inspection, but it is, in fact, a grave 
defect Tlie organisation, the method of instruction, and 
the daily loiitme differ very little, whether the institu- 
tion IS an Islamia School on the Frontier oi a Govern- 
ment High School in Madras “ Mr Sanderson savs that 
a tour aftei an interval of five years will reveal an 
amazing monotony in tlie class-ioom “ If one visits a 
certain class at a ceitain time of the year, one finds the 
same sentences being taught m the same way with the 
same emphasis and Avith the same mispronunciation ” 

Gomsrs of InsU iiciion — The courses of mstiuction 
in the secondaiy schools are dominated by the examina- 
tion svllahns pi cpaied liy the Univeisity They consist of 
Enghffi, Mathematics (Aiitlimetic, Algebra up to smrple 
equations and Geometiy), History of India, Geography, 
tlie Yeinaculai and one optional subject, which may be 
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in Iiitinii rinc^icil Lmnonpi* nn niltlifionnl coiitx of 
or niirl ( huiii^lrr In pcuni pro- 

vintf^, nmlilili i m wlrclctl pctiooU Inrl^ tiVo up wood 
Work -i(.ririiliiirr or (Inwiiip m phro ot CIn ^ic-i or 
‘'Oil (in IViV mp I- nniipiil'^itw in lowir llio 

linotimii ot iii>tt notion in lowi r rb'.'-i - is ^ cmnriilnr lint 
11) liiplirr Ht o il j ] npli I) Hii'rr ik n inoipiiiont 
n m in 0Mr\ pn"inn itrninniliiiK tint tlic mnliiim of 
III Inirlion nod isinmnlmii ol liml up to tin M iiri 
riilition flTpi ■■limiM tx tin \fnncnlir 

I’nviU nndiiiip or jiritnli tuition is i iiiikiik' 
(nttirc of odiicTlinii m Indinii Uiqli Rrliools 'Hu 
oonior ftnilMits 'oliool nn tiri. wjniplinu noii dorks 
(rum (>0\I niiiiuit lint jirnnti ofTin - in ( npnput In tin 
pannf’- of ndnr Imrs to ti idi ono or two Iioiirs ttrrt 
diiv nl till ir lion p< In mpplt mciit tin ilplrrlitt tiiidiinp 
ol tlir idinots ntid to pnptri llio lio\« for ))roinolion 
t-Miiiin itions 

rnnuninc for lyimimtioii is nn t stili|i«li«l nml 
rccopni'isl institution Tlip l•n^lrr rlnss is givpn spmiil 
Inti for cninimnp nllnl I’rtpimtimi l-pmp ‘ pist 
Ix-fori tlio (Sintinilions Tlio |H.no<] of papnntion 
Icivt \arlis vitli tin iiiijMiiiinco of tlio ("snnimnlion 
In nst of piililic txniniintion« it oxtcnds to four nml 
simicttiili s to PIS wi'rl.M Tlio tnclicrx during tins 
jvniKl, Im'i nn worl in tin sdiool while priMito tutors 
nn 111 prrnt di ninnd I'n pimtioii lm\c nnd prnalc 
ronrlitnp nro tin ineMlnlilt mnspijncneos of the present 
Mdi ni of e\niiiimtioiis 

I’nrciili vls'iirinliiiii — Tin i-o onlinntioii of sdiool 
tyliiMtion mill lionit tmininp is on iniportnnl cdiicrilionnl 
prohhni In dot rdiool llii hots nltiml srliools for Ino 
hours n dn\ nnd imniils ire rcs|iousilik for tin Imining 
of diildren during tin rtinnining (leriod Tencliers nnd 
pnniils nro tqunllt tsimsnitsl iii protiding licnitht n*- 
crentions for I)om< outsidi. the doss rooms nnd n fretpicnl 
inltrdinnge of ticws lietween them in terj dcsinible 
Purents Associntions, on the lines doscrilicd in pretious 
dinpicrs, will sene a useful piiriioBO 'Tlicj will gite 
opportunities to lendicrn mid parents to meet together 
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and discuss how class teacliing can he co-ordinated with 
home training 

The Teaclnnq of Enghsli — The teaching of English 
m India has suffered considerably on account of the rival 
theoiies advanced from time to time bv peisons who had 
a hand in the di awing up of the couises of instruction m 
English The question has often been asked Should 
English he taught in India like Latin in the Public 
Schools of England, oi should it be taught accoidmg to 
the method now followed by tlie Biitish Schools and 
Umveisities foi the teaching of English'? We cannot 
follow either of these methods; English is not the 
language of the country and it is ceitainly not a dead 
language like Latin English cannot be taught on the 
lines ot teaching the modem spoken languages in Biitish 
Schools, wheie baldly one out of 100 students can speak 
them even aftei studying them foi about six yeais 
Though English is not the mothei -tongue of Indians, its 
impoitance is as gieat as that of^Peisian dniing the 
Mughal lule This is due to tin ee causes English is 
the medium of instiuctioii m the Umveisities and, to a. 
great extent, also in the High Schools, it is the Couit 
language, and the language of the Government, it is the 
only common medium of communication between the 
peoples of the diffeient piovinces of India, who speak 
diffeient languages 

The English people, on account of their geographi- 
cal position, have never felt the need of being good 
linguists and then mode of teaching of modem European 
languages is not an ideal one Then system of teaching 
Classics IS as good and as scholaily as those of Fiance and 
Geimany, though it diffeis fiom them in some impoitant 
lespects I have not seen any Englishman, who has 
not lived m Fiance and Geimany, able to speak the 
Fiench and Geiman languages aft'ei leaving his school. 
Indians, both Hindus and Mohammedans, have been 
accustomed foi centuiies to learning foieign languages 
wuth a perfection that one associates with the mother- 
tongne, they are, consequently, moie co mpetent than the 

34 See Footnote 1 on p 215 , 179 different languages and 544 different 
dialects are spoken in India 
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Englisli pwiple to detcmunc the method h\ \vl\ich English 
slimild Ik* t^ugl^t in Indmn Bcliooh nnd college'^ At the 
Haiiio liini onl\ Lnghyihnirii mn corrcctl\ tench the pro 
luineintion iiml ncrtnl of their Inngungc I am, therefore, 
inrhnod to l>chc\c thnt arrangement*' should be made, 
J>o^sll^le for the teaching of Englmh h\ persona 
^\l»o can claim it ns tlicir mother longue The method 
of instruction should 1 m n comhiintion of the methods 
iiMialU followed for teaihing the Classics and for teach- 
ing modern LurojKnn Inngunges nnd tlie motiur tongue 
Now I come (o '•ome details of tlic rival theories 
1 or the toaeliing of 1 nghsh tlit Imuersitics Commis- 
sion of IflCW rt'oommended as follows — 

(1^ Toxl lK>ok« m huRti^U ehnuld not bo prL«crib<Ml for the 
Malncutntion tlio coui^o should bo described m general 

1 nn" t h^t ol boobft being given bv wiu of lUuntmtion (2) In 
th*» higlur rmirwc-e ihc booie riiould Ih. chosen ns examples of 
hnguigi. nnd bI\1o nnd sliowld bo studied more or less inmutcly 
IjookH i^hlch doni uiih Im histon and crdicisrii of lUemr} 
wnr^s which the sludints hnxL no opporluniU of readme 
should not Ito includt*d (ai Tlic Lnghsh course for the M A 
dri*T L shniihj l»e romhinM with n course in Vcmotular or in an 
I ’\<it m or Weal cm ctus^Kid luogunge 

Sir Cunidns Rniu rjis. a memher of the Commission, 
look exception to Iht. nhohtion of text IxKiks in the- 
teaching of hllgh^h m Matriculation nnd snid thnt 
tltc oliject which his colleagues had in mind would he 
heller secured h\ proscnlung smlnlile tixt liooks tlinn b\ 
lilt plan reeommended in the rcjiort ” 

Tlie detailed studv of text )>ooks has lictn a contro- 
\(rsml topic m tlie United Proiinces The advocates of 
School Tx*nMng Examination condemned the Mntncula 
tion Examination of llu Allahabad Univcrsitv on the 
ground that tlie knowledge of English d[spl^^cd b\ the 
Matncidnlion candidates was defective ns the students 
crammed notes on the prescribed text books Tlicy 
thought tlmt lictter results could bo obtained b% omitting 
the text iKKikfi nitogether The fijsfem recommended hy 
the Uni\rrfliticfl Commission of 1903 was tned but a 
few ^enrs later several Head Masters petitioned the 
School Tjenving Board, that bv the abolition of text books 

35 Report of Uie Commlmao p 91 
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tbe stondaul of Knglibli instead of being impioved liad 
gone down; and tbc use of text books ^^as once more 
lestoied talej on, it was tbongbl nccessaiy to Jinve 
some text books foi detailed study in addition to a few 
books foi lapid leading, tbe lattei being as difficult as 
the foimei and frequently inteicbanged in successive 
3 ^eais The position ol English a<- a foieign language 
and as a medium of insti uction was discussed by a lepie- 
sentative Confcicncc which met in Simla m 1917 Tbe 
Conlerence came to no definite conclusion. 

The rapid change of text books, vhich is due to tbe 
pel suasion of text book wiiteis, exciciscd in evei} (on- 
ceivablc manner, is another cause of tbe defectne 
teaching of English A student, vho fails on account 
of Ins impel feet acquaintance with his English text 
books, should naturally be leqiiiicd to read the hooks 
over again, but he is asked to lead new books instead, 
and in half the piesciibcd time Add to this the laziness 
of those teacheis, whose knowledge of English is any- 
■thing but quite satisfactoiy, m getting up the nev text 
books eveiy yeai and piepaiing their class lessons 

The diiect method of teaching English is useful, 
piovided it is employed m addition to, and not as a sub- 
stitute for the detailed study of text boolcs The teaching 
of English m the Univeisities has snffeied lecently on 
.account of the ovei -enthusiasm of teachei s who liave taken 
Honouis degiee in the English language fiom the Biitish 
Universities. They condemn the tiaditional method 
followed by the Indian school-master and do not fully 
appreciate that English is not the mothei -tongue of an 
Indian student and that he has not lead the imiioitant 
works of standaid authois as an English student has 
■done The modem method of teaching English can only 
be useful if it is emjiloyed in addition to, and not as a 
-substitute foi our classical method of insti uction It is 
uni vei sally admitted that the standaid of English is 
going down, even in England herself, and a radical 
change in the method of instruction and mode of exami- 
nation is necessary The frequent change of text books 
is economically unsound and academically a measuie of 
houbtful utility 
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SrcTiON R 

lull niirrfmlr College^ 

Tlip (orm ‘ liiUnnc(lmt(' Cnllopo waa first intro- 
iluml In tlip Cnlriilti UnucrsiU ( ommiBsion These 
Jnli niiiflnlc Cnlhcps wen inkn(1e<l to lip entirch dillcr- 
eiif fnim till ''i ennil Rnde Colli pra ' eonilemncd bv 
llie I iinirsitips OomniHsion iii lofc Tt is ncccs 
s-in tlionpht the ( •nminissimi tlint the work now 
done in the InlemietlmU eln«'-es of tlie Tlnneraily rIiouIiI 
1m tniisferreil to inslitiilions of n new l\-pp to lie kniown 
ns lull rmedinti Cnihpp- to fie orpnniMMl nnd conducted 
nccordinp to the im Ihoil npiiroprmte for seliool work to 
lie distributed o\er i\ir\ port of Bmpnl, nnd to lie 
phccd under tin Mime puirnt direction i\» the Hipb 
I'liplisli bebools ^ The Cnnimis«ion tboiigbt tbnt the 
Mitricnlntion bAnniiimtioii nt the npc of sistccn nnd the 
Inti nniilintL bMimnulion nt llie npc of ciphtecn corre 
spondiMl to the Innior School nnd Ibi fccnior School (or 
Miilrii nlntion) i snniinittioii in tin I iiiteil Kingdom nnd 
tlint tlin Inti niiedinti L\nmiintion should mark the ond 
of secoinlmw whintion nnd In eoiisidere<l ns n iieeessnrj 
(linlificition lor ndiiiission to tin ( niiersitt 

The Inti niicilinti ( ollepi ns contemplntcd b\ the 
Coninii'-sion wns to fultil n two-fold purpose — it wns to 
jiroiidc in the first plnr< n tmininp tlint would qiinhfj 
its atiidcnts for idinission to the Cniiemiti m nil its 
fnculties sccondU tin tmininp piTCii wns tilso to enable 
till, atiidpiita iitkr conipletiiip tlicir courws to enter the 
\nrioiis practicnl oceiipntioiis of lifi. The Commission 
oiitlimsl 11 inriLly of mkhiiohhI subjeefs for the instnic 
tmn of which nrmnpeniints were to lio miidc in ccrtnin 
i-plected Inteniieiliiile Cxillipis The Intcrmcdiato 
Collepes were iiiti iiiled In be llipli Sccondnrj pchools 
imparting socnlionnl tmininp in the anmc manner na (ho 
modem Centml nehoola of England or the Atlmnceil Pri 
mnrv Bchoola of Tmiicc Tlio Commission further re 
commended that these colligca alionld employ a staff of 
siipenor qunlificntions ncconhng to its cnloidntions the 
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additional cost foi maintaining these colleges, apait tiom 
Imilding and equipment (accoiding to the scale of salaiies 
exi'^tmg in 1918), vv’as twenty lakhs a year The Com- 
mission fuithei hoped that the degree course would be 
extended to thiee yeais aftei the Inteimediate 

The United Provinces adopted without modification 
the scheme of the Inteimediate Colleges as lecommended 
hv the Calcutta Umveisity Commission The Punjab 
established Inteimediate Colleges with a two yeais’ 
course, but the Univeisitv continued to presciibe their 
coiiises of instiuction and to conduct the Inteimediate 
and the Matiicnlatioii Examination Some othei Pio- 
wncGs attempted to adopt the scheme, but they gave it 
Up aftei a fcAv yeais’ tiial 

The plan of the Intermediate Colleges, as oiithiied 
by the Commission, was misundeistood and its icconi- 
mendations were wiongly applied The Refoim 
Scheme came into opciation soon after the publication of 
the lepoit of the Calcutta Unneisity Commission, and all 
the available funds weie devoted to the expansion of mass 
education The Inteimediate Colleges weie allowed to 
star\e, no piovision was made foi vocational tiaimiig, 
and tlie} veic in lact no hettei than second-grade aits 
college^, They nevei co-oidinaled the teaching in 
vaiiou< classes the <=011001 classes weie taught bv the 
school metliods and tlie college classes by the college 
methods i\Ir Pichcy sa>s m Ins Quinquennial 
Repoii — 

Some (if the college teachers do not care to leach school 
ohipses, ^\h^lc il Icicheis, ucruilcd for school wo)l., oe )cf|Ui)Cfl 
to tench college cla'^sc'^, thcic is ^mne rish that the slandnid 
of instniction in the^-e clas«;es nin\ dctcriorale Some of 

He (ohIkps ln\c done htiie more than foimal ( 1 let turmg 
in<i ah iidoncd thor iulc'n.il woih, thus mahnig things woist 
then ill' s wti' hefore 

Tlie fnlci mediate Boaid in the Uniled Piomihcs 
ua" (-tahhUu'd in 1922 it rnndiiots the Inteimediate 
and the Jlitib 8flK»ol examination It'. Cornimtlei's. ol 
foui-e h.ue not the ^ame Matus as tho^e of tlie A II. di, (had 
rin\fi-its and Iheie is n (onsufiuahly Aveighty opinion 
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m tiip UnncruitiCR of the United Provinces that tlie 
pencml stniidnrd of tcncliing nnd examination has gone 
<lomi b\ the transfer of Intermediate Examination from 
the Unnersities to the Board Tlie Ifatnculation or 
High School examination has definilciv Bulfcrcd The 
School Lcaiing Certificate examination, which used to be 
conducted bj the Dejiartment lieforc the establinbment 
of the Board was \cn efficient, nnd t)ie Director of 
Public Instruction in bis recent rcjiort admits that the 
practical diffieiiltics of examination nnd administration, 
consequent on the increased niimlier of institutions and 
candidates, led the Bonn! to nliolish Iroth practical exn 
mination in science nnd oral examination in English in 
the High bcliool exnimiintioii hroin the i xpcricnco of 
the United Pitninces of Agra nnd Oiidli nnd other Pro- 
vinces mj individual opinion is that Ihoiigb the Depart- 
mental Boardfl nrc lietter ounlified to control High Schools 
nnd to conduct the High School examinations the Inter- 
mediate examination maj vvell lie left to the Universities 
who can conduct it more efficientlj than the Boards The 
teaching of the Inlcrmevliafe classes mnj bo conducted m 
a varietj of wavs The Degree colleges if tlioy so desire, 
may have Intermediate classes as at present but Inter 
mediate students should not be allowed to overshadow 
the Degree students To remove the congestion causcil 
by a large number of junior students in Degree colleges 
some selected High ‘^liools mnv be jiermittcd to open 
IntcrmediDtc classes as is now done in the United 
Provinces, or separate Intcmicdiate Colleges mnv be 
organised as has been done in the Punjab The Inter 
mediate classes in each case should provide for vocational 
instniction on tlie lines recommended by the Calcutta 
Universitv Commission 

The London University also permits High Schools 
to retain tlieir students for Intermediate instruction ® 
In provinces having more than one University, Idte tlie 
United Provinces nnd Madras, the temtonal jiinsdiction 
of each Universitv should bo determined nnd the Inter 
mediate colleges affiliated only to the Universities in 
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^\liO'ic tcmtonal jurisdiction thc^ are situated Un 
healthv riialrj inll thus be a^Oldell 

Section 5) 

UnipcrsiticK and Uniremty Colleges 
Tlio three oldest Universities of India — Calcutta, 
BoniIm> and Madras — -ncro estnblislied in 1868 ns affi 
hating Universities on the model of the London Univer- 
sitv, ns It was then constituted Teaching was done 
cntirclj b\ colleges scattered all over the country and 
situated several hundred miles avvav from the Universitj 
centrc-s These colleges in the Continental sense were 
miniature I niversitie-s but had no ixivver to conduct 
examinations or to avrard degrees They provided ins- 
tnictmn and looked after the residence and general wel- 
fare of the students The Universities determined the 
qualifications for admission prescribed the courses of 
studv conducted the examinations and awarded degrees 
to successful candidates There was nothing in this 
Bvstoin to limit the number of colleges affiliated to a Uni- 
versit) and the growing demand of education was met 
not bv increasing the number of Universities, but by 
increasing the number of affiliated colleges Some of 
the affiliated colleges were over a thousand miles from 
the University headquarters with the result that the 
sujiervision of the llmversitj became nominal Two 
more Universities — Allahabad and Punjab — of tlio same 
tvjx! were added in the eighties of the last contury” 
to relievo the Calcutta University from its overgrowing 
size Tho colleges were mven the option of affiliating 
themselves to any of the Universities and tbev naturally 
selected tho more lenient task master This and a num 
ber of other questions were referred to tho Universities 
Commission presided over by Raleigh which is generally 
known as Lord Curzon s Commission The Commission 
in order to stop unhealthy rivalry, recommended tern 
tonal junsdiotlon for each University It further recom- 
mended that tho Universities should undertake teaching 
work and appomt their own professors A common Act 

io Tbq PBPidj Pnlrertity w tn^683 tad the 

UalTcnlty In 1B87 
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{called the Indian Universities Act) was framed for all 
Universities in 1904 The political i edistribution of India 
in 1911, howevei, created new piovinccs and the Govein- 
ment of India decided in 1913 that the territorial juris- 
diction of each University was to coincide with the pro- 
vincial jurisdiction and this could only be secuied by 
establishing a sepai ate University foi each of the 
chief piovinces of India The overgi owing size of the 
Univeisities, the slackness in supervision of instruction 
and examination, the difficulty of accommodation, and 
the competition between the University and the colleges 
were moie maiked in Calcutta than elsewhere and led to 
the appointment of the Calcutta University Commission, 
piesided over by Sir Michael Sadler, which recommended 
the gradual leplacement of affiliating Universities by 
unitaiy teaching and lesidential Univeisities with no affi- 
liated colleges. A few teaching Universities were estab- 
lished immediately after the publication of the repoit,'’^ 
and the Allahabad University was leoigamsed on 
the lines lecommended by the Calcutta University 
Commission 

Unitary teaching Universities of the type of modern 
English Universities may be established with great 
advantage, but affiliating Universities cannot be alto- 
gether dispensed with in a vast countiy like India, As 
Mr. Richey points out in his Quinquennial Review ' — 

Although the growth of unitary teaching universities has 
been a mark^ and satisfactory feature of the development of 
higher education during the past five years, there wiU always 
be in India a need for umversities of the affiliating type 

There aie m India seventeen Univeisities at present, 
some of which aie of the affiliating tyjie while others are 
unitary teaching institutions Some of these teaching 
Universities, like Cambridge and Oxford, have Colleges 
situated m the same town The Benares and Aligaih 
Univeisities are denominational in the sense that all 
the members of their Comts must, according to their 
Charters, be persons of the same denomination — ^Hindus 
in the case of Benares, and Muslims m the case of 


41 Dacca, LucIbow, Ahgarli and Delhi 

42 Eichey, p 64 
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Aligarh Tlic^c Um\crBiUc 8 arc prohibited, b^ their 
Charier, from imposing anj religious tost on tcaclicrs and 
stndenfs, regarding tlic appointment of tcachcni and tlia 
admission of students Benares 'Dnivcrsity is a teaching 
biiivcrsiti, but it has the college sjstcm also and can 
nfiilinle mIiooIs all oicr India Aligarh Umiersil} has 
no college ajstcin and cannot nllilinte schools outside 
Aligarh district Tlicsc Ino Universities are private 
Liniicrsiiics hut receive Government grants 

There arc at present eight Medical Colleges in 
India winch are all constituent colleges of local Univer- 
sities Sii. of these colleges arc maintained bj the State 
and two are pnvato institutions receiving grants from 
the Government The minilier docs not inchide Lady 
Hardingc Medical College for Women at Delhi winch is 
not nfliliatcd to an) Univcrsit) Besides these eight 
colleges which train medical graduates each province 
has secondary schools tor medical eiluralion wlioso 
diploma liolders arc entitled to take charge of dispcnsanes 
and hospitals I hove seen secondnrv technical scliools 
in Furopo and also secondary agnciilturnl and secondary 
commercial schools but I never licard of secondary medi- 
cal schools and secondary theological schools anywhere 
The old Persian proverb bns rightly warned the world 
against the establislimont of tlicsc secondary sdiools 
J^\ i fti - which means 

A half educated plivsician is a danger to life, and a 
Iialf-oducatcd mtilla is a danger to faith 

Tlie cxiBtmg secondary schools of medicine can all 
he rais^ to the status of medical colleges at a slight cost 
The argument against such a step is that medical 
graduates will not care to settle down in small country 
places for which the students of secondary schools are 
more suitable Sucli nn argument is usnallv advanced 
by persons who arc jealous about tlieir private practice 
it 13 ccrtamly not valid in these days of mass education 
All medical colleges have a limited accommodation 
and there is a keen competition for admission Admis 


43 CtlcBtu C2) Bonil**y (i) Lahore LUciiKW r»tT5t 
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Sion IS regulated by the universities to which the colleges 
are attached The system w^orks well in provinces which 
have a single medical college and a single university; but 
in provinces having more than one university, it cannot 
work satisfactorily unless the admission is controlled 
either by the Minister of Education, as in France, or by 
a committee on which all the universities of the provinces 
are represented. 

In several provinces, colleges for the study of Ayur- 
vedic''*’ and Unam'^ systems of medicine have been estab- 
lished; in the United Provinces, they are attached respec- 
tively to Benares and Aligarh Universities with the object 
of assimilating them with modern science Similar pro- 
posals are undei consideration in Bengal 

Some of the Engineering and Agricultural Colleges 
aie attached to the Univeisities while others awaid their 
own diplomas All the agricultural colleges are main- 
tained by the Departments of Agriculture 

The accommodation in all the professional colleges 
is limited, and students who fail to secure admission are 
compelled to go to foieign countries, of coiiise if they can 
afford the expenses The medical colleges in India pro- 
duce eveiy year only one medical graduate for each 
million people 

Advnimtration — The old affiliating Universities 
have four administrative bodies (1) The Senate, which 
IS the legislative body, and the members of which are 
mostly nominated by the Provincial Government; (2) 
The Syndicate, which is the executive body of the univer- 
sity and controls its finances its membeis are elected 
mainly by the Senate, (3) Faculties elected by the Senate: 
(4) Department of studies for each subject appointed bv 
the faculties Teaching work jii some umveisities is con- 
trolled by a separate committee The universities ha\e 
two executive officers — the Vice-Chancellor nominated 
b\ the Chancelloi (the Gosernoi of the ProMnee), and 
the Eegistrar, appointed by the Senate Modem teach- 
ing uuueisities ha\e all followed the constitutions of the 

Old Indian system 

) » (treek svstom ■which v.as dcYoIoped and practised in Islanuc 
ouatr cs 
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modem iinnersities of England, and have a Court, an 
Exccutuc Council, an Academic Council, Fac\iltie<< and 
Departments of atudica The Vice-Chancellor la Cie 
Chairman of the Court, the Executive and the Academic 
Councils finances arc controlled bv the Govemment 
uliicli provides fiinda for these universities The Vice- 
Chancellor in these univcrsitiea is both the academic and 
and the executive head of the institution The non- 
academic control vhich is exercised bv tlie President of 
tlie Executive Council in the English tfniversities is here 
exercised by the Govemmcjit The Benares and Aligarh 
Universities are private institutions and theu- non 
academic control is cxcrciEod bv the Vice-Chancellor ns 
the representative of the communities who finance the 
universities The academic control is exercised bv a 
special ofheer called the Pro-A ico-Chancellor In 
Benares the Pro-Vicc-Chanccllor is the Secretary of the 
Court and the Executive Council and he further exercises 
his academic powers as the Principal of the Central 
Hindu College which is the nucleus of the Benares Uni- 
versity The Aligarh University Act unlilro the Benares 
University Act nlwlishcd the hf A 0 College and the 
Begistrar acts as the Secretary of the Court and the 
Council The Pro-Vice-Chnnccllor is not the assistant 
of the Vice-Chancellor 

Admtsswii — The Matnculation examination, which 
students arc expected to take at the age of sixteen is the 
qualifnng examination for admission to most univer 
sities but no student can join the modem universities “ 
until he has passed the Intermediate examination The 
Matnculation examination of the London University, and 
tlie parallel examinations conducted by seven other 
authorities ■" which entitle successful candidates to ad- 
mission into the Bntish Universities are considered bv 
the Indian Universities as equivalent to their Matncula 
tion examination students who have passed these exami- 
nations can join the old universities but are not allowed 
admission into tlie modem Indian Universities, which 

16 Duel IjnckDow AUgirfi loS ndbl ind i«org 03 li«a Pnlrtnlty c£ 
AlUhftb«i. 

^7 8tt CIi*p I Bee 10 p 48 
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consider the Intermediate Examination alone as a neces- 
sary qualification for admission On the othei hand, 
most Biitisli XJmveisities do not consider the Intei- 
mediate examination of an Indian Umveisity as equi- 
valent to then Matriculation They put a second class 
giaduate and a fiist class Intel mediate of an Indian 
Umveisity on the same level as tlieir own thud division 
matriculate I have discussed the matter in detail m 
Chaptei I, Section 10 I believe that a mattei of this 
kind should be taken up by the Congress of the Ilnivei- 
sities of the Biitish Empire 

The diveisity in the standard of the Matriculation 
examination is as great in India as in the United 
Kingdom Attention is paiticulaily diawn to it by the 
Government of India in their statistical le^iorts The 
percentage of passes vanes fiom 26 7 in Madias to 78 6 
in Bengal In my opinion the high peicentage of passes 
does not necessaiily indicate a low standaid of examina- 
tions othei factois must also be taken into considera- 
tion. The peicentage of passes in the Euiopean Umvei- 
sities IS higher than the highest in India, but their 
standaid is not challenged The Boaid of Education in 
England has lecently appointed a Standing Committee 
foi secuimg an equivalence of standaid A similar 
committee appointed by the Government of India is lilcely 
to do useful work and its advice, if unpiejudiced, will 
always be welcome 

AccommodaUon — The housing of Umveisity stu- 
dents at present is lamentable and lequiies eaily soiution. 
It IS inoie seiious in India than in England, as persons 
holding moderately lesponsible positions in this country, 
aie not prepared to let out one or tw^o looms of their 
houses to students Students can only engage unfui msh- 
ed flats 01 houses, or live m college hostels Some live m 
cheap, unhealthy and undesirable surioundmgs Those 
who reside in lented houses have no healthy lecreation 
for then leisuie houis and not unfrequently mix in unaca- 
demic society, wKich is detrimental to their studies All 


48 Eicbej, p 86 

49 Ohap I, Sec 2 
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iinl\criii(ic< linvc fnkcn nocc'i'an prccnutions nnd frnmed 
rhltomle rcpitlntions for llio (ni|>er\ iunn of siich Btiidonts, 
lull (lie rrgiilflfionfl ore mrcK (iiforced Tlio real solii 
lion IS nmjdc pronwon of hostel nrcommodotion charging 
niodcrotc fees its clienpness should lie on indiiremcnt for 
(he stiidcnls But unfnriiiimtclj, living in hostels in 
Indin is iium exjienRuc limn in lodgings In big 
towns such 08 Cnlciittft, Inrge hostels, providing nccom 
modntinn to iiniversih sliideiits reading in ditfcrcnt 
rollcpes nnd ehnrping rediircd fees from poor students on 
the lines of the (leminn nnd Cveko hostels at Prague, 
mm lie useful (see p It’S) 

Degrees — The degrees nwnnlcil h\ the Indinn 
universities ore the some as ihasc nwarded hv the English 
'Universities hverv Univcrsilv has on Honours nnd a 
Pass course for the B A and rt Sc evaminations Tho 
Honours courses in most universities diller from the Pass 
courses merely in ipmntitv than in qunlitj , the Honours 
students licing required to take a fen additional papers in 
a few more tiranchcs of the siibjeet On account of tlio 
peculiar svstem of examinations the want of laboratories 
and lihmnes nnd the absence of leisure, scholnrship 
IS seldom attained nnd research work is onlv done on a 
moderate scale 

Itejereuec 1 thrarics — At present tlierc is not a single 
librarj in India which ninv be compared with that of a 
modemte sired Unnemtv in Europe The librnrj of a 
training college in Pans lias 276 000 Iiooks (see p 201) 
No librar) in India has tho back issues of even important 
Icnmcil periodicals and all the standard works of 
emment authors Tlic absence of a good referonoe 
librar) is kecnlv felt br every research student, nnd 
Indinn students who liavo done research work m 
European Universities are very much handicapped on 
their return to this countrj Tlio Imperial Libniry of 
Calcutta, though it is tho best library we have jn India, 
IS much below tho mark * The Government of India 
should give large grants to this library and allow books 

GO I tA coonlt two book* oa EtUptk) Poiietioiir] I made 

eDqoirie* an ow India and focmd that I coold not conrUt them tfll I made 
a trip to liorope. 
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to be iBsued to College and University libraries all over 
India, as is done in German Universities 

Medium of Instruction — On account of the peculiar 
position of India, the question of the medium of instruc- 
tion 18 not so simple as it looks at the first sight English 
is the only common vehicle of expression between the 
people of the North and of the South. Languages differ 
from province to province, and even m the same province 
several languages are spoken; and none of these languages 
is sufficiently developed to provide instruction in the 
higher branches of learning The spoken languages have 
developed into literary languages since the coming of the 
British to this country, and English has remained the 
common medium of communication. Besides, English 
is the official language in the country, and a good com- 
mand of the English language is necessary for Govern- 
ment appointments The Calcutta University CommiS' 
Sion recommended the use of English as the medium of 
examination and instruction in the Universities, but they 
were m favour of the optional use of the Vernaculars in 
the Matriculation examination. Several universities have 
now allowed the use of the Vernaculars in the Matri- 
culation examination, and the Osmama University 
conducts all its teaching and examinations in the 
Vernacular It is still in an expeiimental stage and 
no inference can yet be drawn The teacheis of one 
province are usually engaged to examine and lecture in 
the unnersities of other provinces, and not infrequently 
students also migiate. It is as difficult in India to choose 
a common Indian language as it is in Europe Considei- 
ing the present position, I am personally of opinion that 
the Vernacular should be the medium of instruction and 
examination in the primary schools and English in the 
unnersities Option may he allowed in the secondary 
‘schools The \crnaculai wull continue to be used more 
largely than at present; and the position will substantially 
alter aftci ten }ears, both on account of the changes in 
the political situation and on account of the development 
ol the Provincial Veinaculars 

The universities at present arc supported out of Pio- 
\incial funds I have suggested elsewhere that the 
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Government of Indin idiouM gi\c grants to Local Govern- 
ments equivalent to half tho expenditure on higher edu- 
cation Tills gmnt mn\ he given through a eommittcc, 
smiilir to the Grints Committee in tho United Kingdom, 
whicli mas iienodicalU inspect the universities in the 
same manner ns colleges are inspected under the Act of 
TK)4 The advice given hj the Grants Committee is 
found to lie more useful and cflcetivc than the enquines 
made hv Sjicciol Committees and Commissions “ 

SncTioN 10 
Fducattfin of IVometi 

In spite of all efforts made in recent years, the per- 
ccntsgc of litemcv among women is still very low, ns will 
bo seen from the follow ing table — 


FemoJes Moles 

rercenUgo of I iterscv 18 18 0 

Ff rci-nUftc ot liU rmtes in Er^hsh 0 17 158 

Tolol number of t nivenitj 
sludsnti rending m Arte 

College* 1 033 70 035 

Totnl number rending in rrofes 
•lonal College* 845 17 OOC 

Tolnl number rcuding In High 

School* M 826 789 375 

Tolnl number rcadmg In rrminiy 

School* 1 540 281 6 707 479 

Tolol in *11 Inttitulkm* 1 842 860 0 815 140 


Tho leaders of political and economic thought in 
India to-dav arc ns rcnlous in tho cause of female cdu 
cation as the most ardent missionancs and officials A 
deputation representing nil types of Indian thought drew 
the attention of Afr Austen Chamberlain. Secretary of 
Slate for India, to the urgency of tho need, and the Secre- 
tannt groaned for several Tears under the volume of notes 
and resolutions that were issued through tins reminder “ 
But in spite of all these efforts, tho progress is very slow 
Tho eiitluiainsm of the Kducation Department is confined 
to Annual Beports and Council Speeches Senous efforts 
for femnlo education have never b een made and are not 

61 St9 CbAp I 9 10 
60. OlMbcv p. 905 
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likch to lie made, till ^voraen fight out their case them- 
‘-elscs in Councils and local bodies. The first piactical step 
foi the 'ipicad of female education is to follow the piactice 
of France and oiganisc a separate branch m the ofiSce of 
the Diieitm of Public Instiuction under a special officei 
nith an ad\i^oi\ committee Special allotment of funds 
should be made foi female education in Piovincial, Muni- 
cipal and Local Boaid budgets The giant-in-aid lules 
loi gills schools should also be levised and put on a moie 
liberal ba^is The maximum of fifty per cent , wdiich 
IS off'ensnclv inconvenient for boys’ schools, should be 
raised to a minimum of two-thiids In most cases, the 
entue cost should be boine by public funds, and the 
efforts of the managei of the schools restiicted to aiiange- 

ment for convcvanccs, etc. 

* ^ 

“ Mixed schools,” sa;vs Mi Mayhew, late Diicctor 
ol Puhiu In^tniclion, Cential Piovince.s, ” aie alna>s a 
soiiice ol anMet\ and cannol he legaidcd as a substitute 
lot pioperl) oigamscd giils’ schools, tliough they aic 
oilen mou‘ <>atislacloi \ than the usual Lpe ol gnP’ 
sfhooL in the nioic i emote and seldom Msitcd villages.” 
Urns’ sebooK in India should be quite separate fiom giiF’ 
scborils Co-cdiication may be ieasible in small out-of- 
tb(>-uiu \illage=;, vbere (be nnmbei of pupils docs not 
jiistih the oignnisation of diffcicut piimar\ schools. 
Thi^ IS the practice m France, wbcic female education 
lorins ,1 s])C(‘ial bianeb m the ofiice of the Minister of 
Isduca t ion. 

In big (mens wlieie a laige numbei of girls nic a\nil- 
a5d( . u will be ne(Oss.ij\ p, b.nc rlenommational sdiooF, 
eiirl (his f(u (luce ii-asoris • (j) Intensive piopaganda is 
still Tie(f--ar\ to mdiice the jmronts to send tbeir gills to 
•dio/il, and slit h ju< paganrla will be n.ore fruitful m 
denomm ituvnal sdinofs ttian in mixed .schools. (2) The 
(h'tails of htnoe til magenienl anrl espenall^ of cooker \ , 
•o'e difu n-nt fm difu rent criniinnmties, and it will not 

iM»* tri a nnxtd stIuio! to bihig school education in 
haruuMn ujtfj luau'' lit** in tloiuiNtu. -ubjeds (g) Xcu* 
Ir.tbli. in rcfigntu UHtnution lei. pnaiuced doubtful 
’hf(- {o ibf' « of iHiy-. .are* wdl (»*• rch"iit<'d in tlic 



T( I >if (rtinli Irir/i t iiv (liyli cii 

m It t ll<' fir I i~Miilnl nf mnipiil 

( 'i r li 111 Tr'iimv f “111 ' tmv U U'l'tul 

!' I ll r\ % ill iiu\ U ciMr lit jmi'lnr*' vt.unti itTrlur 
J3J1 ilK ,n t iltmtutl 1 m n nwiiiliin and 

iti I iitirti n flio 1 ft f sill" •■timiM tindcrlili to Imn nl 
I 1 t Inlf 1 d in II ('■vli ivntn M*ar Tin* rui In doni 
In tfiinv tllnrllit ^ll)► ml to llir niulirfatr'* nnn 
tl'ii'nl (.nnl li> llio irluol In lln iclK'ini of wm 
fiiiKin nliif-ilinn in Indfi Imtiii nliintioii of ijirli In 
jimnlt bd\ ti irlinp. nii\ lx tirccjiUit for tin time I>ein 2 
n n|im ill nt In H-limd nliieatton 1 ranci. iva-. forced to- 
n'rn„>ii|ir (iriinli in imrtor* 

filCTIOV 11 
Trrlifiirat fdiicofiiin 

/‘rrliininnrt/ — Tin tnilinii tiidiixlrnl Commission- 
frilin-xil llie pn-nnl feiidinctcs of education in India in 
lln fulloniiiit Monix — 
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" The Bystem of education introduced by Government was, 
at the outset, mainly intended to provide for the ndministratne 
needs of the country and encouraged literary and philosophic 
studies to the neglect of those of a more practical character 
In the result it created a disproportionate number of persons 
possessing a purely literary' education 

The Hunter Commission of 1882 was instructed tliat 
•the extension of their enquiry in tlie direction of technical 
-education would add unduly to the task before them The 
'Government of India, m its lesolution of 18th June 1888, 
pointed out that tlie education till then provided had been 
too exclusively literary in its bent, and that industrial 
training was required in view of the necessity for secur- 
ing a greater variety of occupations. The immediate 
aresult of this resolution w'as that the necessity for teaching 
science m the colleges was recognised and provision for 
the training of engineers was improved. On the sugges- 
tion of the conference convened by Lord Curzon in 1901, 
a system of technical scholarships tenable for study m 
TIngland was introduced. 

These scholai ships were injudiciously awarded and 
their recipients had great difficulty in obtaining practical 
training Sir Theodore Morison’s Committee of 1913 
stated that “ concerns which possess valuable trade 
■secrets or fear to assist possible competitors, prefer, when 
they admit learners, to receive men who are likely to 
remain their employees rathei than foreigners ” This 
^difficulty IS as acute today as it "was fifteen years ago, and 
I have suggested in the next chapter how the High Com- 
missioner of India and the Indian firms can give practical 
assistance by placing then orders only with films that 
may be willing to take Indian appientices 

The need for technical education of eveiy grade is 
universally recognised Mr Samuelson said — 

In conclusion I have to state my deep conviction that the 
pieople of India expect and demand of their Government the 
design, organisation, and execution of systematic technical edu- 
-cation, and them is urgent need for it to bestir itself, for other 
nations have already sixty years’ start of us and have produced 
several generations of educated workmen ” 
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The Conference of tlie Principals of the Engineering 
'Colleges, held m July 1921, recommended that opportu- 
nities foi the study of engineeiing in all its blanches 
up to as Ingh a standaid as taught elsewlieie, should be 
provided in the existing engineeiing colleges in India, 
that tlie minimum educational qualification for admission 
be the Inteimediate Examination, that the couise be 
laised to foni ycais leading up to a degree in engineer- 
ing from the TJniveisit^, and that a college diploma be 
^waided on the lesults ol a fuithei yeai of training 
The possession of this diploma was to be an essential 
^qualification foi admission to the Indian Service of 
Engineeis 

Next in impoitance are the Goveinment Engineeiing 
'Schools^ They tiain oveiseeis and sub-overseers 
required foi subordinate posts in the Public Works 
Department These schools specialise in civil engineer- 
ing. Secondary technical schools for mechanical and 
•electrical engineering have also been opened recently 
in various provinces The most prominent of these insti- 
tutions IS the Victoria Jubilee Technical Institute, 
Bombay This school has sanitary, mechanical, electric- 
al, chemical and textile branches The couise extends 
over a period of four years including six months of practi- 
•cal training in workshop. The students have no difficulty 
in getting access to factories and shops The school 
admits only whole-time students Saturday classes are 
Eeld for the benefit of apprentice students The school 
is not affiliated to the Bombay University, but its 
diploma is equivalent to the B.Sc degiee. The College 
of Engineeiing and Technology (formerly known as the 
Bengal Technical (Institute) at Jadavpui, Bengal, has 
been doing good work for the last twenty years A 
Technological School has recently been established in 
Calcutta which admits only apprentice students to even- 
ing lectin es; it is under a managmg body and is main- 
tained chiefly by a Provincial grant It lias a five years’ 
couise and admits 30 students eveiy year The Maclagan 


66 They axe situated at Wizagapatam, Trichmopoly, Dacca, PatBa, 
Lui-knoYf, Nagpnr, Rasul (PiiD)ab) and Inaem (Burma) 
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InBliliitc nt Moghnipurn (Punjab) la a college for instruc- 
(lon in tiectncnl and nieclmmcn! engincenng It la close 
1o n milwns worKaliop and spcciahsca m mihvnj engineer 
mg The Technological Institute at Cniinporc Bpccialiscs 
in clicmicnl iniliistrj and is more of a research than of n 
teaching institution The number of secondnrv technical 
schools IS \er} limited and tlie3 tench but a feu students 
at a diRpro|iortionntcl\ high coat Their expansion on the 
lines of the Poljlcchincs in langlnud uliicli admit a largo 
mimla'r of ivhole time and part time atudents engaged 
in a vanett of indiiatnes will be lioth tiacfiil and ceo 
noniicnl ” 

The Department of Indiiatnes mnmtaina a few 
indiistnnl primar) aelioola auch ns wcanng, carpentry 
and dvcing aelioola I3pt their number is icrj limited 
and only a few of them arc in a prospcroiia condition 

Tliero are a few special tcclinical institutiona the 
most prominent of them licing the School of Metallurgy 
at Jamalicdpnr, the Impcnnl Scliool of Mines at 
Dhanhad and the College of Science at Bangalore 
(Tata Bcfcarch Institute) Tlicac institutions are not 
aCDliatcd to ant University 

I hate aafd in an earlier section that education in 
India is a transferred subject, and that all schoola and 
collcgca are maintained from provincial rotenues 
India IS not the only country where education la con 
trolled and financed by Provincial Govemmonta In 
Germany and America each Prmincc and State is res- 
ponsible for all forma of education and maintama scliools 
and collcgca situated within its territory In England, 
nil primary, secondary and technical schools and colleges 
lying in the tcrntonal jurisdiction of the Boroughs and 
Counties are maintained bv them But m no country 
outside India have provincial jealousies in education deve- 
loped to such a high pitch as to incite the educational 
institutiona of one pronnee to refuse admission to the 
students of another province In India, the colleges are 
are not provincial m the aense that they are situated in 
a given province or they are maintained by the Provinouil 


£7 S«t Chap. I Beo. 12, 
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Governinent; they are provincial m the sense that all (or 
most of) the students of the colleges come from that pro- 
Vince alone Provincial patriotism may be a virtue, but 
its excess retards national progress 

Control and Finance — ^All Engineering Colleges of 
the University status and all Repeal ch Institutes should 
be mamtamed and controlled directly by the Central 
Government It is a legitimate charge on the customs 
and taxes collected by it Even in Switzerland, all the 
Technological Colleges are maintained by the Cential 
Government, whose mcome is limited to customs 
Duplication of work will thus be avoided and the colleges 
run more economically The Government of India may 
also institute a system of technical scholarships, which 
should in every case be awarded to persons holding 
degrees or diplomas in Engineering, preference being 
given to persons who have already done practical vork 
in a factory or shop They should in no case be awarded 
to students fresh from Aits and Science Colleges 

All secondary technical schools should be maintained 
by the Provincial Governments These schools should 
be of the same chai actor as the Polytechnics and should 
provide instruction m a variety of technical and industrial 
subjects They should all have the departments of 
sanitary electrical and mechanical engineering and tram 
overseers and foremen They should also impart instruc- 
tion in subjects of local industry They should take in 
both whole-time and evening students — students who are 
w’orkmg m shops in day-time as well as students who are 
willing to work the whole day in the school Provision 
has also to be made in these polytechnics for the teaching 
of commercial subjects m the evening These poly- 
technics should have shops of their own m certain 
branches and arrange with existing firms for practical 
tiaimng Attempt should be made in all these schools 
to produce articles that have a market value The old 
theory^ of devoting time to academic exercises in work- 
shop ha^’ been guen up ^ 


5S See Chapter I, Sea 8 Bren in Central Schools m England, boya 
are etpectcd to produce complete articlca .a every lesson on -wood work 
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Tlio most importnnt clnnpc, tlic demnnd for which 
IB iinncntil, IB the inclusion of tcohnicnl nnd induntnul 
siihjccts in the jiroprniiinie of stiidiCB in the ordinarr 
pcIiooIb The coiirBCB of instruction in liiph schools ore 
non dmded into l«o fcctinns science and arts There 
IB a penem) desire that thcB nin\ bo dmded in four 
sections ns in the modern instiliilions of England 
(jemian\ nnd 1 mnee (a) Clnsaicnl (h) Modem or 
hcicntific, (c) Section with Aprieiilliinl hins UI) Section 
with Technical nnd Indiistnnl (inrliiding Coniinercinl) 
Inns Tlie method of teiehing nnd the te\t books 
used for teaching the sanii Biibjeet should lie dilTcrcnt in 
eaeh of these four sections The final examinations of 
the eonimercinl nnil teehnieiil sections should enable the 
students to join iiniicrBifies jiolilechmes or higher 
leebnicnl nnd nprieultuml colhgcs A delniled discussion 
of the s\ Hahns for each section is outside the scope of the 
priMint iKKik Coursis prepared bi other nations for 
each tape of schools will sene ns ven useful guides 
Tlie eoiin-es designed to gi\e nn ngnciiltiiml bins to \il- 
Inpc schools nin\ Ik taken in hand first Inntmction 
with nn industrial Inns in acmnculnr middle schools 
nlKiiild make students eligible to join secondan tcehni 
eal schools normal schools and jiohtechnirR T hnac 
nlrenda explained in Chnpler I that the distinction be 
tween tcchiiicnl nnd hlKiail education is artificial nnd 
inincecssnra Tcchincnl or realistic subjects hnac as 
much ciiUunil aniuc ns mntbemntics nnd classics 
nnd thev should lie included in the ordinary programme 
though cacn school cannot of course be expected to 
jiroaidc instniction in nil the hiimnnistic nnd realistic 
subjects Industrial education should go hand in hand 
aaitli the deaclopment of industries But here wo come 
to a problem that cannot be sohed without the co-opera- 
tion of jiohticinna, capitalists nnd educationists 

Section 12 
Training oj Teachers 

The subject of the training of teachers falls naturally 
under two Iiends (a) The training of teachers for 
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Secondary schools, and (h) the tiaining of teacheis for 
Primary schools No college exists in India to tiain 
teachers for Noimal schools on the lines of the college 
at St Cloud in France. 

Each of these two t^^ies of institutions may he 
divided into two suh-classes, the higliei and the lower. 
For Anglo- Vernacular teachers (oi teachers for secondary 
schools), higher grade tiainmg classes ohei a nine 
months’ course, open to univeisity giaduates and leading 
to a University degree, the lowei grade training classes 
admit undeigi aduates to a nine months’ course, a cei- 
tificate being awarded at the end of the course In some 
provinces a student, who has not passed the Intermediate 
Examination, is kept in the lower giade tiaining classes 
for two academic years instead of being allowed a nine 
months’ course 

A training college exists in eveiy province, Bengal 
and kladras having two each The higher giade and 
lowei grade classes are held in one and the same college, 
except 111 the United Provinces where the two classes are 
held in sepaiate institutions This separation is finan- 
cially unsound and of doubtful academic utility. It ag- 
gravates the difference in social status of the teacheis 
employed in the same school The presence of two classes 
of teacheis trained in different atmospheres and viith 
different outlooks affects the espnt de corps of tlie High 
Schools in which they may have to teach The degree 
and diploma classes are not organised m separate colleges 
in the United Kingdom This separation of the tvo 
courses m the United Provinces is the result of personal 
oddities and past history rather than of a sound concep- 
tion of efficiency m training. 

Tlie couises of mstiuction include only the theoiy 
and piactice of teaching, the studv of school subjects being 
excluded from the cuiriculum No student of the tiain- 
ing college IS permitted to lead foi tlie M A conise, 
hut students who have already passed the M A Exami- 
nation have gieatei facilities for admission The train- 
ing colleges attempt no new educational experiments 
they do not even teach modern theoiies of education. 
The Indian system of education i^ a fifty-yen’ old 
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^^hUIn Tlio Imiiiinp wlUgcs make no nttonipt (o tench 
nioi!( ni lln'ont >i of cthicnlion ni-ilniction m the Ins 
tiir\ of oinrntion riuling with fltrliert Spencer >.cw 
t\j« ■< of K-hool'! winch I lm\c briefly referred to in pro 
Moin hcetions nre unknown to the studentn of trniuing 
collcpc*, who do not cum with them nnj cntliufunsm for 
••trikinp new ground I'hcn o\i»t"i nt present n groat 
dinmnil for Kindergarten education, and it ir c\|)ctted 
llnl llie (nnmiigcolhgCR of e\<n jirrninoc willworkoiitn 
R\Rtcin fiiiited to the Riirroundinga of thi children within 
(heir jurisdiction The nbsciicc of initintitc in the train 
ing collegis coiijih-d with the mechanical and roiitinc- 
like mtiirc of the in«i>cctinnR, is the princi]ml cniise of 
the inoiiotonouR Rtatciu of education described in the 
pn MoiiR H-ctions 

The Ilcngnl nctrenehnicnt Cominittcc ndicrsely 
enticiMRl till «\Rtein of training collcgcn nnd, m recom- 
mending their nlmhtion declared that a teacher s own 
npicit\ nnd cdiimtion were hm chief qualifications and 
that training made littlr or no dilfcroiicc The Govem- 
intiit of Ilengil fortunately did not accept the rccom- 
inendatinn of the netroiiehnienl Committee Mr /acha- 
nah in Ins Hcmcw” Bats — 

Whiit is Irjmed ot tb« tmming colli-go oltrn remains 
Ihoonticfti nnd unnssimilated ond repnnied merely as nccoBaory 
for a dt'crre nhirb bss a r-ommercisl valuo niai not as having 
an> direct bcanag cm the dsiiv rnulino of the teacher ■ tasb 

This opinion is shared h\ other educationists It 
IS due hnweter not (0 ant intrinsic defect m the system 
of training in general hut to the system we arc following 
in tndin In 1 tiropc Imining collegea plan out the need 
fill Rtslein of ediieation nt least n decade ahead whereas 
wt in India rtmnin content with n system that elscwhcro 
liecnini effeto long ago 

Training nj Teachers for Pnnianj Schonh — The 
proMiires tnry widch in the nunlifientions required of 
the mndidntcs for training, in the character of the insti- 
tutions in which training is gitcn nnd tlio length of the 
training courses Generally sjrLnkiiig they are divided 
under two heads (a) Higher grade training schools, 

W B«fil QuUwpeoiiltl Rf^rww 1923 1037 
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sometimes called Normal schools, which train teachers 
for post-primary vernaciilai schools, and (h) Lower grade 
training schools, known as Cential training schools in the 
United Provinces, and Guru and Moaalem tiainmg 
schools in Bengal, which tram teachers mostly for village 
primary schools 

The number of such schools shows marked disparity 
m the different provinces — 

Madras, 130, Bombay, 23, Bengal, 108; United 
Provinces, 440, Punjab, 18, Burma, 52, Bihar and 
Orissa, 127; Central Provinces and Berar, 32, Assam, 8; 
North-West Frontier, 4, Minor Administrations, 4 

The disproportionately large number of 440 schools 
in the United Piovinces is due to the peculiar method of 
the training follow^ed there Eight students, wLom it is 
desired to tram, are brought to a post-piimary school, 
called the Vernacular Middle School, for a period of nine 
months and an extra master is given to this school to 
tram them The efficiency of this system is very doubt- 
ful There exists a gap of four or live years m the edu- 
cation of the teachers m this province Boys leave 
Vernacular Middle Schools at the age of fourteen and 
they can neither join tiammg schools, nor act as teachers, 
till they aie eighteen In some provinces, Assam being 
one of them. Normal school course extends over a peiiod 
of three years and it includes the study of school subjects 
It is desirable that Normal school course should extend 
over a period of three to four years and should include 
techmcal subjects Boys should be admitted soon after 
passing the Vernacular Middle or a higher examination 
Village school teachers should receive traming in practical 
agriculture m Government farms or m agiicultinal 
colleges 

Section 13 
Inspection 

The Magistrate of Jessore, in his report on Bengal 
Primary Education, voiced the opinion of the vast majo- 
rity of the Indian people when he said — 

“ I am afraid as soon as the rural schools come into exist- 
ence, the Education Department will make out a case for a 
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tnrjio in«p<-rllni; ilnff uho will cut up n Ur slice off the Educe 
ticn I und ^Iy Inlmlion in iHlatinR on this aspect is to cm 
phnsis the tKimi tbnt prinmn education can be inndo tree at 
a smaller cost if it is carried on more or less on primitive lines 
withoul the imnccessart intrrrention of Ooremment experts 
who vrry ofitn an mom embarrasslnp than helpful The 

less Western nr forciRn innovations are made in primary cduca 
tion in India the smoother will be iU propress 

Tlip chief ohjccl nf the Inspector shotild lie to impnrt 
n hnonicfipe of flic tnelhorf of (cjichinR nnil clnas ninnngc 
incut to the lencliers mthcr thnn to test tlic progress of 
tlie piipifa nnti to Bnpeniso tlie conihtioii nf the scliool 
In prtictiee we find that tfie\ sisit scfiools in n mcchnnical 
writ nrite sliort reportn nnd coltect returns for tho 
Ihrlnet fnapeetom, on the lia«H of which the Diatnct 
Itiiards dulribule their grants “ 

In European coiintncs, ns I have desenbed m tho 
previous elmpfors (he fnspeetor (oaehca tho class in the 
iirestnei of tlie leachcra holda conferences of tcnclicrs in 
Ins own eirele < ncoiirages tlie (enchera to entry on now 
I'cnfriments in cdiieationnl methods nnd tahea (hem to 
schools will re new experiments arc licing made Tho 
Inspector goes to tlio school not ns an nndesirablo 
tnlnider hut ns n s^rnpathctic friend TJie inspectional 
staff in India is tho principal agency for killing innova- 
tions, spoiling new experiments in school education and 
keeping cverv thing on (he same permanent pattern 

I have discussed in a previoiis chapter (he question 
whether an Inspector of Scliools should himself linvo 
experience nf teaching m the schools of the tvpo he is 
required to inspect or in other words, whether the Ins- 
pectors shniilil Ix! promotcti from the rank of Head 
Masters Opinion on this point is not deeisivo cither m 
India or in European countnes A young intelligent man 
of good ciliicalion is Bometimcn found to bo more efficient 
in Ills work than a person of advanced age who has been 
accustomed to moving in n groove 

In every division in India, there is on Inspector of 
Schools who la in cliargo of educational mstitutiona of 
every grade cxrcpt UmvcrBities nnd University Colleges, 
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that are m his diMsion He is the connecting link be- 
tween the schools and tlie Diicctor of Public Instruction 
He visits every High School in his division at least once, 
and surveys one ot two districts of his dnision verv 
thoroughly evci) }ear He has an Assistant, who is in 
charge of pnmaiy education and occasionally assists his 
supenoi in tlie lattci’s inspection of the sccondan 
schools. Each district has a Deputy Inspector of 
Schools, who IS the educational adviser of the local autho- 
rities He IS a Government officer, and his voik i> 
veiy similai to the Inspectois of ‘ Depaitments ’ in 
France Each Deputy Inspector has several Snb-Deputv 
Inspectois working under him The;v inspect primarv 
schools in a given locality and rmal education entirelv 
hinges on them The Deputy and Sub-Deputy Inspectors 
select candidates loi the Noima] schools. Init the\ lia\e 
no hand in the public examinations, which aie conducted 
by the Diiectoi to Public Instruction, on the ndMce of a 
special committee. 

It should be fianklv acknowledged that the Inspector 
of Schools and his assistants aie \eiy much overwoiked 
at present They have no Icisuie to initiate a new 
scheme or w’atcli the progress m experimental schools 
Some lelief is necessary, and I ha\e suggested that the 
Inspecting staff for primary and secondary" schools should 
be separated, and an additional assistant should be ap- 
pointed wherever necessary 

In ordei to change the Indian system of inspection 
and to bring it into the line followed in the West, it wmild 
be desiiable for each province, either simply or in co- 
operation wuth other piovinces, to invite, flora time to 
time, educationists of eminence fiom Euiope, wffio may 
hold conferences of teachers, inspectors and paients and 
give advice on the inprovement, organisation, teaching 
and inspection of oiii primary and secondaiy schools 
The Universities, from time to time, mvite specialists in 
various subjects included in the University courses, but 
advice on teaching and inspection is outside their domain. 
Steps in his direction can only be taken by the Education 
Departments 
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Salartc* and Pennons 

Tile posts in the Education Department maj" be 
diNided into tiirec claesca llic wiiancR of officera in each 
class lieing fixed on a ditrerenl scale (1) Posts held 
British Olliccra In order to attract suitable men from 
Great nrilnin icn high galancs are offered than those 
prcinlcnt in England Indian Officers of the same quali 
fication, M,ho form about 40 per cent of the whole cadre 
arc also jmid on the same scale Tins serncc is usually 
called the Indian Educational Sen ice Indian Officers 
in tins sciaicc hold European degrees though a few- ha\e 
Iiecn promoted to this grade after npproiSi work (3) 
Posts held In persona holding degrees of Indian Uniscr- 
Bitiis This soiaicc is called Proiincial SerMcc and is 
disidcd into two grades Officers in this scnicc arc 
eligible for promotion to the first category after approved 
work (3) Posts held bv persons not hnnng any k-now 
ledge of Fnglish The salancs in this grade arc lower 
than those of artisans and lalionrcrs 

T/ic scales of snlanea of the several classes os given 
lielow vv ill speak for themselves — 


Insis'ctom of tliRh Schools and Pro* 
nnH otner ofRcM^ (Indian 
KduCHtlonnl Somce) 

Innnoctors nod Hend 
of IIiRh Schools (Prorio 
cml Sin'icc) 

Upper pn'dti (cnchers In ITlRh Schools 
(bub^matp rrovfnol(\I ^rvicc) 
GmdpBte touchers (finbordlnato Pro- 
Tinciol Sorvlro) > 

UndfiTfraduato toaehers In High 
Schools 

Head if/istcrs of 1. Pper Pidnuirr 
Schools (V cmiKnilnr Middle 
fohools) 

Hciid Mnsfers of Priranry Schools 
Assistant Masters of Primorv Schools 


£075 to 575 a vesr 

£270 (o £J00 n year 

£180 to £S60 a Tear 
£f>0 to £270 n rear 
£4^ to £00 a vear 
£86 to a veor 

£20 0 Tear 
£9 to £11 a year 


If an ofiiccr dies in the service of the State hia widow 
and children do not get anj roamtonance allowance 
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Government servants aie entitled to a pension, the maxn 
mum amount of which is one-lialf of the average of Iasi 
hve years’ salaiy; it is calculated by the foimula average 
of 5 years’ salaray multiplied by the number of yeais of 
service and divided by 30 Tlie disparity between the 
highest and the lowest salary is very remarkable ^ In 
some Universities, the salaries of the Vice-Chancellor (in- 
cluding bonus contributions) exceed a64,000 a year. 


Section 15 


System of Examinations 

The English system of examinations, which the 
Indian Examination Boards have attempted to imitate, 
has already been described in Chapter I, Section 17 The 
Government of India in their Educational Policy of 1904 
said — 

“ Examinations as now understood are believed to have been 
unknown as an instrument of general education m Ancient India, 
nor do they figure prominently m the Despatch of 1854 In 
recent years they have grown to extravagant dimensions and their 
influence has been allowed to dommate the whole system of 
education in India, with the result that instruction is confined 
within the rigid frame-work of prescribed courses, that all forms 
of traming which do not admit of bemg tested by examinations 
are liable to be neglected, and that teachers and pupils are 
tempted to concentrate their energies not so much upon genuine 
study as upon the questions likely to be set by the examiners 

The dimensions that were regarded as extravagant in 
1904 have now been trebled. The Government took no 
effective steps to stop the evil. On the contrary, they 
have peipetuated the system by inaugurating then ovii 
competitive examinations, which will ultimately domi- 
nate the Univeisity examinations The Calcutta Uni- 
versity Commission critically examined every detail of 
University examinations and made some minoi lecom- 
mendations to prevent the clogging of the machinery. 
The most important of their recommendations was the 
establishment of the Boards of Examination, which were 
to serve “as the auditors of the examination system, and 
as the conscience of the Universities ’’ -They were to 
publish typical specimens of complete examination 
answers. They were to maintain continuous watchful- 
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npxi upon (he niclliod and use of cxaminationa nnd to 
ensure thnl (lies were not so mcclmnicall) conducted os 
(o CM rci"e n Imnnful mnnciicc upon (cnclnng nnd stiidv 
T(ie<e HotoIs wn intended to lie sinnlnr to the one 
teecnth set up li\ (he Uoanl of Education in England “ 
A Hoanl of tile t\pc reconnnended bj the Caleuttn 'Dm 
lersilt romnn«»ion has not lieen set up bj nn\ Dmversitj 
Ib sides tlie cstnblisbnicnt of the Baird and the oiling of 
the mncbine, (lit Cnieutti DniicnuD Commission lecom 
mcndeil no radical change in the system of examinations 
Tlic> recognised (be evils of cramming, (be mcclianical 
rhimctir of the examiiintions and tlic vvastagc of a quar- 
ter of a veir in the great i.iis|>cnsc for examination results, 
but tilt V did not make the liold suggestion of giving up 
the imitation of the English svstem nltogcflicr and the 
adoption of an cntireU new method 1 liave described 
(he diffirent systems of examinations in the previous 
chapters “ and I strongly believe lliat the svstem which 
lliL Italians have receiitlv cstibhslicd wilf, with slight 
moditicitions, be found most suitable for India In post- 
graduate examinations the Dcnnnn system maj bo 
follow (sl The Government of India or an enterprising 
Minister of Eilueation mav appoint a rommittcc to visit 
humpiaii countnes and authontativclv report on this 
question and suggest a svstem that suits the present 
conditions m India 

The nalure of the Indian examinations is such that 
the enmnung of lecture-notes and compcndiums is 
ess( ntial for aueecss, and tins fact is officially recognised 
A few weeks lieforc the vxuininaliona students arc allow- 
ed ‘Prepirat ion leal e oxlcndhig from two to six weeks, 
to allow the students to sit in tbcir rooms and cram tbo 
notes Tlie piwcss of enimimiig extends even to post 
graduate examinations In llio English system of exa 
imnations, as pointed out in Chapter I Section 17, tho 
examiners and examinees do not know each other, which 
IS tlie reverse of the practice followed on the Continent 


ta Sit Clip 1 B«« 2 a 
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Sc\cia] exarainiDg bodies in India adopt an intermediate 
position of an untenable nature Tlie names of the 
examiners are kept confidential, but the names of the 
examinees aie gi\en to the examiners even m the exami- 
nations where no oial test is held. 

It seems desirable that ever} question paper should 
be set and ever} answer book examined b} at least two 
examineis I am not awaie of any public examination 
outside India wdierc the examination of answ'cr books is 
left to the idiosyncracies of a single indnidual. The 
manner of conducting the M A examination has lately 
improAcd in some Universities and a Boaid consisting of 
not less than tivo peisoiis (one being an outsider) is ap- 
pointed to set papeis and to evaluate answei hooks. 
This s}stem should be adopted all examining autlior- 
ities in conducting then examinations 

There exists no uniformit} about the minimum 
standaid required for a pass, and -vast dnergence in the 
peicentage of passes is inevitable, as wull be seen from 
the following figures for 1921-22 given by Eicbey — 

Results of the Examinations at the Conclusion of the 
Secondary Course (Matriculation and School Leaving 
Certificate Examinations) 


l^rovince 

Candidates 

Appeared 

Candidates 

Passed 

Madras 

11,216 

11,123 

Bombay 

6,086 

3,058 

Bengal 

18,076 

14,200 

United Provinces 

6,126 

2,954 

Punjab 

7,195 

5,086 

Bihar and Orissa 

3,825 

1,837 


These figures alone do not entitle us to draw any 
inference, but they are quoted by the Education Depart- 
ment against the Universities that are in disfavour It 
seems desnable that a University Examination Com- 
mittee, similar to the High School Education Committee 
set up by the Board of Education in England, should be 
appointed by the Government of India This Committee 

61 An examiner in one of the Indian Unuersities allotted marks without 
examining answer books and he gave the same marks to all the candidates 
whose names were printed on the same page of the mark sheet 
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6||01|||| not oni\ check the stnliBlicn but nctunlh cjcnmine 
tlip qmstion piipocH nnsvcf liookK nnd inBtniclionn Rnen 
In tin r\nimncrn Tliii ( onmnttcc will nlro rcmoic the 
uii picion npnmBt the linucrmtiCB engendered in the 
iiiiiid'i of the pirentB pon«p<itient upon e\cn thing relating 
to Ihi evainiintion Ik ing kept confidcntinl from the 
pilhlie 

To HI im nniformili of standard is another difficult 
prohli 111 Minie t iii\(r<ities einpinv so mnn\ as B(l sub 
I xiiniiners for some of the |Kipers nnd it is difficult for 
the Head h\nniiner to secure uniformiU The Punjab 
I niicrsita tned uitlmut success the nn\cl method of 
iillollmg to till siib-exnniiners the niisvers of one nnd 
the saiiH tpiestion nnd not the complite answer books 
of till emdidati s \I 1 the Kuh-cxnminers sat together 
and ( nil exnnmii r exnniiiiial the answer to one question 
of all the nnilidales The jiroccss liecnmc cntircl) 
iiiHnnicnl and the eianiiners after rending llic same 
thing mer and mer again for foe hours could not 
diffen nlinte l>rtv\een correct nnd incorrect answers 
In India nnd in hngland ingenious but inefrectiie 
methods haai liotn dcii«e<l from time to time to over 
eoim the wiak points of (he evnninintion svstem Tlie- 
real Hiliitioii as T have reiieateillv enqihnsiRed is not 
men patch work but a ndirnl change of the sTstem 

•sKCTION IG 

Nrir Fdiiralinnal Expcninrnlv 

1 have shown in the prCMoiis sections that on 
account of the niechanienl nature of insjMCtion, the 
absence of modern metlioda of teaching and the lack of 
initmlne m the training colleges there arc comparativch 
few experimental schools in India The most famous of 
all instiliilioiis Htartcil on distinctivclj new lines is the 
XisviiBhamti Uniiersitt of Dr Babmdranatb 
Tagort at Bolpur (Bengal) This Universitj is widch 
known outside India and la \er\ popular m Central 
Eurojie on account of the impression that it is attempt 
ing to dciclop the spiritual nsjicct of education which 
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materialistic tendencies have overshadowed in Europe 
and America 

One of the Professors of education in Germany told 
me that, while India has to learn from Europe the appli- 
cation of knowledge to the material well-being of the 
people, Europe, on the other hand, has to learn fi'om 
India the development of the spiritual side in the general 
plan of education The simultaneous development of the 
practical and spiritual sides or the combination of the 
old and new systems of education, is agitating the mind 
of every thinker. Mr Littlehailes, in his Convocation 
Address, said — 

“ Is it not possible for the older system to absorb the pnn- 
'Ciples of rational teaching and to develop its methods of insti ac- 
tion in accordance with the gradual evolution of the thoughts, 
manners and customs of the India of to-day^ Is it not possible 
for the newer system to base its principles of instruction upon 
rehgion or ethics and to implant m the youth of to-day the spirit 
'of obedience and of respect for authority, tradition and custom ” 

The fusion of the Eastern and Western cultures, and 
the study of the evolution of thought from the world view- 
point are among the principal objects of the Visva- 
Bharati The objects, as laid down in its Memoiandiim 
'of Association, are — 

“ To study the mind of man m its leahsation of different 
aspects of truth from diverse points of view 

“ To bring into more intimate relation with one another, 
lihrough patient study and research, the different cultures of the 
East on the basis of their underlying unitj' 

To approach the West from the standpoint of such a unity 
of the life and thought of Asia 

To seek and realise, in a common fellowship of study, the 
meetmw of the East and the West and thus ultimately to 
strengthen the fundamental conditions of wmld-peace through the 
estahhshment of free communication of ideas between the two 
hemispheies ” 

This University has attracted a fair number of 
students fiom outside India and is very similar to 
Monsieur Ottelet’s “ World Univeisity ” at Binssels 

>r Unnersity uill be transferred from Brussels to Geneva in 1930 

Mr Banchera Branford has also suggested a World University to be 
located in an island Its object -will be to re right world history as well as 
to re-write it, to fix a universal origin for world history dates, to organise a 
truly representative world library, to select from ancient and existing 
uanguages a world language, and to tram world arbitrators 
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TIi' (hniM r li'‘ (.riAlrr rln hii IIjp '•jiiriliinl Aide nnd 
(li lil(< r nil liip mill rmiinniic i.luilv til tlip wprld 
t ^ ' l-'di 

llir \i«n Ilinnii IIS'- n kIiihiI dcparlniont, wtiprc 
li(mrv mil! nmnl inMnirlimi h- iiii(nrl<d on llic Knee of 

0 o( jirr Itriti h p nivl poupli'd nilli winic 
li n m 3 ^ itiiiv of (PflimoAl nnd industrial aiiIijopIa FUrh 
3 iinuiip ('•itli'-r nor), miitln rjqKiilm diom;,' nnd 
nlim-jiriniiiic (timlinp («)iil(r\ finniiip, dmrv farm 
in^ einfrmiij, npnrulltm nnd villij,i nron"lnir(ioti 
lln miif pirl« m tmi>,lit loci'Uirr lull Him liir in 
irji nir fin ids ( <».Viri iirrsllu work nnd nnntinc nre 
itu-fiufnf in tlm siftalnn for («irls It olTirs llirro ilifTor 
(-III roiirs'' (If Ili(«Vm3 rmirM- (Jl Ajijianlnxpilnp 
miiros nnd 111 '■(mrt ooiirw StiidonlK mn nppiir in 
(!ip Mntriniljtioii f \aiiiiinlion of tin’ Cnlciitli 

1 ni'tT>il> 

HiUtin Plan It i«n(l<n nrimud tlml flip nppliPi 
(I lO if til' Iiitloii iiiptliisl in till Indnn fpIiooIh if 
mipnrliPiltli It iris priininli inipnrlmlil' in jilnrtw 
\dirfi It IMS nut ctirn-Pth iiihIi r-lmsl Tim pinn iins 
und psl'"' I t" II1P3II tint l>ois ini;.lit not Im l>ppi Inrk 
nllo,i till r f( r oim m ir for tin ir di firn nri in partmiihr 
siil'jivis Tlir Ini'' mn’ pnmiotpd in rurlnln aiiIijpcU 
li'it Mpn Li pi I'Tpl in tliP old rKss in snlifprls in nlimli 
tlml m n III ill Till tnditiomi nirtliod of claps tparli 
III}. IMS fidliiiipd nil llir Kinip T/ip stmlpnt« nprc tiiiplil 
in ilifTi rent rln -m- in diffi raiK -iilmclx tint cun Pliidcnt 
ind ii tiini til'll 111 class iiislmrtinii ppcrinl to liinisplf 
(III amuint of till niinpliMti in fmiiiinp tin time tnlili s 
of ll" disos Ml as to Hint tin indiiidiinl mpiircnicnta 
of nrli stiidinl (lie hkIciii lias declared impmcfiralilc 
fsurres fill ripcnniints Inu lioiuur liotn perfonned 
in 111' fniu mini III Ilifili ‘'rlinol 'sliiHonp In IIiik 
splinol pmii nm lias lo Im iiimli. for tlic nlncalion not onli 
of llm Ik npalii s and tin Assinicao lull aim of Ixiin 
Is loiipinp lo i iplil or ti II dilTirtiit lull trilns all sjicakiiv' 


*• S rJT^r rn fni/itn (f\r* bw» 1 No 

»tui n It J A Jl ^ > fir ihf ol )>h»<‘atK)0 IwJU 

Ftf cb»r n ii 
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dift’eient languages The expeiiment was first tried m 
tliree middle classes and giadnally extended to the whole 
school Monthly assignments were prepared and given 
to the bo 3 s They aimed at (a) indicating to the pupils 
the amount of work they weie expected to do in a month, 
(b) pointing out the impoitant things to be masteied and 
and the difficulties to be encounteied, and (c) demanding 
leal piepaiation and thought 

The class rooms veie changed into laboratoiies and 
students were allowed to stay in one class loom as long 
<as they liked Change was peimissible at the end of each 
period of 45 minutes’ duiation The sub] ect-labora tones 
weie a gieat success, and visitois were impiessed by the 
unmistakable atmosphere of study Teachers weie also 
pleased wuth the woik, and the boys, of then owm accoid, 
spent most of their time in studying the subjects in 
Vvliich they iveie w^eak I visited the school myself The 
boys have regular class instiuction foi a few hours in the 
moimng, and the Dalton Plan is followed only in the 
afternoon It is really an impioved form of the prepa- 
ration classes held in English Public Schools 

The Dalton Plan has now been further tried in Pii- 
marv schools in Assam and has also been adapted to the 
teaching of plural classes in a Primary school. This 
method has proved a success, it is claimed (though more 
expeiiments in dilfeient piovmces are necessary to estab- 
lish the claim) that it is the true solution of the W'astage 
and stagnation T have lefeiied to in a previous section 
In Assam 14 boys out 100 manage to reach Class 
the lemaming 86 lapse into illiteiacy The wastage, 
it IS asserted, is smallei in the two schools m wdnch 
expeiiments are being made 

Moga^ Training School foi Village Teachers . — The 
school \vas established by the Piesb'^dierian Chuich of the 
U. S A , as a pait of its wmk lor the uplift of the 
out-castes of the Punjab, wffio aie tinning to Chiistiamty. 
The work isnoiv undei the diiection of a Boaid, in which 


67 Tlie ■\\aBtage for the -whole of India is 81 per cent , see Sec 6 

68 Some Experiments in Indian Education, bv Richev, p 80 
O') ft ifl a town in Firorepur District, I^unjab 
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the Indian Clnircli alinira rt^iponaibility equallv with the 
Miosion The frhool la intended pnmaril} to train 
lonehem for Aliwion \illape achoola Non Christians arc 
al^o adniittial The siicerss of the experiment is due to 
tlie enooiimpenient and aup^Kirt of the Punjab Education 
Bi partincnt The achool la recognised bj the Depart 
nieiit as an experimental school and is alloiicd the 
freedom to work out a eurrituluni suited to niral eon 
ditions The Dtpartment has not onlj giicn much lielp 
through Its adnee and interest but has arranged tor a 
apetial examination on the Moga Normal Course 
Sillahua nhieh is roegnised na c<]iinnlcnt to the Junior 
Ycniacular Training Certificate Tlie public will not 
realise the raliie of a new etliiealinnal experiment until 
It is recognised h\ Covemment ns equivalent to the cor 
resjionding examination eoiidiielcd In Goxemment them- 
selvxa Instnictioii in this acliool is pven bj the 
project method that la In a mental actmty in which 
pupils whole henrtetlh engage themscltcs becauso they 
iiaic on their own imtintui. proposed and planned it 
Thd u«c the project nictliod in cicrj phase of odu 
cation such oa the \illngc and home project the 
xcgctablc shop project Moga school project hos 
pital project The atiidi nts lake a large degree of re 
sponaihiliti m the general management of the school 
The Panchayat is the goiernmg committee of the student 
bodv The members of the Panchayat are elected b} the 
boss from amongst theniachcs The mode of living is ns 
simple and as close to \ illagc conditions ns jiossiblc The 
bojB do their own cooking waahing and mending Tliey 
look after the cattle and keep the grounds in order 

As explained in a prenous section, the Punjab Edu- 
cation Dcjinrtment has cstabhslied its own community 
schools on these lines 


Sfctiox 17 

OcnemI Plan of Eduenhnn 

Tlie general plan of the educational ayateins of 
England, Germany, and Prance has been outlined in the 
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previous chapters On account of the absence of any sys- 
tem, such a desciiption of the educational ladder in India 
IS not possible I have to content myself with drawing 
a plan of education, which it may be possible to mate- 
rialise in India in the near futuie 

Education should be fiee and compulsory from the 
age of SIX to the age of ton Schools in which compul- 
sory instruction is gi\en may be called Primary schools, 
and, like Unitaiy schools in Germany (p 94) should be 
the same for all The existing High Schools need not 
make any provision for mstiuction in the first four 
classes, which should be left entirely to the Unitary Pri- 
mary schools Some of these schools may have infant 
classes attached to them, as is the case in France and 
England 

Compulsoiy education, for the present, may end at 
the age of ten, and children should be permitted to with- 
draw earlier if they pass a voluntary (not compulsory) 
examination, as is done in France The examination 
may be conducted by the Head Masters of advanced Pri- 
mary schools under the genei al supervision of Sub-Deputy 
Inspectors Text books should be different in different 
types of schools Schools in rnial areas may give instiuc- 
tion with an agricultural bias The majority of the 
children will leave school at the age of ten; those who 
wish to continue then studies further — and their number 
18 sure to go on increasing — may be sent to one of the 
two types of schools, now called "Vernacular and Anglo- 
Vernacular Schools These names owed their origin to 
the fact that the medium of instruction in the former 
was the Vernacular and m the latter English This dis- 
tinction IS no longer necessary. 

The first type of schools, which are sometimes called 
Tahsili Schools, may be organised on the lines of the 
Cential Schools ot England or the Advanced Primary 
Schools of France The medium of instruction should be 
the Vernacular, but English may be introduced as an 
optional subject The course of instruction should 
extend ovei a period of four years, and children divided 
into four sections as in the Central Schools in England, 
and the Advanced Primary Schools m France — (1) Gene- 
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ml, (2) ARnf\iltiinil (3) Comincrcinl (4) Technical and 
Iiidii'lrnl In the IrkI three wctionn, courws maj include 
Mihjectu ot pcniral studv but (he major portion of lime 
should lie spent on njmcuUural commercial nnd industrial 
Ruliji-cts A larpc niimlier of ho\B from these Talisih 
^clioots will enter hiisincss at the ape fourteen, but pro- 
vision should lie made to enable some of them to join 
till S-condirv Schools of Apricultiirc Commerce and 
Industn This instruction mav be pronded in sepa- 
mti schools, poleteclmics or professional colleges 
Till T/Oiii ‘schools of Itombav described in Section 6 
tiiav lie tahen as the Ijpc of ''ccondarv Agriciiltiiml 
Schools The ‘v'condarv Schools for commercial and 
industrial teaching should be organised on the lines of 
the Trade ‘Schools of I ngland nnd h ranee Provision 
should also be made ns at present for students of the 
general section to join t nivcrsilics b\ attending special 
clxsses in High ‘icIiooLs for a period of three vears 

Some of the students from these schools would like 
to join Normal 'schools Tlie courses of instruction m 
Normal Sdiools should be modified Tlicv should all 
admit children at the age of fourteen or fifteen nnd keep 
them for three vears The instruction should not be 
limited to the theorv and practice in teaching ns is now 
done in most provinces but should — as in France nnd 
Germanv — include instruction in scliool subjects nnd 
also in professional nnd technical siibjccta such as wood- 
work gardening ngriculturo 

We come now to the education of wealths bovs 
who join High Schools at the age of ten Thesn schools 
mav liavc six classes os at present from Class V to Class 
\ tynglish should be a conipiilsora subject for stud} hut 
the medium of instruction in most subjects should bo the 
Vernacular The technical terms should lie English " 
Courses in the High Schools mav bo divided into two 
main groups — humanistic and realistic" (discussed in 

70 An tchnkal lerma are HeHrM from lha EosIUh, Arable cr Sutakrit 
AnHo and Saatkrit trehaleal Una« u» m niifaminu- u EoxiUb 
teebai^ Ufmi are for atodeoUs 

Tl Th« eM dMtlM lato Ub«r«] aod tacbolcml or csltontl and otnitarian 
ii Mt ovTeot nod tke iwo cMm el beaaa kaowIedKt maj b* c&Iled 
bmuoiaUe ud reftlUtie adeocM 
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Ohaptei I); several options slioiild be oifeiecl iindci each 
of these two groups Both these groups sboiiln lead to 
the High School examination The Education Depait- 
ment should conduct this examination accoiding to the 
Italian System (see Chap III, Sec 11) the examina- 
Tion should not be cemtahsed as in the Bnglisli System 
Some of these High Schools may retain then students 
two yeais longei, as is done m the Lycees of Fiance and 
Secondaiy Schools of England, and pieparelhom foi ad- 
mission to professional and technical colleges, and also foi 
the Intel mediate Exaniination of Univeisities (p 59) A 
mimbei of the students aftei passing the High School 
examination will leave the school and eithoi entei hie 
oi ]oin a degiee college ol some Ilniveisity The 
Intel mediate Examination is leally paiallel to the admis- 
sion examination in e\ery Euiopean country, but the 
expel lonce of the last ten yeais has shown thaD it will 
lake some time beloie we can laise the geneial level ol 
school education by two yeais It must necessarily be 
accompanied by a use in the educational standaid all 
loiind, including the nge-limit foi compiilsoiy education 
1 10111 ten to twelve yeais 

1 have desciibed the organisation of an ideal 
llniveisity on Page 52 Tlie teaching, coaching and 
uipei vision of examinations in the Universities should 
be on the English lines up to the B A degicc 
The Geiman methods should be followed in the 
instmction and examination of post-giadnate students 
Tlic most important cliange needed in the system 
IS a change in the educational ideal The piogramme of 
education should not be drawn up foi, and its efficiency 
Icsti'd by, the exclusive requirements of Government 
SCI vices The aim should be highei schools and 
lolleges should be the li.iining gionnd foi citizens com- 
petent to undeitake all responsibilities foi the successiiil 
development of future India 

Tlie couises ol studies foi giils’ secondaiy schools 
-ind lor giiK’ post-primary schools should he separate 
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from tlio I of lio\x nod llioir (xnininiuon ooniliictt'd 
In qnniU nnlluinlux 1 or jinr|X)'«i<i of wtnicc nnd for 
idiiio urn to UniMrsitie^ nnd Colli px ilii linnl t\nini 
mumn of pirK liipli wlioolx nx in 1 ninn nnd < i nnniu 
-limild InM till xnmc \nliio im tliOM for lio\s nnd it will 
In olot dtxiraldi to rill llioin In the sniiie iinine The 
dlimtimt ol coiirw* for pirix i-rhooK slionld 1 h tin "nnii 
nx for Innx, lull tin sril'ilmx nnd i Miniin itioiix should tie 
separate 
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Crnfral Irfrirr (o SfmfinN 

On nrroiinl ot tin- inAun'irn nt proMunn in niir 
fTMiinn tiir mw irrli norJ. m lil<nn /•iilij'^l'. nnd for 
('Tlininl Tnil <inml iiliintinn iiiitnn '•tiiili ntt nre 
o nipilM lo CO to fnrricii c«iiiitnr« tnr mUnnml ttiidv 
IriHnn t ni\rp.itic^ hmr iiinU -iniplr tirtni'.inn for ific 
•■lii()\ ot ln«, liul nil mix t>liip of ilio Inni of Coiirl in 
Jjontiiin pu^ 0 liiKlirr pm(c>.v)onnl stnlim Tlic proij- 
unn for tnwlinl criiiralinn in Iniliii ix inxiifiininl Ttio 
ninx mixfinl follccrx of Inilin inin on nn monco one 
mrtlinl croflinto cnrli \inr for rxrrx million of ])opiila 
fion Tlio rnpintx riiiR collrp'x of 1 niM mitv status 
(ulmit nl^iul 45(1 Ptuilrnts »\rn \-rnr nliirli is liopolc«slj 
inadi'ijuati for n roiinln n< arh ns hri.i ns ^ iiru |)0 itsolf 
Tin p<>>«iliilitics for ini^tislnnl niiil romiinrnal nliication 
nrr still more liinitisl Persons wlm ilesirr to oliKiin 
lecliniral and professional edueatioii niiil are not fortunate 
<iioiij;li to lie incliiiled nninncst tlin«< wlio nn nclmittwl 
must necevtjnia Hsk nliirntion outsidi fmfin, of eourN., 
if tln\ nn nrmiici for tin Imisa i up* uses necessnrj 
tlierefor Most of (hr Indian sliidrnls nntiimlh po to 
tilt I lilted Kinpdoni for llirrr msons (1) Tfior are 
not rtsjiiind lo Inrn a m« foreipii Innpiinpe (21 llie\ 
finac friends in tin ftniled hiiipdoiii and do not feel 
tlicmsclscn entircls in a atrnnpe eoiintrv (3) tliea can 
HTiire (loaemmcnt cmploaTOrnt more rcndila if tlic\ 
hold diprres from Untipli t iiuersitiea __ 

Till a few jenm ago the Intermediate nnd^eacn the 
Matriculation c’tnmiiintion of nn Indian Ilnhersitr was 
accepted In the Hritisli I nncrsitica ns a RiifTicient qunli 
fintion for ndmianion But almost all tlio Univcnnties 
ha\e recentlj miwsl thrir standard for admission Thev 
non admit nithoiit nn\ further test Indian atudents who 
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have passed the Intermediate Examination in the Enst 
Division, 01 tlie B A Examination willi Honoins 
Some modern ITniveisities admit cvciy student who has 
passed the Intel mediate Examination, witliont an> 
lestiiction as to division Students who aio not qualified 
foi admission aie leqmied to pass one ol tlie examina- 
tions mentioned in Chnptei I, Section 11 Tiie stndent^^ 
wlio aie abo\e 21 ^ears of age aie icqnned to pass an 
easiei exannnation ^ 

Accommodation in Biitisli Universities is vciv limit- 
ed, and men College and Unneisitv decides heloieliand 
as to the mimhci of Indian students it is going to 
admit 

Beseaich students aie always counted as extias and 
have no seiious difficulty in seeming admission to an} 
University In se\eial Unueisities, tlie BTigli Coinnns- 
sionei lor India has appointed an Adiisei to Indian stu- 
dents, blit he IS not in a position to help Indian students 
in seeming admission He can, howevei, picient the 
admission of anv student Students wlio dcsiic to go to 
England should study caiefully the “Handbook foi Indian 
Students” compiled by the High Commissionei toi India 
The latest edition is a gieat improvement Tliey should 
choose the college they desire to enter and send applica- 
tions through the Pi mcipals of then own college to 
the Head of the Institution in England A duplicate 
copy should also be sent to the Advisei to Indian 
Students, specially if admission is sought in Cambiidge 
or Oxford 

It would be advisable foi paients to send thei'i sons 
to England eithei aftei they have qualified themselves 
foi admission to an English Univeisity or while they aic 
young enough to join a public school If cii cum stances 
compel a peison to send his son at an intermediate age, 
it would be necessaiy to put him undei a pi mate coacli, 
who mav prepaie liim foi the Matiiculation Examination 
of the Univeisit} This is the most ciitical peiiod in a 

1 Students 'who are abo\e runeteeu "veatB of age are examined bv the 
London University summarily under Statute 116, in lieu of the full ordinary 
Matriculation Examination Tins summary examination is populary lvnov.n 
as ‘‘One One Six Examination ” 
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Miidoiil s lift mill Men effort <ilioiil(i be mndc to find n 
pKid coocli During the eonclmip pt nod the bo\ slioidd 
not Ik- jitnniltod to rcnidL in the I ni\crsit\ towns Init 
li\( willi liih concli in n countr\ place Tin, nducc of le- 
tmil Britinb ofTicerg nnd of liulinn fnends wlio nro now 
111 I nginiid IS \er\ useful in tin sclcetioii of n concli nntf 
gincnil giinnlinn but tin ‘•tudent should in c\cr\ ense 
lie hnndisl o\er to n professionnl conch till he joins n 
t niM Chits ft IB not lufsisnlili for him to reside snth 
fniiidu for nnwiim of minonis it will lie chenpor for 
him to htn\ on m Indin nod qiinlifs for ndmission liefore 
going to Lnglniid Couching insliintions to ptvpnrc 
I inihdntes for ndiniBsion oxnmuintions of siirioiis British 
I nnerhities exist nil osir the coiinlrs Tlics nre gciicrnl- 
l\ 1110111101111x1 h\ retired tent hen. of public Rchools clcrgs- 
liien and old gmduntes of Oxford and Cninhndpc There 
txiht iilno jinintc boarding schools winch ndniit n limited 
luimlier of Btiidcntn Some of these inKtitiitionn take two 
or tlinx ntwkiits onl) others ndmit it Jnrgp ntwibrr 
The latter hate one or two nssintant mnstors The fees 
including full bonrd and lodging van from £4 to ffi n 
week and dejiend on the timi required for coaching 
The Ufliinl fee m 7* jicr lesnon of one hour It la dcsir- 
nblo to Bclect ii coaching iniititiilion on the advice of the 
tutor of the college a candidate line decided to join The 
Secretnn of the Central Advisorv Committee also keeps 
the addrewtes of coacliea 

On account of the limited nccommodntion in Bntisb 
Colleges and Umvorsitics it vnll bo necessary for those 
who arc unable to secure admission to anj institution in 
Cireat Britain to go to Continontnl Universities where the 
condition of admission for a foreigner is very simple He 
has only to prove that ho possesses qualifications required 
for admission to a Univorsitv of his own country In 
certain napects of education, as explained in previous 
chapters these Universities are more advanced than 
British The facilities for practical work in factories 
arc comjiarativelj greater tlian in England The expenses 
of education in Gcnnnnj are alioiit two-tbirds and in 
Franco about half, of the expenses for corresponding edu- 
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cation m England To Indian students, countries on the 
Continent are more foreign than England, and it is desir- 
able that students, who go to foreign countries, should be 
more mature in age and possess higher qualifications to 
derive benefit from their stay in those countries There 
is the language difficulty, no doubt, but it is not a serious 
one It may be difficult to learn French, G-erman and 
Italian in India, for want of facilities of instruction; but 
a person living in a country, where the language is, so 
to say, forced upon him every moment through all his 
senses, should be able to read a simple book m tlie foreign 
language in four months and to follow the lectures deli- 
vered in the University in six months Knowledge of 
one or more European languages, besides English, is 
necessary for students in every branch of advanced study, 
and the time spent in studying an additional language 
should not be considered as wasted. Research students 
are welcome in every University in Europe, specially 
those who are carrying on research in an Oriental subject. 
The facilities for research are much greater in European 
Universities than they are now, or are likely to be in 
near future, in India. In spite of over-concentration in 
technical and industrial education, the Europeasl Univer- 
sities, and specially German Universities, are not 
neglecting the study and research in cultural subjects 
I have been repeatedly asked by Indian students to 
advise them as to what country they should go to and 
what subject they should study It is a difficult question 
to answei Good institutions providing instructions in 
technical, professional, and cultural subjects exist in 
every country I would refer them to the third volume 
of Minerva,^ wheie they will find an account of all the 
institutions in Europe arranged subject by subject. 
For a description of Schools and Colleges m England, he 
can find no better book than the “Handbook of inform- 
ation for Indian Students” prepared by the High Commis- 
sioner for India. Further information may be obtained 
from the office of the Universities of the Empire, ' 50 
Russell Square, London, W C. 1. Information about pub- 
Iic schools and other educatio nal matters may be obtained 

2 It 18 in the German language 
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from the Sccrctflrr of Enquiries and Beporf, Board of 
Education, Whitehall, London Information abont any 
aspect of education in Germany may be obtained from 
Profeasor Dr Karl Remme, Dirchtor dcs Akademisehen 
Auskunftsnmt, 4 Unter-den Linden, Berlin Professor 
Remme has published a handbook m the English Ian 
gunge on hiclier instruction m German\ The Indian 
Society’ in Pans, ns I lin\c said before is contemplating 
the publication of p handbook in the English language on 
education in France on the lines of the Handlxiok 
compiled h\ the High Commiasioncr for India In the 
meantime useful information may be obtained from 
Bureau dc nnscignemcnt Sorbonne Pans For informa- 
tion regarding the Italian Lnnersitica reference mav be 
made to the Rector of the UniversiU of Rome An 
International Education Bureau, nbic'li has undertaken 
to supply ncccBsarv information aliout all the Dniversitics 
in the world is being established in India ’ 

The University terms in England begin in October 
and it 18 , therefore desirable that students should go to 
England in September, or much earlier, if admission has 
not previously been secured The University terms in 
the Continental Universities begin on the first of 
November 

I will now give a few practical siiggcstions for tbe 
benefit of the Indian student who has made up his mind 
to go to Europe He should clearly understand that carry- 
ing heavy luggage is very expensive in Europe His resi- 
dential room in Europe will not be large enough to accom- 
modate big eases His best Indian suits will be consider- 
ed shabby in London and he himself will be delighted to 
get nd of them Ho should therefore take with him 
yust enough for the journey ' 

3 ApjJy to It* S«r«Ur 7 Mr H L. K K 

tjockxtcir 

A (1) Two nilta on* bUek lud one of Ugbt coloor frr trmT*lUog (S) 

»Jx thin* (3) » doxett coU*r« (4) obo («) oockf h»adierchiefi 

md U« (6) fportia^ inm Ujrfodlng nibb«r-«iU iboM »nd « p*ir of tlippen 
(7) woUoa tad errttoo tiiid«rn*no«rt* <0) booi* *od ot pmoa*] 

wnooemwilt, W • bl«ikei (10 two •iwtor «tft* • dtek which 

Ota bo porchmaed on the boot (U) » food ItMlliLS dr«M iadodini' « good 
bead-dreii, whkb •will be eiceediDgly mefol ITie aelacted Indian tbr-u 
•boold ntber be jr»ody than eober Bobei* drto t i mch m a Torkiah cr a 
felt cap and a cloaed-coUar coat abort or long wUl b« nnnaoeatary 
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The Tuonicnt be gets into tlie boat, be will find that 
be will not leqiine bis own beddings and to^Aels till be 
comes back to India Tbey aic supplied eveiywbeie 
b\ tbe lodging bouses and hotels Passpoits liave 
now become necessaiy ioi tiavelling outside India 
Application loi tbe passpoit sliould be made tbioiigb tbe 
distiict officei Jt will be convenient if all tbe piincipal 
Emopean countiies aie enleied in tbe passpoit Tins- 
vill not entail any extia cost He may have to travel 
in Euiope latei on, and it will be convenient if these 
countiies aie mentioned in tbe passpoit befoieband, 

Tbe passage may be booked tbioiigb any agent It 
■will be convenient and clieaper to get lailway tickets 
cliiect to London liom Bombay specially if it is intended 
to tiavel by an Italian line Tlie actual pi ice of a lailway 
ticket fiom Genoa oi Tiieste to London is moie than that 
cbaiged fiom tbe passengei in Bombay, and tbe Italian 
Shipping Company has to pay tbe Railway Companies 
foi then loss in tbe puce of each ticket purchased in 
Bomba V at i educed lates These Railway tickets aie 
issued bv tbe diiect loiite, but tbey can be changed at 
tbe destination of tbe steamei and be made available by 
otbei loutes on extia payment 

On bis fiist aiiival in England, every Indian student 
finds it difficult to accommodate himself "to tbe European 
modes of life An mteiesting book could be wiitten on 
tbe mistakes made by Indian students on then arrival 
^ m England It is best to aiiange vutb some friend, who 
. might meet him at tbe Rail'w ay station in London and 
■with whom be may be able to stay foi at least a week 
If be does not know any one in London, be should go 
eitbei to tbe Indian Home, 21 Ciomwell Road (W 7) 
oi to tbe Y M C A , 12 Gowei Stieet, Russell Sqiiaie, 
W C 1 If a telegiam is sent to eitbei of these 
places a few days eailier, tbey will send some one to 
meet the new aiiival at tbe station 

Equipment — It is a common practice among Indian 
students to spend a large sum of money on expensive 

fi ^ London lias more than u dozen central stations The name of 
the Kaihsay station should always be mentioned Bombay has two central 
stations, the Victoria Terminus and Colaba, and it is necessary to mention 
the station for Delhi passengers 
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In British { nuerMtus fiidmn students nre elipilile 
for selmlarHliips jus( liki other students These art 
nsuntlN awartled on tlic nsnlt of cxnminutionp hut one 
cannot eonnt upon (hem The\ nre ment scliolarships 
nnd not stiponaR awarded on the pcciimnn eondition of 
students Stipcndfl p\cn \n Tjoonl Education Antho- 
nties nre naturalh rcscn*cd for students of their own- 
loenlih In Oeminn> tin Students Co-ot)cmtivc Aaso- 
eintion nwnnls loans free meals nnd other facilities to 
Tndinii students m the name manner as to Germarr 
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students The amount of loan, which is advanced at 
3 per cent interest, covers the major portion of the total 
■expenditure The Co-opreative Association will award 
loans on the recommendation of some recognised body in 
India, which c-an undertake to realise their money on the 
recepient’s entering life This Association, as I have 
explained in Chapter 11, Section 13, has also under- 
taken to help the Indian students in finding a good home 
■at moderate expenses during vacations and to introduce 
"them to factories and workshops for practical work m 
Engineering subjects There are a few Trusts in Ger- 
man} which give pecuniary assistance to foreign 
students 

The Italian Universities have very much improved 
since the War and have a large number of stipends 
and bursaries for foreign students at their disposal. 
Students arc allowed to travel at reduced rates on Con- 
tinental railways, and half of the fare, w^hich they may 
have paid on the occasion of their first travelling, is 
refunded if demand is made after joining the ITniver- 
■sitv This concession is usually allowed on internal but 
not on foreign railwn} s ^ 

Travelling and seeing the w’orld is an education in 
Itself, and e'very Indian student going to Europe should 
make it a point to see tw’o or three countries and study 
ut least one more European language besides English. 
Knowledge of a second European language will not only 
be useful to him in his own subject of study, but is also 
nccessar} for general culture and Continental travelling 

SliCTION 2 

Practical Training in Workshops 

Technical education, like medical education, to be 
.at all iiselul, should extend o\er a period ol five or six 
>ears and should include both tlieon and practice — 
factor} work in technical, and hospital attendance in 
medical education All medical colleges jirovide hospital 
training to their students, but technical colleges leave 

G A nu'l.nt who joins a Ocrnmn UniverBity will pet concesRion /or 
ra'ellirp lu Oeruian but not in French and Italian terntorifB 
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till pluilpnlK to their own ratourecii m finding tnctorics- 
nnd workAliopi for pmcticnl training Acccbs to work- 
pliopA and fnctorics in diflicult for cwr, student and 
iieciManU nion. so lor n foreigner ft is enss for an 
liutinii student to obtain n dtgree in iinginccring but 
till di^ivi H not of inuclt practical snbit unless followcil 
b) praitical work in factoncs and shops for a consulcr- 
atile jHnisl 

(hir sistcin of U-chnical scholarships for a period of 
two tears cannot be acr\ useful nnd to award them for 
si\ inontlis ns the I f’ (totcmnient has lateK done 
Is, to sat the kast siniplt ridiculous 1 hate discussed 
till question in a pn nous chapter 

1 bate often lietn told that all persons trained m 
industrial professions in huropc hate protcil failures 
Tbit, no linubt bate not fiilfilletl tbc expectations we 
had fonncil of tbcni liut wen, not our expectations 
too inuebV A student trained in indiiatrt saj sugar- 
making cannot establisli a sugar faclort all bt Inmsclf 
bor tbc successful running of a factort wc require ex- 
perts in four ilistinet bmnelies (1) Wc should first bate 
a financier who mat either niltniice monct bimself or 
estnblisli a ronipant and collect monet bt the sale of 
shares (2) Wc then require a busmessman telio is an 
ex)iert in purchases and sales (3) Wc also require a 
meclinnicnl engineer who maj fit up and ultimntelT run 
the machines (4) Lnsllt ate require the sugar expert 
who is able to produce sugar cconomicalh and also to 
use the bje-prodiicts in a profitable manner 

\ sugar expert can run an existing factor} more 
cfficicnllt hilt It will not be casv for him to start a factory 
where nothing exists It is universally admitted thik 
Xlnitcrait} instniction in the scicntifio theory of any in 
duslrial work is essential for every engineer but it 
IS not b\ itself sufiieicnt It must bo supplemented 
by practical work in facloiaca nnd shops Indian 
students find it difficull to have access to factones 
for practical work Tbeso factories are closed institu 
tions they do not allow any person, who is not ultimately 
to Ix! taken in thoir own factory to have access to their 
trade Bccrete 
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The factoiies m any coimtiy do not welcome (asiinl 
Indian visitois, but Geiman factoiies aie compaiiitively 
inoie willing to take in Indian students. Then willing- 
ness IS due to two reasons (1) They tliinlv Indian 
■students tiained on Geimaii lines wnll lecominend and 
adopt the Geiman system of macbineiy (2) They 
■employ Indian students tiained by them as then local 
agents in India through whom they extend then sales 
The Goveininent of India and the Secietai^ ol State 
foi India cannot help Indian students in this mattei 
The} have no influence ovei industiial oigamsations 
The High Commissionei loi India has seemed access to 
industrial Aims foi a few^ students on payment of a high 
fee, but then numbei is vei} small 

The protessois of Bngineeiing colleges in Geimany 
and the Students’ Co-opeiative Association at Diesden 
have compaiatively gieat influence on the manageis and 
<liiectois of lactones, and then lecommendations for 
Indian students to the factoiies are geneially effective 
There is only one satisfactOiy w^ay ot seeming 
piactical tiainmg for Indian students It is the method , 
wdnch Japan and othei countiies adopted m the eaily 
}eais of then mdustiial development The factoiies 
aie always wulling to teach the use of the maclimeiy 
pill chased horn them The Government of India, the 
Local Goveinments, Ruling Chiefs and pinate nidni- 
diials, wdio puichase machineiy from Em ope and 
Ameiica in laige quantities, should all make up 
then mind not to place any oidei until the factoiies 
aio piepaied to teach the use of these machines to at 
least two Indian students To tins they must neces- 
saiily agiee, as, if the> do not, they cannot sell then 
machineiy If Indian engmeeis, tiamed at home oi 
abroad, aie caicfully selected wuthoiit any legaid to sec- 
tarian 01 provincial con si delations, they wall be able to 
see and Icain much inoie than the meie use ol machine] v 
The High Commissionei loi India gives laige oideis on 
behall of the Indian Goveininent He should purchase 
only fiom such Aims as aie wnlhng to take Indians as 
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